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TRANSLATOR's PREFACEs” 


HE Engliſh language; which can boaſt 
an hiſtory of almoſt every nation, poſſeſſes 
not a complete one of the Turks, Among 
the many excellent hiſtorians of the preſent 
day, it is ſurpriſing that not one of them has 
employed his pen on the ſubject of this ex- 
tenſive empire. In order to fill ap the chaſm, 
I have ventured to give a tranſlation of a 
hiſtpry by abbot Mignot, which, for ſtyle, 
authorities, and arrangement, is univerſally 
allowed to be the beſt that has made its ap- 
pearance in any language. The acceſs which 
the author had to the king of France's repo- 
fitory of foreign affairs, through favor of the 
duke of Choiſeul, furniſhed him with the 
moſt authentic and intereſting accounts of the 
Ottomans, and which muſt neceflarily confer 
on his hiſtory a ſuperiority over every other 
chat has yet been publiſhed. The valuable 
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memoirs of baron Tott which have lately 


appeared, with the very important remarks . 
on them by Mr. De Peyſſonnel, late French- 


conſul general at Smyrna, are corroborating 
| proofs of the truth of the accounts given in 


this hiſtory of the laws, manners, cuſtoms, 
finances, and Wit force of this great 
nation. ö 


A. ablied Mignot is the nephew of the 
celebrated Voltaire, it is natural to ſuppoſe | 
that his work underwent the examination of 
his uncle, prior to its publication, more par- 
ticularly as it was printed before the death of 
that extraordinary genius, at which time the 
abbot copied, by his uncle's permiſſion, his 
account of Charles XII.'s reception in 
Turkey. 


How far the Engliſh tranſlator has done 
juſtice to the French original, muſt be left to 
the determination of the public. 


THE 


AUTHOR' PREFACE. 


PHOUGH the Turks are regarded as bar- 
barians, an opinion perhaps not deſtitute 
of foundation, I thought the knowledge of 
a great people, whoſe poſſeſſions extend over 
three parts of the world, and who have poſ- 
ſeſſed an important influence over the politics 
of the whole ſtate of Europe, would be an 
intereſting ſubje& to the lovers of hiſtory, 
and that, in order to obtain a thorough know- 
ledge of mankind, it was requiſite to be ac- 
quainted with their tranſactions. Naturaliſts 
obſerve all the ſpecies of animals from the 
elephant to the hand-worm, from the tiger 
to the dove. The differences that religion, 
elimate, laws, government, may have intro- 
duced among mankind, merit the attention 
of thoſe who are deſirous of ſtudying human 
nature ; the more the manners and genius of 
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a people differ from ours, the more it is ne- 
ceſſary to examine them, were it only to 
convince ourſelves, that man is every where 
the ſame, and that all theſe diſſimilarities, 
however important, may very well conſtitute 
the character of a nation, but never influence 
human nature taken in its phyſical ſenſe; that 
the laws and variety of manners no more 
change our diſpoſitions, than the different 
faſhions of our garments alter the forms of 
our bodies. The hiſtory of the Turks fur- 
niſhes as many conqueſts, fewer laws, leſs 
order, more revolutions, more proſcriptions, 
and, upon the whole, more bloodſhed, than 
that of any other people; but we perceive 
in it the ſame intereſts, paſſions, crimes, ta- 
Tents, and virtues, as influence every other 
part of the globe. | 


Wurm it ſhall be known that I am ignorant 
of the oriental languages, my undertaking © 
perhaps will be thought preſumptuous. As 
it is eſſential for an hiſtorian: to gain the con- 
fidence of his readers for their particular in- 
tereſt, I ſhould give mine an account of the 
ſources from whence I have drawn my in- 


ſormation. Beſides the well known authors, 
| ſuch 
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ſuch as Leunclavius, Ducas, the annals of 
the ſultans, tranſlated by Gaudier, Calcon- 
dilus and his continuatars, prince Cantimir, 
Sagredo, Ricaut, the count of Marſigli, 
(whoſe ideas I have far from implicitly adopt- 
ed) Baudouin, Boſſio for the hiſtory of Malta, 
the memoirs of Montecuculli, thoſe of prince 
Eugene, the hiſtory of Sobieſki by abbot 
Coier, I have had the good fortune to find 
aſſiſtances which I had no reaſon to expect; 
they have determined me to undertake this 


Work, of which, to ſpeak properly, I am no- 
thing more than the compiler. Mr. Cardonne, 


ſecretary interpreter to the king of France for 


the oriental languages, and profeſſor of the 
Arabic tongue in the royal college, who has 


ſerved the court, and the French commerce, 
in quality of druggerman, in ſeveral Turkiſh 
ports during twenty years, 5 taken the pain 
to tranſlate the moſt intereſting and inſtructive 
parts of the three Turkiſh annaliſts, Naima 
Effendi, Rachid Effendi, and Tchelebi Zade, 


which commence in the year 1594 of the 


Chriſtian æra, and finiſh in 1727. He has 
been ſo obliging as to let me ſee his manu- 


ſcript before it was depoſited in the king's 
library. Mr, Bejault, keeper of the manu- 


ſeripts 
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ſcripts of this library, has likewiſe been fo 


kind as to intruſt me with ſeveral tranſlations 


of Turkiſh originals, which contain intereſt- 
ing parts of their hiſtory. Baron Tott, the 
ſon of a Hungarian nobleman, ſent by the 
king of France to the Porte, and who has him- 


{elf been intruſted with affairs in that court, 


on ſetting out to execute other commiſſions, 


has left me the remarks which a fifteen years 


reſidence at Conſtantinople, a ſpirit of ob- 
ſervation, and a knowledge of the Turkiſh 


language, had enabled him to make. 


THESE lights, ſo uſeful for my purpoſe, 


have made me anxious for the acquiſition of 
more. I have taken the liberty of ſoliciting 
the duke of Choiſeul, for permiſſion to con- 
ſult the correſpondence of all the French 
ambaſſadors at the Porte, Which is lodged in 
the repoſitory of foreign affairs. The ge- 
nerous protection which this miniſter has 


conſtantly given to literature and to truth, 


has prevailed on him to grant my requeſt. 
I have found in theſe manuſcripts the moſt 
circumſtantiated, moſt intereſting, and leaft 
ſuſpected details. For near two ſucceeding 
centuries, the ambaſſadors have given an ac- 
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count to their court, not only of the great 
events which have happened at the Porte, 


but even of the cauſes and the conſequences 


of theſe events. We ſee theſe miniſters act 
the moſt important parts in almoſt all the 
negociations of the Porte with the other 
powers; and when they were idle ſpectators, 
they confidered themſelves only as more 
obliged to examine the force, the intereſts, - 
the intentions even of the power to whom 


they were ſent; they penetrated by addreſs 


and money into the cabinets of the viziers, 


and even into the council of the ſeraglio, in 


order that their maſter might be perfectly 
informed of what could intereſt him directly 
or indirectly. Theſe diſpatches have diſco- 
vered to me, more than any thing elſe, the 
genius, the force, the reſources, the manners, 
of that nation I was defirous to deſcribe. I 


have reaped every poſſible advantage from 


this reſource by a long and laborious appli- 
cation in reſearches in the repoſitory of fo- 
reign affairs. It has given me hopes of dif- 
fuſing an intereſt in my recitals. I ſhall 
have the merit at leaſt of having ſought after 
the truth, with all the attention, all the care, 
and all the impartiality, that could be ex- 
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pected from one, whoſe aim has been to gain 


inſtructions for himſelf as well as others. 


IVvxII know there are a great many unbe- 
lievers in hiſtory. Some writers, who, diſ- 


guſted with tireſome reſearches, have been 


deſirous of reporting intereſting fables, ra- 


ther than real facts, may have authoriſed this 
miſtruſt. As to myſelf, I dare aſſert, that I 
have written nothing that has not received 
the ſtricteſt examination, and that I have 


taken more pains to guard againſt error, than 
the infidel hiſtorians have to conceal it. 


AFTER the great exactneſs of this extenſive 


narrative, in which I have endeavoured to 
include nothing that was not worthy a rela- 
tion, I ſubmit my work entirely to the 


judgment of my readers. To direct their 


opinion is, in my mind, to anticipate their 


rights. I Write a hiſtory, and not a diſ- 


ſertation. 
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HISTORICAL DISCOURSE 


O N 


MAHOMET and his SUCCESSORS. 


HE Arabians, an ancient people, de- 
| ſcended from Iſhmael according to ſome 
writers, forgot by degrees the God of 
their forefathers. Ignorance and weakneſsled them 
into ſuperſtition, from ſuperſtition into idolatry, 
Being left to the light of their reaſon, at firſt they 
worſhipped the ſtars; to theſe alone they conſider- 
ed themſelves indebted for the fruits of the earth; 
in a little time they made themſelves idols of a 
workmanſhip equally rude with their arts. Be- 
fore the time of Mahomet, this was only an ig- 
norant nation, which immenſe deſerts and the ſea, 
by ſeparating it from the reſt of mankind, had 
concealed from the avidity of conquerors, or kept 
from their dominion. The whole world almoſt 


at that time was immerſed in barbariſm ; even 
| WD Chriſtianity 


HISTORICAL DISCOURSE 
| Chriſtianity had not ſoftened. men's manners, 
and the boſom of the Church was torn by dif- 
ferent ſets and hereſies. The Jews, ſcattered 
over the face of the earth, equally the contempt 
of every nation where they went to enrich them 
ſelves, ſtill poſſeſſed ſome hamlets on the confines 
of Arabia, The Egyptians, the Greeks, and the 
Romans, ſucceſſively the luminary or the terror 
of the univerſe, were little better than barba- 
rians; and, if there were any people free on the 
earth, it was becauſe no one had poſſeſſed the 
courage or the talents neceſſary to enſlave them. 
Such was particularly the ſtate of Arabia, 
when the empire of Mahomet, or rather that of 
the caliphs, aroſe. The falſe prophet laid only 
the foundation: his daring hands were aided by 
others ſtill more induſtrious, who gave this edi- 
fice the dimenſions and ſolidity ul for its 
, elevation and duration. 
Mahomet, born at Mecca the 5th of . in 
the year of Jeſus Chriſt 570, of poor parents, 
though of conſideration among the firſt of his 
tribe, loſt in his tender infancy both father and 
mother. He was endowed by nature with ex- 
terior graces, great courage, and an immoderate 
ambition; but he was obliged, through poverty, 
to ſeek a livelihood by driving camels. He 
ſerved ſeveral maſters among his countrymen 
at length he ſettled with a rich widow, called 
Cadisja. His attention and agreeable mien 
, | 3 attracted 
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de this. woman, who, charmed with her 
ſervant, prefently conferred on him her hand, 
Mahomet was twenty-five years old when he was 
ſo fortunate as to pleaſe his miſtreſs. He ſoon 
became one of the richeſt citizens in Mecca, 
Cadisja's paſſion increaſed by poſſeſſion ; Maho- 
met always treated her with that attention which 
gratitude ſeemed to require of him; and though 
ſhe was older than her huſband, he took no other 
wife during her life, 

Mahomet, *till he had reached his fortieth 
year, appeared occupied only about his com- 
merce, and in contributing to the happineſs and 
welfare of his benefactreſs; but his ambition 
gathered ſtrength in this obſcurity ; he was illi- 
terate, it is ſaid, but aſſuredly he did not want 
talents. This camel-driver aimed at the ſub- 
jection of his country. His anceſtors had been 
at the head of the fenate of Mecca, and one of 


his paternal uncles was ſtill the chief of his tribe 


there. Mahomet would not have been contented 
with the premier rank where there were others 
that were his equals; he muſt have ſubjects, and 
even ſlaves. A Jew, with whom he had frequent 
conferences, and a Neſtorian monk, expelled 
from his cloiſter, whom Mahomet met with in 
his Syrian journeys, perſuaded him to ſubjugate 
mankind by opinion, and to lay the foundation 
of a new religion at Mecca. Mahomet had a 
great deal of audacity: his companions invented, 
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and he charged himſelf with the execution. 
Educated in the moſt profound ignorance, he 
had the boldneſs all of a ſudden to declare him- 
ſelf a prophet, His maſters, who paſſed for his 
diſciples, compoſed a confuſed medley of the 
Chriſtian. and Jewiſh religions; threw ſome 
ſparks of truth into an abyſs of obſcurity ; agreed 
to announce a God eternal, incorporeal, infinite, 
ſource of all perfection and juſtice, a God who 
rewards and puniſhes, to theſe groſs idolaters, 
who had been able to make for themſelves, only 
Gods inſenſible and deaf. 

Mahomet and his accomplices promiſed "" 
ſelves much from the weight which evidence 
has on all mankind; but they meant to make 
uſe of truth, only to deceive with more certainty. 
A worſhip ſimple and pure would never have 
procured the impoſtor a throne; he would be 
king, legiſlator, and prophet j it was therefore 
neceſſary, in order to captivate, to have recourſe 
to what was marvellous, The Jew furniſhed 
him with all the reveries of the Talmud; he 
perſuaded him likewiſe tp feign revelations, ex- 
tacies, and converſationk with God, Moſes 
and Jeſus Chriſt, he ſaid, had been ſent as 
prophets one after another, to enlighten man- 
kind; but mankind had forſaken their ways» 
Mahomet, a greater prophet than either of them, 
affected a more extenſive miſſion ; he was come 
to announce greater truths. It was neceſſary to 
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ſeduce, and the impoſtor opened to his proſelytes 
a Paradiſe of delights. 

The Arabians, more ſenſual than any other 
people, were captivated by the ſenſes. Mahomet 
offered them a felicity, ſuch as they could com- 
prehend and deſire. Women, whoſe beauty was 
unfading, and who would never grow old; de- 
licious gardens, a climate always temperate, a 
pure air, woods, fountains, meadows, evergreen 
trees, flowers exhaling a thouſand perfumes, 
fruits of an exquiſite taſte, in ſhort, all the de- 
lights of a terreſtrial Paradiſe, diſplayed in em- 
phatic deſcriptions, preſented to the inhabitants 
of burning Arabia the moſt pleaſing images, and 
an idea of happineſs, .ſuch as ignorant people 
could paint to their imagination. Polvgamy, 
which Mahomet authoriſed by his law, contri- 
buted greatly to its propagation ; as he was 
deſirous of reignihg by force, he obliged the 
feebler ſex to put up with an unjuſt lot, in order 
to procure himſelf proſelytes, and particularly 
ſoldiers, a ſort of apoſtles, on whom he relied 
{till more than on the reveries of the Alcoran.“ 
In order to adapt his law to the manners, wants, 
and deſires of his countrymen, frequent waſhings, 
which are highly neceſſary among the burning 
heats and arid ſands of Arabia, were ordered in 
the Alcoran as a practice indiſpenſable. 5 

N This 
A Coran ſignifies, the ſcriptare by excellence. 


$ As the Muſſulmen think to recover their purity by waſhings, they bare. 
rceourſe to them ſeveral times 2 day, before they go to prayer. 
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This book, which Muſſulmen conſider as 


the only one divine, was neither compoſed by 


the ſame hand, nor at the ſame time. The diſ- 
order and inequality which reign throughout, 
and the perpetual medley of maxims and facts 


which oppoſe one another, prove that. different 


circumſtances and neceſſities were the occaſion 
of each chapter. Whenever it was neceſſary to 


prevent ſome contradiction, or do away ſome pre- 


judice, the Angel Gabriel brought an order on 
purpoſe from God. The collection of theſe 
chapters was not made till after the death of 
Mahomet. 

Meanwhile the prophet” s miſſion minifelted | it- 
ſelf by degrees. His relations and ſlaves were his 
firſt diſciples. Cadisja, his wife, had no difficulty 
to believe him a prophet whom ſhe looked upon 
already as a God. But Mahomet experienced at 
firſt in the boſom of his country, the perſecutions 
which every novator muſt expect. He called 
himſelf the envoy of God and the inftrument of 


His power. His republican countrymen had no 


„ 
inclinatioh to acknowledge a maſter, more ab- 


ſolute than the moſt powerful potentate. It was 


ſtill much worſe when he pretended to have had, 
like Moſes, converſations with God, and wanted 
to give his new diſciples the relation of his pre- 
tended journey into the ſeven Heavens. 

This abſurd fiction; made, according to Ma- 


, homet and his friends, to give him, among the 


Meccheſe, 
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Meccheſe, all the marks of legiſlator and envoy 
from God, irritated at firſt the ſmall number of 
. ſenſible people, who ſaw only diſguſting puerilities 
in a fable ſo badly made; but it enraged till 
more the multitude, jealous of their liberty, 
which-the prophet attacked, and of their idolatry, 


which he wanted to ſubvert. And indeed, An- 
gels with ſeventy-two heads, in the mouth of each 


of which were ſeventy-two tongues, who ſpoke all 
at the ſame time each ſeventy-two different lan- 
guages; a celeſtial ſpirit in the human form of 
ſuch a prodigious ſize, that the diſtance from one 
eye to the other was ſninety days journey; a 
cock, whoſe feet reſted on the ſecond Heaven, 
who hid his head in the third, at the diſtance of 
five hundred days journey the one from the 
other, and whoſe crowing was heard by every 
living- creature except man: ſo many wonders 
of this nature would have enchanted ignorant, 
enthufiaſtic Idolaters, if other abſurdities, which 
had been longer reſpected, had not dern con- 
tradicted by them. 
Be that as it may, Mahomet's moſt zealous 
diſciples were ſoon driven from Mecca, and fled 
to Medina, a'town of Arabia, about two hundred 
and ten miles from Mecca, Notwithſtanding 
his flight, Mahomet's family ſupported his in- 
tereſt for ſome time in his country, Medina was 
full of Jews and Chriſtians, who had ſome autha- 
} rity there, The latter being informed that 
| F there 
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there was a man perſecuted at Mecca for having 
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attempted to ſubvert the idols, for having an- 
nounced a God infinite and incorporeal, a God 
who rewards good actions and puniſhes bad ones, 


for having ſaid that Jeſus was the envoy of God, 


ſon of the virgin Mary, they thought, or rather 
hoped, to find a ſupporter of Chriſtianity, 


in him, who thought only of | its ſubverſion. 


Several Medineſe haſtened to Mecca, where Ma- 
homet was tolerated with difficulty through the 


credit of ſome powerful relations, who, without 


believing him a prophet, protected his impoſture. 
It was 1n favor of theſe abuſed Chriſtians, that we 
ſee thoſe encomiums on Chriſtianity in the firſt 
chapters of the Alcoran. Mahomet invented the 
faſt called the ramazan, in order to imitate the lent 


of the Chriſtians,* as he borrowed of the Jews, 


or even of the Arabians, who likewiſe uſed it, 
the circumciſion, the gift of tenths, which he 
beſtowed on the poor, and the abſtinence from 
ſwine's fleſh, The Muſſulmen till obſerve the 
ramazan with as much auſterity as the Faithful 
their lent in the Roman catholic church ; for 
they take no kind of food till after ſun-ſet, even 


When this lunar month happens in the longeſt 


days of the ſummer. As to the gift of tenths, it 
being 


* The ramazan is the ninth month of the Turkiſh year. As their year 
is compoſed of twelve lunar months, and is conſequently near eleven days 
jeſs than the ſolar, this month falls ſucceſſively on all the ſeaſons of the 
tar. 2 
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being a voluntary act, many find means to evade 
it, though in. general the Muſfulmen are very 
charitable. 

Mahomet ſoon made pro ſelytes of theſe lovers 
of novelty, who knew very little of the religion 
of their forefathers. Many Chriſtians of Me- 
dina took the oaths to him, as the envoy of God 
and their lawful ſovereign. From that time the 
impoſtor determined on uniting the prieſthood 
and the empire; he thought, with reaſon, that 
the two ſwords would have more force in the 
ſame hand. The blind zeal with which his fol- 
lowers devoted themſelves to him raiſed up the 
hatred of the Meccheſe, who ſaw, with terror, 
a monarchy raiſing among them on the foun- 
dation of fanaticiſm : they attempted the life of 
Mahomet, become too powerful to be puniſhed 
as a common criminal; the prophet's houſe was 
inveſted; he fled, leaving Ali, his couſin and 
one of his firſt diſciples, in the chamber where 
the Meccheſe thought to take him. 

Several parties purſued the prophet from Mec- 
ca, Being hidden in a cavern on the Medina 
road, he pretended afterward to have eſcaped 
by a miracle the ſearch of his enemies, Tra- 
dition ſays, that in the middle of a-thick old 
foreſt, trees ſprang up all of a ſudden from the 
earth, to ſpread their branches over the entrance 
of the prophet's retreat; that ſpiders webs, hang- 
ing from theſe trees, perſuaded his purſuers, 
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without doubt negligent or credulous, that no 
one had paſſed that way for a long time. This 
was the prodigy which the impoſtor thought to 
oppoſe to thoſe who demanded ſupernatural 
proofs of his miſſion; but he ſoon found means 
to provide himſelf with more convincing ones. 
His party increaſed at Medina; he reduced by 
force of arms this town, in which at firſt he had 
ſeemed to aſi only a place of ſhelter ; he exacted 
from his proſely tes a ſolemn oath, to ſpread by 
fire and ſword the Muſſulman faith, or Iſlamiſm: 
this word ſignifies in Arabic, the true faith. | 
Mahomet, being eſtabliſhed in Medina, built 

a moſque,* and made a regular form of worſhip. 
He explained his law himſelf, and ſaid public 
prayers every day. After having fought the 
Arabians without the city, who were united in 
troops againſt him, and given the example of 
carnage againſt caravans, which he lay wait for 
near the walls of Medina, he returned into the 
moſque, bleſſed the people with his bloody hands, 
and exhorted them to maſſacre Infidels, in order 
to offer agreeable ſacrifices to God. Two dog- 
mas, often repeated by Mahomet, contributed to 
render his ſoldiers formidable. Firſt, no one, 
according to the Alcoran, can eſcape his deſtiny; 
| 5 all 


- ® This is the name which Mahomet gave his temples. 
$ The public prayers are ſaid before ſun-rifing, and after fun-ſet. Two 
ethers may be ſaid apart, at noon, and before ſun-ſet, and a third in the 
night, before the firſt watch, 
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all predeſtination is inevitable; and the man, 
whole days are not complete, will receive unhurt 
a ſhower of arrows from a whole army : when 
he, whoſe fatal term is arrived, ſhall never eſcape 
death by any precaution whatſoever : thus, the 
true Muſſulmen abuſe the principle of God's 
preſcience, and don't think themſelves in more 
danger in the moſt bloody battle, than at an 
entertainment, or in their beds. Their ſecond 
incitement to courage is the ſolemn promife of 
the prophet, that thoſe, who are killed fighting 
againſt the Infidels, ſhall be martyrs, and ad- 
mitted into the Paradiſe of delights, whatever 
crimes they may have committed. Men ſtrongly 
prepoſſeſſed with ſuch errors muſt needs be in- 
vincible. Mahomet's ſucceſſors profited infinitely 
more than their prophet by this ſanguinary en- 
thuſiaſm, which raiſed ferocious ſoldiers to the 


rank of apoſtles and martyrs, and compelled all 


thoſe that were deaf to perſuaſion, 

Mahomet had loſt his wife, before he left 
Mecca. He married his only remaining daugh- 
ter by his dear Cadisja to his couſin Ali. She 
was called Fatima. It is from her this numerous 


poſterity of men is deſcended who are all called 


emirs, and who, in the Mahometan countries, 
have alone the privilege of wearing green tur- 
bans, as deſcendants of the prophet. After the 
death of Cadisja, Mahomet's paſſion for women 
appeared without conſtraint, He firſt married 
C2 Aieſa, 


xi 


diſciples, and who was his immediate ſucceſſor. 
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Aieſa, the daughter of Abubeker, one of his firſt 


Aieſa was as yet but a child: nature is exceſſively 
forward in the burning Arabia, particularly in re- 
ſpect to puberty. Mahomet did not conſummate 
his marriage till a year after, when Aieſa had at- 
tained her ninth year; and, before that period, 
the prophet took a great liking to the wife of 
Zeid, formerly his ſlave, and ſince his adopted 
ſon, _- 
This circumſtance rendered Mahomet's pro- 
ceedings inceſtuous in the eyes of the Arabians, 
who conſidered the laws of adoption as ſacred as 
thoſe of nature, and abhorred inceſt greatly, 
The impoſtor procured from Heaven a chapter 
of the Alcoran, which conſecrated this crime, 
Zeid repudiated his wife with joy; he loved, he 


reſpected Mahomet, beyond every other confi- 


deration. The falſe prophet made uſe of the 
authority of the Alcoran to have publicly fifteen 
wives at a time, though he allowed his followers 
but four,* The author of the law knew how to 


form 


*The rigid Muſſulmen take only four wives or female ſlaves; others take 
Four lawful wives, and as many female ſlaves astheir fortunes will ſupport, 
Nevertheleſs, the major part have but one wife, owing to the difliculty of 
maintaining a greater number. Divorces, though allowed the Muſſulmen, 
are rather uncommon on account of the conditions preſcribed by the Maha. 
metan laws. They may repudiate their wives, and take them again, as 
often as three times; but the third-time, they muſt marry another man, 
ſi:ep with him, and be repudiated, before they return to their firſt huſband. 
nen the repudiateg wife is not guilty of incontinency, her huſband reſtores 


her 
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form it to his weakneſſes : that which Mahomet 
had all his life time for the fair-ſex can only be 
equalled by his ambition. Not contented with 
ſuch a number of wives, he could not reſiſt the 


ſight of ſeveral fine ſlaves that his proſelytes 


brought him from all parts, or that he took in 
war, Having been caught with a young female 
captive by two of his wives; in order to ſtifle their 
reproaches, he inſerted in his Alcoran a permiſſion 
for every Muſſulman to make uſe of his ſlaves. 
This inconſtant huſband was not ſecure from 
a ſort of vengeance which his conduct ſeemed to 


authoriſe from his irritated wives. Aieſa, whom 


he loved beyond all the reſt, was caught in adul- 
tery. The haughty prophet, every way ſenſible 
of the affront, was not at a loſs how to conceal 
it: he had again recourſe to the voice of God. 
The Alcoran declared Aieſa innocent; but, to 
prevent in future even the ſuſpicion of ſuch a 
crime, another chapter forbade all the Muſſul- 
men, eſpecially the prophet's friends, ever to 
ſpeak to his wives, or to ſtop in his houſe, 
either after repaſt, or in his abſence, It is prin- 
cipally owing to the conduct of Aieſa, the jea- 
louſy of Mahomet, and his contempt for a ſex 
to whom his paſſions made him ſubmit in ſpite 

of 


ker portion to her, and is obliged to give her a dower. When it is the wife 
who requires the divorce, on account of impotency, bad treatment, or the 
refuſal of conjugal devoirs, ſhe loſes her dower. The children born of 


lawful wives, or of concubines, are equally legitimate, and inherit all the | 


fame. The girls however have only half the portion of the boys. 
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of himſelf, that the Mahometan women are in- 
debted for all the rigours which the Alcoran 
preſcribes them. After the example and ac- 
cording to the precepts of their legiſlator, the 
Muſſulmen uſe their wives as ſome ſavage Ido- 
laters do their domeſtic Gods: they load them 
with preſents, ſhut them up, praiſe, miſuſe, and 

adore them. | 
Mahomet has not carried the abſurdity, as ſome 
writers have accuſed him, ſo far as to deny a ſoul 
to that fex whom he ſeemed to love and hate in 
the ſame breath. He promiſes, both to the men 
and women, puniſhments and rewards in the 
world to come, In entering deeply into the 
ſpirit of the Alcoran, we clearly perceive that 
theſe pleaſures of the ſenſes, of which Mahomet 
preſents ſuch a number of pleaſing images, are 
only the additional felicity of his elect. The 
fight of him, who beſtows all theſe things, is 
better-than the things themſelves, ſay the devout 
Muſſulmen: to enjoy the preſence of God then 
mult be the principle of their felicity. Hell, in 
the Alcoran, is, by the reaſon ot contraries, a 
place of phyſical ſuffering, deſcribed with as much 
energy as Paradiſe, But theſe puniſhments will 
__ 


+ Cum viros mulieribus præeſſe Deo placuit, ut ipfi corrigant eas cum 
duibus ſuam expenderent pecuniam, ipſzque Deum invocent, et maritis 
pareant, et eorum ſecreta ſibi commiſſa celent jus æquum poſtulat. Que 
ſ forte præcepta non obſeryaverint, a vobis correctæ et caſtigatæ in domibus 
ectiſre detentæ verberentur, vſquequo veſtrit putibus atque preceptis Parcants 
Chap. ix, intituled Azrare de Mul. | 
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be eternal, only for thoſe who have not been 
Mauſſulmen. The true Believers (it is thus Ma- 
14 homet terms them) will expiate their crimes 
by puniſhments more or leſs laſting, more or leſs 
rigorous ; and, after expiations proportionable to 
their offences, they will enjoy the reward of their 
faith, $ 2 
One of the moſt eſſential and moſt tranſgreſſed 
of Mahomet's laws is the abſolute prohibition to 
drink wine. Its uſe was more dangerous in Ara- 
bia than any other climate. The Arabians, more 
ſuſceptible of drunkenneſs, on account of the heat 
of their blood, and the ſtrength of the liquor, 
more fermented than in any other country, aban- 
doned themſelves, without reſerve, to a pleaſure 
that almoſt always became fatal. Inebriation 
would have hurt ſubordination, the eſſence of 
Mahometaniſm, and that exterior gravity which 
the prophet required from his followers. Thoſe, 
who have collected the principal paſſages. of the 
life of Mahomet, relate, that, as he was paſſing 
through a village in Arabia, he ſaw an aſſembly 
of peaſants, heated with wine, celebrating a wed- 
ding; they appeared all in the greateſt gaiety 
and on the beſt of terms; they laughed, they 
_ embraced each other: the joy and concord of 
theſe happy people drew the attention of the 
prophet, who amuſed himſelf ſome time with the 
ſight; but the evening of the ſame day, as he 
repaſſed through the place, he ſaw the earth co- 
| | vered . 
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vered with blood, and was told that all this gaiety 
had changed into a quarrel, in which ſeveral of 
them had loſt their lives, and that theſe people, 
ſo gay and peaceable, were become irreconcileable 
enemies. From that inſtant, they ſay, Mahomet 
reſolved to forbid the uſe of wine to all his pro- 
ſelytes. In order to give more weight to this 
law, it was neceſſary to relate abſurdities, which, 
to the Arabians, were miracles, 

According to the Alcoran, two Angels, de- 
ſcended from Heaven on earth, in human forms, 
ſtopped at a young beautiful widow's to requeſt 
of her a retreat. During the repaſt, ſhe preſented 
them with wine; they drank of it to ſuch excefs, 
thar, forgetting the laws of decency and hoſpi- 
tality, they attempted: to raviſh this woman who 
had ſo generouſly entertained them. The widow, 
after a long reſiſtance, promiſed, if they would 
carry her to Heaven, ſhe would grant every thing 
on her return. The Angels conſented ; but, as 
ſoon as ſhe was arrived there, ſhe complained to 
God of the incontinence of theſe two ſots, who, 
to allay their fire, were condemned to be fuſ- 
pended by the feet in Hell *till the laſt day of 
judgment, when their penitence is to end, 
This is but a ſmall ſample of the fables of the 
Alcoran. It was with ſimilar hiſtories, and nu» 
merous armies, that ſo many millions of men, 


and ſo many empires, were ſubjugated, 
LE After 
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After the hegira*, that is, after the flight to 
Medina, Mahomet turned his whole attention to 
the extending of his law by force of arms. Per- 
plexed with the numerous difficulties which ſur- 
rounded him, he told his diſciples, that he 
was not come to diſpute but to fight; that the 
power of God, which he announced, ought to be 
manifeſted by the courage of his miniſters, and 
by rapid ſucceſſes, 

The arms of the prophet were more powerful 

than his ſermons. All his neophytes became 
ſoldiers. The hope of a rich booty, or an eternity 
of delights, ſoon ranged a vaſt number of people 
under his ſtandard. The impoſtor made himſelf 
formidable to his countrymen of Mecca, After 


much blood ſpilt, and the taking of ſeveral towns, 


the Meccheſe concluded a truce for ten years, 
during which the prophet was to have liberty 
to come unarmed in pilgrimage to their temple. 
This temple, built, according to an ancient tradi- 
tion, by Iſhmael, was univerſally revered ; a black 
ſtone was particularly venerated there, which 
the Angels, as they ſaid, had brought white to 
that edifice, and the ſins of mankind had 


d | blackened, 


This Mahometan epoch begins Friday the 16th of July 622: thei 
. year is of twelve lunar months, and has 354 days, 8 hours, 48 minutes; fo 
that 33 of our years make 34 of theirs and 6 days. It is this epoch which 
has rendered Friday the ſolemn day of the week among the Muſſulmen, as 
Sunday is among the Chriſtians, and Saturday among the Jews. This 


choice moreover agreed with the vſage of the Arabians, who had their 


* 
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blackened, Though in proceſs of time the 


temple of Mecca had been filled with idols, 
Mahomet proclaimed that he was ſent, not to 
eſtabliſh a new law, but to reform that which the 
Idolaters had polluted, and wiſhed to honor 
more and more this ſacred edifice which had been 
ſo long revered. He made a pilgrimage thither, 
and ſacrificed ſixty - three camels, being the num- 


ber of years he had lived, which, joined to the 


thirty-ſeven ſacrificed by Ali, made the number 
a hundred“. He performed exterior ceremonies 
there, which became as many precepts for his 


diſciples: He ordered, that every Muſſulman 


ſhould viſit the temple of Mecca, at leaſt once 
in his life, This temple was called the Caaba, 
which, in Arabic, ſignifies Square, 

The great care which Mahomet took to render 
Mecca the chief place of his religion, ſhould have 
convinced its inhabitants that he would negle& 


nothing to poſſeſs himſelf of it. His arms be- 


came more formidable every day; and when he 
loſt a battle, which ſeldom happened, the prophet 
attributed the want of ſucceſs to the ſins of his 

ſoldiers, 


* Beſides the ſacrifices which the Muſſulmen make in their pilgrimage to 
Mecca, they make others likewiſe in expiation and in actions of grace, 
Theſe ſacrifices are generally of ſheep by the rich, and of doves by the poor. 

| Mahomet borrowed theſe ceremonics frem the Arabians, or the Jews. But 
he changed the deſtination of the ſacrificed fleſh. - Among the Jews it turned 
to the profit of the prieſts, or was conſumed in honor of the Deity. The 
Mahometan pilgrims make merry together on the facrificed fleſh in their 
journey from Mecca, and diſtribute the ſurplus to the indigent. In their 
ether ſacrifices, all the ſacrificed fleſh is diſtributed to thoſe who are in wants 
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ſoldiers, who, he aſſerted, were always purified by 
the blood which they ſpilt, but whoſe fins were 
ſtill the cauſe of his failure. He owed to this 
perſuaſion, and eſpecially to the weakneſs and 
diviſions of the Arabians, the rapid conqueſts 
which he made in leſs than ten years in Arabia. 
The neighbouring princes, who had formed little 
ſovereignties from the ruins of the Roman em- 
pire, and were moſtly Chriſtians, either ſubmitted 
to his authority, or ſought his alliance. He pur 
a perſonal tax on each of their ſubjects who did 
not embrace the Mahometan faith. This cuſtom 
{till ſubſiſts among all the ſovereigns who ac- 
knowledge the Alcoran, Every reputed Infidel 
pays the prince a poll-tax, over and above the 
other impoſts, which he ſupports as the reſt of 
the ſubjects, and lives in other reſpects according 
to his religion and civil laws, which don't extend 
far on account of their defectiveneſs. 

In the courſe of his conqueſts, the impoſtor 
was like to loſe his life by an accident that ſhould 
have unmaſked him to all his followers. In one 
of thoſe towns which he had lately conquered, a 
young girl, whoſe brother Mahomet had cauſed 
to be put to death, undertook his revenge ; ſhe 


| ſerved up to the prophet a ſhoulder of mutton. 
impregnated with a ſubtle poiſon. Being warned, 


not by any divine ſcience, but by the bad taſte of 
the meat placed before him, Mahomet threw up 


| what he had taken of it; but he could not pre- 


d 2 - vent 
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vent all the effects of the poiſon, which had mixed 
with his blood, and gave him violent con- 
vulſions. The girl confeſſed the truth, ſaying, 
that ſhe had reſolved to know if Mahomet were a 
prophet, or only an impoſtor. She was delivered 


to the parents of a young man, who, having eaten 
more of the meat than Mahomet, had died im- 


mediately. They avenged, in the blood of the 
homicide; the loſs of their ſon. But the prophet 
never thoroughly recovered from this pretended 
proof; he languiſhed three years, without relaxing 
his ambition, without being leſs vigilant, leſs in- 
trepid, leſs a hypocrite, or leſs voluptuous, 
During the truce, the Meccheſe attempted to 
ſuccour a town beſieged by Mahomet's ſoldiers, 
The prophet armed in haſte againſt them, looking 
on the truce as broken, His forces, by the hope 
of booty, by perſuaſion, or by fear, augmented 
every day. He became in 630, the eighth year 
of the hegira, the deſpotic ſovereign of his native 
city, from which ke had been driven ſome years 
before. Being now maſter of this famous temple, 
ſo venerated by his proſelytes, he broke in pieces 
the numerous idols there, and pretended to re- 
ſtore to the temple of one ſole God all its purity, 
by cauſing all the reveries of the Alcoran, and 
the abſurd ſigns of his miſſion, to be ſaid in it. 

Mahomet would ſoon have been ſovereign of all 
Arabia, if his example had not produced two other 
jmpoſtors, prophets, warriors, and legiſlators, like 
1 himſelf, 
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kimſelf, who thought to take advantage of the 
weakneſs of the Arabians and of their love of 
novelty. Molozeima and Alaſvaad, both Muſ- 
ſulmen, attempted at the ſame time in diſtant 


' provinces to ſubdue the people in their own 


name, and to give them new laws. Theſe enter- 
prizes, made by two brave and learned men, 
imbittered Mahomet's latter days, and ſhook 
his throne. - | | | | 

The impreſſion of the poiſon, which he had 
not veen able to eradicate, after three years made 
rapid progreſs. He ſent his lieutenants againſt 
theſe formidable rivals, and, before his death, 
had the ſatisfaction to ſee himſelf rid of one of 
them. Alaſvaad, betrayed by his wife and rela- 
tions, who ſold him to Mahomet, was aſſaſſinated 
in his own houſe, But the fall of the more re- 


doubtable Molozeima, who had already con- 


quered ſome Arabian towns, was reſerved for 
the prophet's firſt᷑ ſucceſſor, 

At length this fortunate impoſtor died, in the 
11th year of the hegira, the 633d of Jeſus Chriſt, 
at Medina, which he had made his capital, aged 
upwards of 63 ſolar years, after having deceived, 
fought, and reigned, twenty-three years in almoſt 
every part of Arabia.  Mahomet's hiſtorians, in 
publiſhing his impoſtures, have particularly ex- 
tolled his genius, Circumſtances contributed 
much to his glory; without doubt he was in- 


' debted a great deal to his audacity, to his pa- 


tience 


/ 


gion, thoſe, who placed the Alcoran in his mouth, 
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tience in his proceedings, and to his warlike ta- 
lents ; but if he was the founder of the powerful 
empire of the caliphs, and of an extended reli- 
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and arms in his hands, who combined how far the 
credulity of the Arabians might be counted on, 
and who ſhewed them ſome truths to gain cre- 
dit to a thouſand falſities, contributed more to 
exalt the glory of Mahomet, than his ignorance, 
incontinency, and ſeverity, could hurt him. The 
greateſt ſucceſs of Mahometaniſm was not till 
after the death of the prophet. He had fought 
to poſſeſs himſelf of ſome cities: his ſucceſſors 
enſlaved provinces and kingdoms, and the Muſ- 
ſulman law was much more reſpected, becauſe its 
author no longer diſplayed to the eyes of the 
people a ſcandalous conduct, which it had been 
often neceſſary to juſtify. | 
Mahomet was no more, and his moſt zealous | 
diſciples would not allow that he had paid the | 
debt to nature. As ſoon as the prophet had 
breathed his laſt, Omar, whoſe daughter he 
had married, in order to deceive the people, 
made uſe of the moſt convincing argument that 
Mahomet had ever employed during his life; he 
drew his ſword, and ſwore, that he would exter- 
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minate all thoſe who ſhould dare advance that 


the prophet was dead. The multitude, who 
feared and reſpected Omar, were inclined to be- 
lieve what he ſaid ; when Abubeker, another of 

the 
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the prophet's fathers-in-Jaw, exclaimed : Do you 
then worſhip Mahomet, or the God of Mahomet, 
who alone is infinite and immortal? If it is true 
that our prophet was but a man like us, why 


ſhould he have been exempted from the univerſal 


law? And he proved by the Alcoran that Ma- 
homet had often repeated himſelf that he ſhould 
die. This diſcourſe convinced Omar and all the 
Muſſulmen, whom the ſight of the dead body 
had not been able to undeceive. Mahomet was 
interred with much ſolemnity in the very ſame 
place where he died. The viſit to his tomb 1s 
ftill the moſt celebrated pilgrimage among the 
Muſſulmen, after that of Mecca. 

The ſceptre ſeemed to belong to Ali, the pro- 
phet's neareſt relation, his only ſon- in- law, and his 
oldeſt diſciple, he who had the firſt expoſed his 
life for the preſervation of his maſter's. But 
Aieſa, the daughter of Abubeker, Mahomet's moſt 
beloved wife, though ſhe whom he had had moſt 
reaſon to complain of, always remembered, that 
at the time when the Angel Gabriel had brought 
from Heaven a chapter of the Alcoran to waſh 
her of the crime of adultery, Ali had raiſed dif- 
ficulties in the mind of Mahomet, and had ex- 
poſed his cheriſhed wife to a thouſand domeſtic 
chagrins, and to the anger of an irritated huſ- 
band, when at the ſame time the air was reſound - 
ing with the conviction and proof of her innocence. 
Aieſa ſeized this occaſion to be reyenged. In 

| the 
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the prophet's laſt days, ſhe perſuaded. him to ap- 
point Abubeker, her father, to ſay public prayers, 
and do the other functions of the prieſthood, 
which, *till then, Mahomet had always executed 


endeavoured to perſuade the people, that the 
prophet intended Abubeker for his ſucceſſor. 
This opinion gained ground; Aieſa's moſt zea- 
lous partiſans took the oaths to her father, with- 
out waiting for an unanimous conſent. Omar 
and his friends declared themſelves likewiſe for 
Abubeker: in leſs than two days, all the Medi- 
neſe, and all the ſtrangers that were in the city, 
ranged themſelves under his ſtandard: they called 
him caliph; this title, in Arabic, ſignifies vicar. 
Ali himſelf ſubſcribed afterward to this choice; 
he acknowledged his rival for his maſter. But 
ſince, his followers regard this election, and the 
two ſubſequent ones, as ſo many uſurpations. 
This is {till the ground of a great ſchiſm among 
the Muſſulmen. The Perſians, and ſeveral other 
people, regard Ali as the immediate ſucceſſor of 

the prophet. 1 | 
Abubeker. Abubeker knew how to uſe the two ſwords 
which Mahomet had left in his hands: he care- 
fully collected the ſcattered chapters of the Al- 
coran, which the propher ſeemed to have aban- 
boned as ſoon as they had produced the deſired 
effect. The caliph arranged them as we ſee them 
- ft 


\ 


himſelf, After his death, Aiefa and her friends 
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at this day, without any chronological order or 
analogy of matter. The Arabians were incapable 
of ſo much method; the confuſion which reigns 
in each of theſe chapters prevails likewiſe in their 
arrangement. This book, full of bold images, 
ſage precepts, puerile ſtories, and falſe ideas, 
beſpeaks the work of divers hands, and that its 


authors have rather eadeavoured to beguile en- 


thuſiaſts, than to enlighten mankind. Abubeker, 
in order to give greater credit to his religion, 
reſolved to collect the memorable ſpeeches and 
remarkable actions of Mahomet. This book, 


which, after the Alcoran, is the moſt reſpected 


among the Muſſulmen, is called the Sunna. 
Whatever might be the glory which the pro- 
phet enjoyed during his life, his ſucceſſors found 
means to make it ſtill greater after his death. 
The ſole name of Mahomet raiſed in the hearts 
of all his followers an ardour, and a courage, 
which rendered them invincible. Abubeker, by 
putting the Muſſulmen in mind of their having 
heard the voice of the prophet from that ſame 
pulpit from whence he was ſpeaking, rendered 
them as many heroes. With this precious en- 
thuſiaſm, he deſtroyed the party of Mozoleima, 
the laſt of his maſter's rivals. He completed the 
ſubjection of Arabia; conquered the kingdom 
of Irac, and Syria beyond Damaſcus; and de- 
featcd, in perſon, or by his lieutenants, ſeveral _ 
numerous armies of the emperor Heraclius. A- 
0 bubeker 
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bubeker Nigned only two years and four months, 
During this ſhort ſpace, he reduced more coun- 
tries to the Muſſulman law, than its founder had 
in all his life. The empire of the caliphs, al- 
ready formidable to the Greeks and all Aſia, 
paſſed without oppoſition into the hands of Omar, 


whom Abubeker, at his death, choſe for his ſuc- 


ceſſor. This laſt joined to the title of caliph, 
that of commander of the Faithful, — his 
ſucceſſors retained. 

The new caliph ſaw, in his reign, the Muſſul- 
He never appeared at 
the head of the army. Contented with the 
functions of the prieſthood and the throne, he 
remained quiet at Medina, giving law to his 
empire, whilſt his generals conquered Paleſ- 
tine, the reſt of Syria, all Egypt, Tripoli. in 
Africa and its territory, and a great part of 
Barca, of Kerazan, of Armenia, and of Perſia, 
No one knew better than Omar, how to take 
advantage of this blind obedience which the 
Muſſulmen had devoted to their caliphs. The 
generals that Omar ſuperſeded at the head of 
numerous armies, reſpectfully obeyed the orders 
irom Medina, and became the lieutenants of 
their ſucceſſors. The caliph, thoroughly per- 
ſuaded that ignorance and error could alone retain 
this obedience, burnt the famous library of A- 
texandria, which owed its foundation to the 
Ptolomys. If theſe books, ſaid Omar, contradict 
the 
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the Alcoran and Sunna, they ſhould be de- 
ſtroyed; if they be conformable thereto, what 
occaſion have we for them? our law is ſufficient 
for us. After a reign of ten years, Omar was 
aſſaſſinated by a ſlave whoſe complaints he had 
refuſed to hear. The murderer killed himſelf to 


avoid a more cruel death. Omar did not expire 


till three days after he received his wound. He 


refuſed to name his ſucceſſor ; but he remitted 


his right to fix companions of the prophet, who 
were ſtill living around him. Ali was of this 
number; he tried in vain to obtain from the 


five others, what he believed to be his heritage. 


The enemies that Aieſa had raiſed againſt him, 
the veneration which the Muſſulmen ſhewed for 
her of all the prophet's widows whom he had 


moſt loved, the daughter of their firſt caliph, 


kept, once more, frem the ſee of Mahomet, him 
of all his diſciples who had beſt ſerved his maſter. 
Alt joined, againſt his will, the five who refuſed him 
the ſupreme power, to confer it on Othman, like 
himſelf, a companion of the prophet, but whom 
Omar had declared unworthy of the califate to 
every one who had propoſed him for his choice. 


- Othman imitated his predeceſſor in not ap- oh. 


pearing at the head of the army. His generals 
completed the conqueſt of Korazan and Perſia ; 
they cverturned the throne of the latter, and had 
tke laſt of its kings put to death; took the iſle of 


Rhodes; entered into Nubia; carried on a war 
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againſt the Greek emperor, and drove him out of 
Alexandria, which he had retaken. But whilſt 
they were extending the bounds of the empire, the 


caliph gave himſelf up to a ſhameful effeminacy, 


and to all the exceſs of deſpotic government: 
inſtead” of imitating his predeceſſors, who led a 
ſimple, frugal life, and diſtributed every Friday 
to the Muſſulmen what was left of the treaſure, 
reſerving for themſelves only about a ſhilling of 
our money a day, Othman ſuperſeded provincial 
governors, appointed: by Omar, by Abubeker, 
and even by Mahomet himſelf, to provide for 
his flatterers, on whom he laviſhed treaſures, the 
fruits -of conqueſts that neither he nor they had 
made, | 
This conduct raiſed up malecontents, who in a 


little time became rebels and ſcattered ſedition 
throughout the empire. The Arabians came in 


a great number to encamp near Medina, from 
whence they ſent their chiefs to the caliph, to ſig- 
nify to him, that he muſt either re-inſtate the 
ſuperſeded governors and baniſh his favorites, or 
reſign the ſceptre. The unhappy caliph, tremb- 


ling for his life, obeyed theſe rebels, whom it 


would have been neceſſary to chaſtiſe; he mount- 
ed the pulpir, promiſed to reform his conduct, 
depoſed the governors who diſpleaſed, and named 
the chiefs of the ſedition to replace them. This 
condeſcenſion ſeemed to appeaſe the ſtorm ; the 
malecontents diſperſed; each with an intention 
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to enjoy the fruit of the rebellion, But the in- 
triguing Aieſa meditated to become, a ſecond 
time, the cheriſhed wife of the commander of the 
Faithful. She wanted to place on the throne a 
voung man called Telha, who had found means 
to pleaſe her; ſhe bribed Othman's fecretary, 
with whom ſhe fabricated letters, ſealed with the 
| ſeal of Mahomet, and addreſſed to the ſuperſeded 
governors, which contained in ſubſtance, that, far 
from wiſhing them to obey the pretended letters 
which diſplaced them, Othman ordered them to 
ſeize on thoſe who ſhould preſent themſelves to 
ſucceed them, cut off their feet and hands, and 
empale them. "Theſe falſe orders were ſo ma- 
naged as to be intercepted by thoſe who were to 
be the victims of them. The ſecretary's hand, 
and the ſeal which he had ſet to it, leaving no 
doubt of the authenticity of theſe letters, they 
returned furious to Medina, raiſed the people a 
ſecond time, penetrated into the caliph's houſe, 
and maſſacred him unheard. His body remained 
three days expoſed in the place where he had been 
_ murdered, after which he was buried without the 
leaſt funeral honors. He had reigned near twelve 
vears, and was eighty-two years old when he met 
with this miſerable death. Before the aſſaſſination 
of che caliph, Aieſa had ſet out for Mecca, in 
order to prevent any ſuſpicion's falling on her, 
This precaution did hurt to her intentions. 
Othman 
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Othman was no ſooner dead, than every eye 
turned on Ali. His great courage, a perfect 
knowledge of the Alcoran, added to an old age 
exempt from infirmities, rendered him venerable 
to all the Medineſe. His friends gave out, that 
he ought to have been the firſt ſucceſſor of 
the prophet. Age had leſſened the ambition 
of Ali; he reſiſted for ſome time. before he 
aſcended the pulpit of the Caliphs: at length 
he ſeemed to conſent to the unanimous wiſhes of 
the Medineſe. Telha himſelf, hurried along by 
the torrent, took the cuſtomary oaths to the new 
caliph, which he ſoon hoped to break, and im- 
mediately fled to Mecca, carrying to the widow 
of Mahomet the bloody tunic of the caliph Oth- 
man. This artful woman was deſirous of appear- 
ing to avenge a crime of which ſhe was the real 
author. They called her the mother of the 
Faithful, and ſhe abuſed the credit which ſhe had 
with the people in order to have Ali condemned 
as the aſſaſſin of Othman, The fatal tunic was 
hung up in the temple of Mecca as the ſtandard 
of rebellion ; it was even carried to Damaſcus, 
where the governor of Syria, a zealous ſervant of 
Othman's, exerted every effort againſt Ali, whom 
he believed to be the aſſaſſin of his maſter, 

_ Meanwiule, Aieſa, capable of undertaking any 
thing for Telha, medicated to poſſeſs herſelf of 


Arabia; ſhe aſſembled precipitately an army who 


Rattered themſelves with marching to certain vic- 
| torr 
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tory under the mother of the Faithful. She wrote 
to all the governors to acknowledge the voice of 
Mahomet. Some of them, at the ſight of theſe 
orders, were all obedience; others, faithful to 
their oaths, declared for the caliph elect; in fine, 
Arabia in a ſhort time ſaw two armies ready to 
rend this empire, become fo formidable. Aieſa, 


at the head of her army, in a kind of covered 


litter carried by a camel, wanted to get poſſeſſion 
of Paſra, one of the ſtrongeſt places in Irac. Ali 
- haſtened to its defence: the two armies met, 
and, in ſpite of the mediation of the chiefs, came 
to action. 

A more bloody battle had not been fought a 
long time; Aieſa's camel carried her wherever 
her preſence could animate the ſoldiers; the pa- 
vilion of her litter was ſoon covered with darts, 
and her camel fell pierced with wounds; Telha 
periſhed near his benefactreſs. En moſt ob- 
ſtinate reſiſtance, Aieſa's army was cut to pieces, 
and ſhe herſelf fell into the hands of the caliph. 
The latter reſpected the widow of his maſter; but 
he condemned her to that obſcurity which was 
agreeable to all the Muſſulmen. Aiefa paſſed 
the reſt of her life attended and mut up as be- 
came the widow of Mahomet. 

This victory brought Arabia, Irac, Egypt, and. 


Perſia, under the ſubjection of the caliph, But 
Moavia, governor of Damaſcus, had. aſſembled 


an army in Syria; he {till believed, or feigned to 
believe, 
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believe, Ali the aſſaſſin of his maſter Othman, 
who was likewiſe his couſin german, both being 
deſcended from Ommias the uncle of Mahomet. 
Under this pretext, he tauſed himſelf to be de- 
clared caliph, promiſing, as he ſaid, to pull down 
the uſurper:; he brought over the governor of 
Paleſtine likewiſe to his ſide, and was preparing 
to enter Arabia, when Ali, who had juſt defeated 
Aieſa, learned that it was time to oppoſe a 
more formidable enemy. Ninety thouſand men 
"marched under his command, and met at 
Saffein, on the confines of Arabia, the army of 
Moavia, which was ſtill more numerous. In 
ſeveral ſkirmiſhes between detachments, the arms 
of Ali had always the advantage. At length the 
brave caliph ſent to propoſe to his adverſary, in 
order to ſpare Muſſulman blood, to decide 
their quarrel by ſingle combat, and to reſign the 
ſceptre only with life. Notwithſtanding Ali's 
great age, his valour was dreaded; Moavia re- 
plied to Amru his lieutenant, who preſſed him to 
accept a challenge which he could not honorably 
refuſe: You are certain then of becoming caliph in 
my place? All, irritated at the cowardice of his 
adverſary, longed to give him battle; he ranged 
his troops accordingly, and was ready to attack 
Moavia's camp, when the chiefs came out with 
copies of the Alcoran at the end of their lances, 
and preſented them to All's ſoldiers as pledges of 
union and ſafety, The caliph wanted to charge 

| theſe 
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theſe hypocrites with vigour ; but his army re- 
fuſed to follow him, declaring they would not 
fight againſt the law of God. A retreat was ne- 
ceſſary, and in a little time deputies arrived in 
Ali's camp from Moavia; they came to propoſe 
to- refer the diſpute to two arbitrators, choſen 
one from each army. Ali being preſſed by the 
chiefs of his party: I can decide nothing,” 
cried he, © amidſt an army that has refuſed to 
« obey me; it reſts with you to complete your 
© work.” 1 | 
Moavia having named an arbitrator, ſome of 
Ali's ſoldiers named another, without the caliph's 
participation, but who promiſed at length to 
abide by his deciſion, The two parties agreed 
on a neutral place for the conference, and the 
caliphs retired with the mayor part of their troops : 
Ali to Cufa, Moavia to Damaſcus. The con- 
ference commenced during the ramazan, Amru, 
the arbitrator choſen by Moavia's party, perſuaded 
Ali's arbitrator, that each ſhould publicly depoſe 
his caliph, in order that the election, which they 
ſhould afterward make in conjunction, might be 
more free and reſpected. The Arabian arbitrator 
being mounted on a tribunal raiſed in a place 
where there were a vaſt number of people, *I 
«© depoſe Ali from the califate,” ſaid he, © as I 
ce take this ring from my finger:” then the 


Syrian arbitrator, taking the former's place: 
* You have heard,” ſaid he with a loud voice, 
„ te that 
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ce that Ali has juſt been depoſed in the name of 
ee the Arabians; I depoſe him likewiſe in the 
ce name of the Syrians; and ſince the califate is 
ce vacant, I appoint Moavia to it, and I inveſt him 
ce, with the ſovereign power, as I put this ring 
© on my finger.” The Arabians, deceived, pro- 


teſted loudly againſt this wile, and the two par- 


ties ſeparated more enemies than ever. 

Whilſt Ali's cauſe was betraying at Saffein, 
this caliph was employed in calming a ſedition 
near Cufa. The ſame ſoldiers, who had refuſed 
to fight againſt the Alcoran, conſidered as a crime 


their maſter's having left to the judgment of 


men, what ought, they ſaid, to be decided by 


God alone. Thirteen thouſand of theſe ſoldiers 


took poſſeſſion of a town in Arabia called Naar- 


van, declaring that they would no longer ac- 


knowledge Ali for their caliph, unleſs he diſ- 
claimed the arbitrators that he had left at Saffein. 
As Ali had given his word, he thought he ought 
not to retra& it; inſtead of replying to theſe 
rebels, he marched againſt them. On his arrival 
near Naarvan, he placed the Alcoran on the end 
of a pike in ſight of the town, publiſhing, that 
he would pardon all the ſoldiers who ſhould re- 


pair to this enſign; but that thoſe who ſhould 


perſiſt in the rebellion would be put to the ſword. 
In thoſe times of trouble and fervor, the Alcoran, 
as has already been obſerved, was more reſpected 
than the caliphs, Nine ae of the male- 

contents 
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contents returned to what they conſidered as the 
enſign of cheir faith. Ali having eaſily entered 
the town, which was badly fortified, ordered all 
the remaining rebels to be put to death, without 
ſparing one of them. 

It was after this victory, or rather carnage, that 
Ali learned what had paſſed at Saffein; he was 
informed likewiſe that Egypt had furrendered to 
Moavia through the negligence and bad admi- 
niſtration of its governors, and that Amru, the 
arbitrator who had attempted to ſtrip him of the 
califate in order to inveſt his maſter in it, had 
entered peaceably into Egypt, pretending to 
govern it in the name of Moavia. Arabia was 
not. more quiet than the other parts of the Ma- 
- hometan empire. Moavia ſent to ravage ſeveral 


- cantons of the Yemen, which forms a part of it. 
- The Mahometans, who always thought themſelves 
1. fighting for their law, were yet more cruel againſt 


it their ſtrayed brethren, than againſt thoſe whom 
ſe they called Infidels. The ſhedding of fo much 
al blood raiſed up aſſaſſins, who thought to deliver 

nd Wl their country by exterminating its oppreſſors. 
Three men, accomplices with ſeveral others, 
took, the one the road to Cufa to aſſaſſinate Ali, 
the ſecond that of Damaſcus to perform the ſame 
on Moavia, and the third that of Grand Cairo 
with the like intention on Amru. Moavia re- 
ceived only a wound which was not mortal; 
Amru being ſick the day on which the aſſaſſin 
f 2 nropoſee - 
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_ propoſed to kill him, another iman,* who ſaid 


prayers in his ſtead, received the fatal ſtroke. 


Ali periſhed by the fatal hand that was armed 
againſt him; he was aſſaſſinated in the moſque, 


At firſt the wound did not appear mortal ; but 
it was ſoon found that the inſtrument was poi- 


ſoned. The caliph ordered them to kill his 


murderer with a ſingle ſtroke, after he ſhould be 
dead. 8 

Ali was aſſaſſinated in the ſeventy-third year 
of his age, and the fortieth of the hegira, having 


reigned four years and ten months. This caliph 


had more knowledge, more elevation of mind, 
and more genius, than any of his predeceſſors; 
but he was more unfortunate than all of them. 
Some perſon aſking him why the reigns of Abu- 
beker and Omar had been ſo peaceable, and 
Othman's and his, on the contrary, ſo tem- 
peſtuous : © That is,“ ſaid he, © becauſe Abu- 


é beker and Omar were ſerved by Othman and 


*© me, and we only by ſuch as you.” There is a 
Centiloquium by Ali: it contains a hundred 
maxims, full of force and reaſon, which have 


been tranſlated from the Arabic into ſeveral other 
oriental languages. This is one of them: He, 


who would be rich without poſſeſſions, power ful 
without ſubjetts, and ſulject without maſter, has 
but to ſerve God, and he ſhall find theſe three things. 
The Perſians, and ſeveral other Muſſulman na- 

tions, 


* Iman, a Mahometan prieſt, 
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tions, who ſtill follow the ſect of Ali, conſider 
him as the firſt lawful ſucceſſor of Mahomet ; 
they treat. the three former caliphs as uſurpers, 
and don't admit the Sunna, which we have ſaid 
is the collection of the ancient traditions of Ma- 
homet, from whence the Turks, the opponents 


of the ſect of Ali, have taken the name of Sun- 


nites, and they name Shiites the followers of Ali, 
who raiſe the memory of that caliph almoſt as 
high as Mahomet's. Some hours before Ali's 


death, he was aſked, who ſhould reign after him; 


« Mahomet,” -replied he, © did not name his 
& ſucceſſor, nor ſhall I mine.” He was no ſooner 


dead, than they all turned their eyes on his fon 


Aſſan. 
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This prince was unanimouſly proclaimed in Af. 


Cufa; but he had neither the force nor ambition 
neceſſary to ſecure the throne which Moavia had 
ſhaken, The rebels made new efforts imme- 
diately on his beginning his reign, and it became 
neceſſary to ſend troops againſt them on the con- 


fines of Arabia. The peaceable Aſſan regretted 


already the blood that was about to be ſpilt; and 
whilſt he was preaching ſubmiſſion and concord 
in the moſque at Cuba, Moavia, at the head of 
a powerful army, was promiſing the delights of 
Paradiſe to thoſe who ſhould vanquiſh the pre- 
tended aſſaſſins of Othman, or ſhould die in arms 
againſt them. The warlike Arabians conceived 


contempt for a prince ſo ſparing of human blood. 


Aſſan 


Moaviae 
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Aſſan ſoon perceived that they were growing 
tired of his lenity and efforts for peace. He no 


ſooner learned that a battle had been fought on 


the frontiers of Arabia, in which neither party 
had gotten the advantage, and that the hope of 
an accommodation was more diſtant than ever, 
than he thought only of ſtripping himſelf of a 
dignity ſo foreign to his nature. Againſt the 
conſent of all the partiſans of the houſe of Ali, 
he ſent to deſire of Moavia an annuity during his 


life, and went to paſs his days in obſcurity at 
Medina, practiſing becoming virtues, and diſtri- 


buting to the wretched all the riches which 
Moavia had left him in exchange for the califate. 

The implacable Moavia, ſole poſſeſſor of the 
throne, was ſtill willing to fear the man who had 
reſigned it to him without defending it. The 
agreement between Aſſan and him was, that, after 
Moavia's death, the dignity of caliph ſhould re- 
turn to the family of Ali. The uſurper, as 
ambitious for his poſterity as himſelf, ardently 


deſired to ſecure them the califate. The death 
of Aſſan, who as yet had no children, was deter- 


mined on. His favorite wife engaged to poiſon 
him, on the promiſe of being married to Moavia's 
ſon. But he, who had concerted his death, and 
reaped the advantage of it, deſpiſed ſo much the 
perpetrator, that he refuſed to fulfil his engage» 


ment. 


As 
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As ſoon as the caliph thought himſelf peace- 
ably in poſſeſſion of the throne, he executed the 


e 


project of ſecuring it in his family. Ieſid his 12nd. 


ſon was not only declared his ſucceſſor, but his 
colleague, Moſt of the Muſſulmen took the 


oaths to him, which till then had been done 


only to the reigning caliph, But Oſein, ſon of 
Ali, and grandſon of the prophet by his mother, 


had not the ſame averſion for the empire as his 
brother Aſſan had ſhewn ; and when, after a reign 


of nineteen years, the redoubtable Moavia had left 
all the authority to his ſon leſid, Oſein prepared 
to diſpute with the ſon of the uſurper what he 


conſidered to be the patrimony of his forefathers, 


All the empire was in ſubjection to Ieſid, ex- 
cept Mecca and Medina, which the partiſans of 
the houſe of Ali had cauſed to declare for Oſein. 


. This prince hoped to get poſſeſſion likewiſe of 


was on his way thither, with all his family, at 


Cufa, which had been the reſidence of his father 
and brother. The intelligence which means had 


been found to procure him being multiplied, he 


thought he had only to preſent himſelf at Cufa 
to be proclaimed caliph there. But, whilſt he 


the head of a hundred and fifty armed,men, the 


% 


only forces that he had been able to aſſemble, 
and which he thought ſufficient in a town that 


already acknowledged his authority, Ieſid, in- 
formed of the intentions of the Cufians, ſent new 


troops thither from Syria, and had the principal 
h | partiſans 
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partiſans of Oſein puniſhed, In fine, every thing 
was quieted when the ſon of Ali appeared, and 
the unfortunate prince met a numerous army 
who came to fight him, inſtead of obedient ſub- 
jects whom he expected to fee come running out 
to meet their lawful maſter. 

Oſein's little troop was preſently ſurrounded : 
he had only the choice left him, to acknowledge 
the caliph Ieſid, or, with a hundred and fifty 
men, to make head againſt ſix thouſand. Oſein 


| had with him his brothers, ſiſters, wives, ahd 
two young ſons, all the hope of the houſe of Ali. 


His courage, or rather deſpair, prevented his 
ſaving them from the ſword of the vanquiſher; 
he choſe rather to confirm the Ommiaſian race 
on the throne of Mahomet, by delivering to 
them all thoſe that might diſpute their right, 
than acknowledge them, even by a forced con- 
fent, for the family of his maſters. Affecting a 
prophetic enthuſiaſm, he fell on his knees amidſt 
his people, and repeated aloud a fervent prayer 
to aſk the protection of God for a juſt cauſe and 
the blood of his prophet. | 

Oſein knew how to make the beſt of his bad 
poſition with a conduct and courage worthy of 
another recompenſe. During the night that 
preceded his defeat, and which Ieſid's general 
employed in treating with Oſein, this prince 
cauſed to be digged around his camp a large 


ditch, which he filled in the morning with com- 
| buſtibles, 
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buſtibles, ſo that he ſeemed to be defended by a 
rampart of fire, which the horſes refuſed to ap- 


| proach. Notwithſtanding the moſt vigorous 
reſiſtance, Oſein periſhed, with ſeventeen of his 


brothers or relations, and almoſt all his ſoldiers. 
His ſiſters, ſome of his wives, and his two ſons, 
called Ali and Amru, were preſerved ; who, after 


having been ſtripped of every thing that they had 


yaluable, were dragged in captivity to Damaſcus, 

Ieſid ſaw with joy the head of his rival in 
greatneſs, though he ſhewed ſome ſenſe of 
compaſſion for his fate, Oſein's ſiſters were 
treated as became the grand-daughters of Maho- 


met, notwithſtanding the fanguinary reproaches 


with which they loaded Ieſid; he reſpected even 
the infancy of the ſons of Oſein. As he was 
deliberating in his council upon what he ſhould 
do with them, ſeveral exhorted him not to pol- 
lute his reign with the murder of two innocent 


victims whoſe blood was venerated by every 
Muſſulman. This opinion was violently op- 


poſed by one of Iſeid's miniſters; who, holding 
up a ſmall ſteel inſtrument for cutting nails, ſaid 
to the caliph, My-lord, this ſuffices at preſent to 
terminate the important affair under conſideration ; 
but if it be deferred, the blood of millions will nut 
decide it. This bloody advice ſeemed to be well 
founded, as the hatred of Oſein's children ma- 
nifeſted itſelf at every moment. Iſeid, ſeeing the 
little Amtu, Oſein's ſecond ſon, quarrelling with 
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his ſon, a child of the ſame age, ſaid jeſtingly to 
the young Amru Mouldeſt thou fight with my 
ſon? Yes, replied the child earneſtly ; let us each 
have a fword. This young lion already promiſed 
his father's enemies all that hatred which has 
fince ſo violently ſhewn itſelf between the Shittes 
and Sunnites. But thefe diſpofitions made no 
alteration in Iſeid's conduct, who conſtantly 
treated Oſein's family as generous ſouls ought to 
uſe the unfortunate, ' He ſent them all back to 
Medina, expreſſing the. regret which he felt at 
having been obliged by circumſtances to put 
Oſein to death; and he laviſhed on them every 
ſuccour capable of alleviating their misfortune. 
The Shiites count Oſein and his ſon Ali as the 
third and fourth lawful caliphs. 
leſid's generoſity irritated his enemies. No 
ſooner was Ali's family returned to Medina, than 
the people, full of the remembrance of Oſein, 
thought they ought to ſhake off the yoke of the 
Ommiaſian caliphs. Ali and Amru were. both 
too young to be placed at their head; it was 
therefore neceſſary to oppoſe fome perſon that 
had both courage and experience againſt a prince 
ſo well ſettled on the throne of Mahomet. They 
choſe Abdallah, the ſon of Zobeir, of the family 
of the Aſhemites, from whom their firſt caliph, 
Ali, was deſcended ; and being all come to the 
moſque, the firſt perſon among _— I 
depoſe Tefid from the califate, as 1 take this turban 
Oy . fron 
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From my bead. I depoſe Tefid from the califate, 


ſaid the ſecond, as I take this ſhoe from my foot. 
All the Medineſe having followed this example, 
in an inſtant the ground was covered with tur- 


| bans and ſhoes. They drove out all thoſe who 


ſided with the Ommiaſian family, and took mea - 
ſures, as much as the tumult of a numerous army 
would admit of, to have the principal towns of 
Arabia follow the example of Medina, 

Abdallah marched towards Mecca without ma- 
ny obſtacles, as the garriſon, which held for the 
caliph, was not ſufficiently ſtrong to hinder him. 

Ieſid learned at Damaſcus that his clemency 


to the family of Ali had encouraged the rebels. 


He ſent. immediately a numerous army into Ara- 
bia; the news of its march brought back a great 
many of the rebels; but Medina reſiſted conſtantly. 


This city ſuſtained a long and bloody ſiege, without 


Abdallah, who meditated the conqueſt of the reſt 
of Aſia, making any attempt to ſuccour it. After 
a reſiſtance of three months, Medina was taken 
and pillaged. The victorious ſoldiers regarded 
only the family of Ali, agreeably to the orders 


which they had received from leſid. This ſuc- 


ceſs encouraged the general of the Syrian army : 
he propoſed to beſiege the Arabian caliph who 
was then at Mecca; but whilſt he was marching 
towards it, he learned. the death of his maſter, 
Tefid, and returned into his own country, This 
was the year 684 of Jeſus Chriſt, the-64th lunar 

| n / vear 
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year of the hegira. If two caliphs were ſince ſeen 
in the Mahometan empire, this diviſion ſhould be 
imputed to Abdallah's bad conduct, who did every 
thing that could alienate the Syrians from him, who 
were willing to throw themſelves into his arms. 
Nioavia Il. Immediately after the death of Ieſid, his ſon, 
Moavia II. had been placed on the throne of the 
caliphs. This prince deſcended from it fix weeks 
after, to ſhut himſelf up in ſolitude, The day on 
which he publiſhed his abdication, he ſaid to the 
people: Moavia I. my grandfather, wreſted the ſcep- 
tre of Syria from the ſon-in-law of the prophet, the 
lawful caliph, more noble, more great, and more vir- 
tuous,thau Moavia, who was nothing but an uſurper. 
My fatherTefid put to death Oſein, the prophet's grand- 
ſen, cobom be ought to have revered and ſerved, J 
will not ſucceed to an authority ſo unjuſt, but go and 
weep in ſilence, and off forgiveneſs of the prophet for 
the crimes committed by my family againſt his. The 
Syrians, enraged at the abdication of their caliph, 
vented their fury, as it is ſaid, on the prince's 
preceptor, whom they accuſed of having inſpired. 
him with ſuch moderate ſentiments. This man 
was buried alive by the people. The diſpoſſeſſed 
caliph perſiſted in the reſolution which he had 
taken, and died at Damaſcus a ſhort time after 
his abdication, the Syrians not having been wil- 
ling to admit him, nor indeed would they after- 
ward have been able to prevail on Moavia II. to 


execute any of the functions of the prieſthood, or 
| of 
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of. the empire. They then turned their eyes on 
Abdallah. The principal Syrians, ſeeing all the 
advantages of a laſting union between the forces 
of the Mahometan empire, were on the point of 
prevailing on the people to acknowledge the Ara- 
bian caliph, when they were informed of Abdal- 
lah's having put to death all that remained. at 
Mecca of the houſe of Ommias, and its numerous 
ſervants, and that the cruelties which the caliph 
daily exerciſed had neither motives nor meaſures, 
The Syrians ſoon dropt all thoughts of placing 


this barbarian on the throne. Mervan, of the Abdallak. 
race of Ommias, who had been the firſt that pro- Mervan, 


poſed ſubmitting themſelves to Abdallah, was 


elected caliph at Damaſcus in the room of Moavia 


II.; but Abdallah ftill maintained himſelf in 
Arabia, notwithſtanding his cruelties. Mervan 


reigned only ten months, Abdalmalec, his ſon — 


and ſucceſſor, immediately after his advancement, © 
ordered, that the pilgrimage, which till then the 
Syrians had made to Mecca, ſhould, for the fu- 
ture, be made to Jeruſalem. He was unwilling 
to have the territories of his enemy enriched by 
the immenſe ſums which his ſubjects carried every 


year to Mecca. Thus, in thoſe times of enthuſiaſm 


and fervor, religion already gave way to intereſt, 
Though the empire of Mahomet ſeemed to be 
divided between the Ommiaſians and Aliians, the 


children of Ali lived in obſcurity at Medina, 


whilſt — their Ae relation, uſurped 
the 
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the throne, which he had appeared at firſt to de- 
fend only for them. Mahomet and his brothers, 
grandſons to Oſein, (for hiſtory does not again 
mention his ſons,) were deſcended in a direct line 

from the founder of the Muſſulman law, by Fa- 
tima his only daughter, wife of Ali I. Such in- 
diſputable pretenſions to the califate diſturbed 
Abdallah, though the young prince, who had this 
apparent right, did not ſeem to think of it. The 
caliph then reigning attempted to extort from 
the young Mahomet an oath of fidelity, which 
the deſcendant of the prophet was too high 
ſpirited to take to any one. Ahdallah immedi- 
ately had all the Aliians impriſoned, giving them 
but a few days to ſubmit, or to prepare to die. 
A great number of Muſſulmen, faithful to the 
memory of Ali, aſſembled together. Their chief, 
called Moctar, raiſed the people of Mecca and 
ſeveral towns of Arabia, Abdallah was com- 
pelled to negociate; and the Aliians were releaſed 
from captivity the very day that Abdallah had 
fixed on to demand their heads, if they perſiſted 
in refuſing the oaths. This faction, ſtrong 
enough to enforce reſpe& to the deſcendanrs of 


the prophet, was not ſufficiently ſo to place them 
on the throne : the neceſſity of defending Arabia 
againſt the enterpriſes of Abdalmalec, caliph of 
Syria, ſoon reunited all the Arabians under the 
authority of their caliph Abdallah, and the inte- 
reſts of the houſe of Ali gave way to the common 

| cauſe, 
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eauſe. But Abdallah's efforts only precipitated 
his fall. He periſhed in a battle, after having 
loſt Medina and Mecca, ' His generals attempted 
in vain to defend Irac. Abdalmalec, more va- 
liant, or more fortunate, than all of them, re- 
duced to one ſceptre all thoſe. who had the 
fame faith; and whilſt the deſcendants of Maho- 
met were reduced to a private ſtation, no more 
than one caliph was known, uſurper of the.empire 
which the falſe prophet had founded, 
Thus far the Arabians and all the Muſſulmen 
had made uſe of the money of the Greeks, The 
Mahometan princes had not yet ſtruck their own 


coin. Abdalmalec was the firſt, who made uſe 
of this ſovereign right: the occaſion of it was as 


follows. In ſome tranſactions which the caliph 
had with the Greek emperor, reſpecting the 


bounds of the two empires, the Muſſulman prince 


always began his diſpatches with the form pre- 
ſcribed by his religion: There is uo other God but 


ene God, and Mahomet is bis Prophet. The Chriſ- 


tian monarch, offended, ſent word to Abdalmalec, 
that if he did not change this form, he, the Greek 
emperor, would have legends put on his coin in 


which Mahomet ſhould be deſcribed by titles diſ- 
pleaſing to his followers. The caliph immedi- 
ately forbade the circulation of the Greek money 
in his territories, and cauſed drachms to be ſtruck, 


of which the Arabic legend was, God is eternal. 


The ſuperſtitious Muſſulmen complained at firſt 


againſt . 
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againſt the expoſing of the holy name of God to 
the touch of prophane and impure hands; but 
they comprehended, in the ſequel, that it was for 
the dignity of an empire like theirs to have a 
particular coin. There were ſeveral wars be- 
tween theſe two powerful ſtates under the caliph 
Abdalmalec ; but as we propoſe in this diſcourſe 
to give only the hiſtory of the Mahometan reli- 
gion, the origin and foundation of the Ottoman, 
empire, it will ſuffice to ſay, that Abdalmalec 
took Carthage and all Africa proper; and that 
theſe conqueſts were not made without the ſhed- 
ding of much blood. Abdalmalec died, after a 
reign of twenty-one years more brilliant than 
| juſt. More than any other caliph, he founded 
his power on fear and chaſtiſements ; he impo- 
veriſhed and depopulated the countries which he 
had added-to the empire, and the growth which 
he gave this great body ſenſibiy diminiſhed its 

ſubſtance and forces. ; 
Walid I. ſucceeded his father Abdalmalec with- 
out contention, It is faid that this prince had, 
by his frequent divorces, ſeventy-two wives; for 
Mahomet, who had allowed himſelf an unlimited 
number, had not granted his ſucceſſors more pri- 
vileges in this reſpect than the other Muſſulmen. 
In thoſe times, the incontinence of Roderick, 
king of Spain, and the reſentment of count 
Julian, procured the Muſſulmen the moſt flou- 
riſhing kingdom at that time in all Chriſtendom. 
Roderick 
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Roderick being violently in love with the young 


Cava, daughter to count Julian, was raſh enough 


— 


country for the faults of its maſter; he intro- 
duced the African Muſſulmen into that part of 
Spain which he governed. Muſa, who com- 
manded for the caliph in Africa, ſent troops to 


to violate her. The fiery Julian puniſhed his 


the count: in leſs than three years the Muſſul. 


men defeated Roderick's army, flew him, and 
made themſelves maſters of all his kingdom, 


The barbarians having afterward revolted againſt 


their chief, formed as many ſtates in Spain as there 
were governors; but they were unable to drive 
out the Chriſtians entirely, who, having thereon 
retired into the mountains of Aſturias, diſputed 


their ancient country with the Muſſulmen for 


more than ſeven hundred years, with unequal for- 
tune and rather flow ſucceſs, and they did not 


entirely deſtroy the Mahometan empire in Spain 


till the end of the fifteenth century, under the 
reign of Ferdinand V. and Iſabella, ſurnamed the 
Catholic. | 
After Walid I. eight caliphs of the Ommiaſian 
race poſſeſſed the throne for about thirty years : 
they were called, Solyman I. Omar II. Ieſid II. 
htm Walid II. Ieſid III. Ibrahim, and Mervan 
II. We ſhall paſs over the ſeven firſt, as we have 
found nothing in their reigns which.concerns the 
Muſſulman religion, 
| An 
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Mervaall, An empire founded ſolely on force muſt ſooner 
or later yield to a ſuperior force. The Syrians, 
the Egyptians, and particularly the Arabians, 
grew weary at length of being governed by uſur- 
pers, whoſe throne was cemented with oceans of 
blood only. The firſt year of the reign of Mervan, 
a prince exceſſively cruel, the people revolted at 
Emeſſa, Alexandria, and Cufa. At firſt the ca- 
liph was every where vanquiſher, and every where 
inexorable: the affrighted Muſſulmen deliberated 
with one another, why they obeyed theſe ſangui- 
nary maſters, whilſt the race of their prophet was 
groaning, like themſelves, under oppreſſion. But * | 
the eyes of theſe malecontents never turned to- 3 
wards the deſcendants of Ali: they were ſunk | 
into obſcurity. I 

The Abbaſians, deſcendants of Abbas, a couſin | 
of Mahomet, grandſon, like Ali, of his paternal ? 

_ grandfather, were become powerful by immenſe | 
riches, for which they were indebted to com- 
merce, and the little attention that, till then, | 
the Ommĩaſians had paid to them. Thoſe of the 
houſe of Abbas were not like the Aliians, ſons of 
the daughter of the founder of the Muſſulmen; 
but the people, dazzled with their riches, re- 
ſpected in them the blood of their prophet, much 
more than in the deſcendants of Ali, The chief 
of this fortunate race, named Mahomet like him 

from whom he derived all his glory; was already 
far advanced in age: he had three ſons left out 
of 
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of a numerous family ; he ſhewed them to the 
Muſſulmen as the pillars of their faith, the reſtorers 
of their empire, and the lawful maſters that God 
had given them. -A multitude of malecontents 
repaired to Moloima, the reſidence of Mahomet, 
and took the oaths to that emir, who died a few 
days after, leaving Ibrahim, his eldeſt ſon, at the 
head of this great enterpriſe. The revolt being 
well prepared, broke out at the ſame time in the 
= Korazan, Arabia, Egypt, Syria, and Meſopotamia. 
The Abbaſian party was almoſt every where vic- 
torious ; but their chief fell in the midſt of his 
ſucceſs. As Ibrahim was deſirous of travelling 
through his new dominions, he undertook a pil- 
grimage to Mecca with more pomp than ſafety. 
His eſcort, ſufficiently numerous for a prince who 
ſhews himſelf to peaceable ſubjects, was inſuffi- * 
cient ſor a conqueror who had not reduced all . 
the enemies of his new power. He was attacked | 
near Arran, a town that ſtill held for Mervan II. 
and, after a vigorous reſiſtance, Ibrahim fell into 
the hands of his enemies, who loaded him with 
chains. He died the next day poiſoned; but the 
Abbaſian party did not periſh with its chief, 0 
Abul Abbas, Mahomet's ſecond ſon, was pro- Abul Aba 
claimed at Cufa, and prepared to avenge the Abbas 
death of his brother. An army which Mervan 
IT. had remaining in Irac was cut to pieces by 
Moſlem the governor of that province, Mervan 
_ himſelf, at the head of another corps, his laſt re- 
| hi ſource, 
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ſource, was vanquiſhed by this ſame Moſlem. 
He fled into Syria, and preſented himſelf un- 
eſcorted before the gates of Damaſcus, which he 
could not get opened to him ; his late ſubjects 
granted him no other fayor than not to deliver | 
him to the conqueror. The unfortunate caliph 
_ retired into Egypt, where death attended him. 
The inhabitants of Buſirlair, having received him 
with a perfidious reſpect, put him to death in 
their moſque, and carried his head to Abul Ab- 
bas. Thus ended, in the 132d year of the he- 
gira, the 7 goth of Jeſus Chriſt, the dynaſty of 
theſe ſanguinary Ommiaſians, who had uſurped 
the ſovereign power from the houſe of Mahomet, 
and had, almoſt all, made uſe of his name and 
ſceptre to oppreſs his deſcendants. * 8 
The Abbaſian caliphs did not ſhed leſs bib 
than their predeceſſors. The power of theſe 
princes could be eſtabliſhed only by force. Mer- 
van's head, expoſed in the capital, ſeemed to pro- 
miſe his conqueror a peaceable reign, when the 
Aliians, drawn from their obſcurity by ſome 
malecontents, and even by the remaining parti- 
ſans of the Ommiaſians who had loſt their parents 
and poſſeſſions, attempted to revive the pre- 
tenſions of the houſe of Ali, General Moſlem 
reaſſembled the army; for the Abbaſians, like 
the Ommiaſians, fought by their lieutenants : 
he gained a bloody battle at Calcidena in Syria, 
and obtained ſeveral other advantages, Three of 
All's 
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Ali's deſcendants loft their heads for this new at- 
tempt. Moſlem, after having vanquiſhed the 


ſubjects of the caliph, fought with the ſame ſuc- 


ceſs the Greeks, who attempted to make irrup- 
tions into Armenia, The califate of Abul Abbas 
is remarkable, only by the numerous victories 


won by Moflem, This prince reigned four years; 


hiſtory ſays but little of him perſonally. 


Almanſor, the brother and ſucceſſor of Abul aimaver, 


Abbas, began his reign with cauſing to be ſtran- 
gled, on a very ſlight ſuſpicion, this fame Moſlem 
who had had ſuch conſtant ſucceſs, and who, if 


dme Arabian hiſtorians may be believed, had put 
ſix hundred thouſand men to the ſword in the 


Abbaſian cauſe, The inhabitants of Haſemia, a 
town where the caliph reſided, irritated againſt 


this ungrateful prince, excited a revolt and at- 
© tempted to take his life. Almanſor puniſhed the 
rebels, and had ſeveral Aliians put to death with 
them, whom he believed or ſergned to believe the 


authors of the ſedition. 

This event induced Almanſor to change the 
ſeat of the empire: he laid the foundation of a 
city in the Babylonian Irac, on the confines of 
Perſia, at a day's journey from the ancient Baby- 
lon, This new city was named Bagdad, from 
the name of a hermitage found on the ſpot. The 
undertaking was executed with diſpatch, notwith- 


, ſanding the troubles which agitated the empire 


during the whole reiga of Almanfor; for one 


Mahomet, 


tv 


Mahadi. 
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. Mahomet, of the houſe of Ali, was declared ca- 


liph at Medina, Almanſor, without quitting his 
riſing city, ſent an army into Arabia. The un- 
fortunate Mahomet was taken and beheaded in 
Medina, the very town where he had pretended 


to reign. Ibrahim his brother periſhed likewiſe 


in attempting to avenge him, and the caliph Al- 
manſor cauſed the heads of theſe two vanquiſhed 
princes to be ſet up on the walls of his new 
capital, which he ornamented with palaces and 
moſques whilſt his generals fought for him, 
Bagdad was finiſhed in leſs than ſix years; his 


ſucceſſors enlarged it greatly afterward. 


Mahadi, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Almagiae, 
ſaw ſpring up, immmediately on his coming to 
the throne, a ſe& capable of overturning the 
califate for ever. An Arabian, called Mokanna, 
encouraged by the example of Mahomet, had, 


like him, a mind to found a religion: he coun- 


terfeited inſpiration, publiſhed that the ſpirit of 
God reſided in him, propoſed new precepts, and 
confirmed his miſſion by falſe miracles. The 
people, fond of what was marvellous, fo:lowed 
this new prophet in crowds, who, more indul- 
gent than the firſt, permitted the uſe of wine, 
and did not require ſo many prayers. Several 
towns in Arabia opened their gates to him. 
This enthuſiaſm ſoon formed ſoldiers : the Ma- 


hometan empire was like to be deſtroyed by the 


means that had raiſed it. Mahadi knew how to 
oppoſe 


— 
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oppoſe efficaciouſly this rapid progreſs. . The 


piretended miracles which the impoſtor conti- 
maally publiſhed did not render him the ſtrongeſt; 
he was defeated ſeveral times. At laſt, having 


taken refuge with ſome ſoldiers in a. ſmall poſt 


: which he did not expect to be able to defend 
long, he gave all his companions empoiſoned 
vine, after which he ſer fire to his retreat, with ſo 
much precaution, that the Muſſulmen could 
never extinguiſh it 'till all the dead bodies of the 


ſoldiers, and Mokanna himſelf, were conſumed. . 


This frantic fellow had predicted that he ſhould 
riſe from the dead; his diſciples waited a long 


time in expectation of the miracle, Mokanna 
had ſo ſtrengthened their credulity, that his ſect 


f was eſtabliſhed throughout Arabia, and laſted 


= near two centuries after him. 


Another ſectary ſprang up at the ſame time. 
Abu Anifah, one of the moſt celebrated Sunnite 
= doctors, lived under Mahadi. He entertained 


E ſome particular opinions on different parts of 


the Alcoran, opinions which are now admitted 
by all the Ottomans; but, far from diſquieting 
his ſovereign, he only confirmed his diſciples in 
L the obedience which he thought due to the ſuc- 
ceſſor of Mahomet. Abu Anifah preached con- 
cord and peace, even the pardon of injuries, 
and he prayed publicly for his perſecutors. This 
moral, though eſtabliſhed by ſeveral paſſages of 
the Alcoran, muſt have appeared very new tq 

men, 
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men, who, *till then, had known no other law, 
virtue, nor glory, than that of force. Mahadi 
obtained great advantages over the Greeks, or 
rather Aaron Rachid, his ſecond ſon, a young 
prince full of valour and prudence, made war 
at the head of a fine army, with ſo much ſucceſs, 
that he obliged the empreſs Irene to become tri- 
butary to the Muſſulmen. This celebrated fe- 
male uſurper, who was the firſt that found means 
to ſubject the Roman eagle to the ſceptre of a 
woman, and whoſe profound policy repaired for 
ſome.time the misfortunes and faults of her prede- 
ceſſors, was obliged to purchaſe a peace with the 
Muſſulmen by an annual ſum, which could not 
be conſidered but as a tribute, and Aaron Rachid 
brought back his army glorious and triumphant 
to Bagdad, 2 "Ei 
Mahadi, penetrated with admiration of the 
talents and ſuperior qualities of Aaron Rachid, 
would fain declare him his immediate ſucceſſor; 
but the prince rejected what did not belong to 
him. He declared, that he would never reign 
to the prejudice of his elder brocher Muſa ; ne- 
vertheleſs he poſſeſſed the califate ſooner than 
he had reaſon to expect. Mahadi was exceſſively 
fond of one of his wives, newly admitted 
to the honor of his bed: ſhe who had been his 
favorite before this new conqueſt, tormented 
with jealouſy, gave her rival a beautiful fruit, 
which ſhe had empoiſoned, The girl imme- 
diately 
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155 allow him in his court the credit which his 


important ſervices ſeemed to merit. This war- 
rior, irritated at ſeeing the country which he had 
defended governed by women and eunuchs, 
thought the caliph unworthy of the ſceptre; he 


communicated his ſentiments to all the warriors, 


who, after having participated his dangers and 
glory in Egypt, conſidered themſelves like him 
neglected and forgotten at the court of Bagdad. 
He inveſted the palace with them, made himſelf 
maſter of the perſon of the caliph, his mother, 
wives, and concubines, and ſhewed the people, 
as ſovereign, Mahomet, ſurnamed Kaher, brother 


to the depoſed caliph. This revolution was not 


made without much bloodſhed. | Munes was 
even obliged to ſacrifice the late caliph to the 
ſafety of his new maſter and of himſelf. They 


Ay he affected ſome. ſigns of grief and reſpect at 


the ſight of this head which had borne the crown; 
but it was expoſed, notwithſtanding, to the eyes 
of the multitude in all the ſtreets of Bagdad. 


Kaher did not ſhew himſelf more worthy of the 


throne than the prince that he had replaced. 
This ſame Munes, who had made him caliph, 


aſhamed of his work, thought of nothing but 


how to deſtroy it. A conſpiracy was diſcovered 
in the very moment that it was about to break 
out ; Munes, and his accomplices, already armed 
and in a ſtate of defence, ſurrendered on the faith 
of a treaty only, which was to preſerve them their 

| K liberty 
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Rhadi. 
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liberty and property; the caliph granted it with 
facility, and broke it with ſtill more facility: the 
headof Munes, who was treacherouſly put to death, 
and thoſe of ſome chiefs, were expoſed tht ſecond 
day after in different public places at Bagdad. 

This ſpectacle produced the contrary effect to 
what the caliph had expected from it. His per- 
fidy and cruelty irritated more and more the 


ſoldiers and people: the blood of the firſt con- 
| ſpirators raiſed up a greater number. The Turks 


beſieged the palace, and rouſed their caliph from 
the lumber into which he had been plunged by 
debauchery, to drag him to priſon ; they put out 
his eyes, and obliged him, by bad, treatment, to 
declare his abdication. Kaher reigned leſs than 
a year; and though, in that ſhort ſpace, he had 
ſpilt much blood, he was not put to death. After 


| ſeveral years captivity, Mothaki, one of his ſuc- 


ceſſors, ſet him at liberty; but, it is ſaid, he was 
reduced to ſuch miſery, that he aſked alms the 
reſt of his life at the door of a moſque. Such a 
beggar ought to be more an object of horror than 
of piry. | 

Rhadi Billah, fon to Moktader, 15 eldeſt of 
the Abbaſians, was taken from the priſon in 
which he had been confined by his uncle Kaher. 


This prince aſcended the throne in the 322d year 


of the hegira, the 934th of Jeſus Chriſt, He 
completed the loſs of the authority of the caliphs 
already ſ io tottering. The provincial governors, 

| become 
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become hereditary, not only diſregarded the or- 


predeceſſors, but even refuſed him the annual 
ſums, to which the laſt caliphs had been confined 
by degrees, and who had made tributary ſove- 
reigns of thoſe that originally were only officers 
removeable at pleaſure. 
Fourteen ſovereigns, among which the Fati- 
mite caliph was the moſt powerful, had reduced 
the Arabian califate to the territory that ſur- 
rounded its capital. The power of Mahomet's 
ſucceſſor was confined to things ſpiritual, to ſome 
deciſions on points of doctrine, and to vain ho- 
nors, -which the Fatimite caliph, who pretended 
with more reaſon to the ſucceſſion of Mahomet, 
always refuſed him. 

Rhadi was even incapable of exerciſing the 
authority which he had left him in Bagdad. Small 
as was this ſceptre, it became too weighty for his 
hands, A vizier, charged with giving an account 
to the caliph of every important affair, and to 
enforce the execution of his orders, was inſuf- 
ficient for the effeminacy or rather incapacity of 
of I Rhadi. The only act of abſolute ſovereignty 
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in that he ventured on during his reign, was to 
cr. ſtrip himſelf of it. He appointed an officer be- 
8 tween himſelf and the vizier, who, charged with 
He all the weight of government, became the real 
phs monarch. This new maſter was called Emir-al- 
Int, Omra, that is, in Arabic, emir of emirs, or prince 
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ders of Radi, as they had already done thoſe of his 
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of princes. The caliph, in order to rid himſelf 
entirely of every kind of trouble, permitted the 


emir-al-omra to read public prayers in the great 
moſque, and in the pulpit of Mahomet, a function 
"till then indiſpenſably reſerved to the caliph, 
which neither Mahomet nor any of his ſucceſſors 
had ever executed by deputy. Ebn Raick, the 
firſt emir-al-omra, diſgraced at the ſame time 
both his new authority and the califate, by 
purchaſing a peace of the general of the Karmates, 
prince of Air, the moſt feared, though the leaſt 
of the Mahometan ſovereigns: the commander 
of the Faithful ſubmitted to pay tribute to this 
prince, who, properly ſpeaking, was nothing 


more than a chief of freebooters. After this 


period, the dignity of caliph loſt all its power. 
But as the empire of Mahomet ſeemed to 
be founded principally on the Alcoran, the 
uſurpers of the different provinces, which at firſt 
had formed all together but one ſtate, ſtill con- 
tinued a long time, for form ſake, to receive 
the inveſtiture from this pretended chief, who 
ſtiled himſelf the fucceſſor of the prophet. 
Mahomet had likewiſe in Egypt another ſuc- 
ceſſor, deſcended from his daughter Fatima, who 
alſo conferred inveſtitures on the princes his 
neighbours, and who, in the ſequel, was reduced 
to the functions of the prieſthood, like the caliph 
of Bagdad. But the latter groaned under the 
yoke of uſurpation much ſooner than bis com- 
| 175 | PETITOT, 
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petitor. The emirs-al-omra depoſed the com- 
mander of the Faithful as often as their intereſt 
or caprice prompted them to. 

This new dignity, though farmed from the 
ruins of the califate, appeared ſo important in 
the empire of Mahomet, that about the year 450 
ok che hegira, 1058 of Jeſus Chriſt, under the 
& caliph Kaiembar Illah, Trogrudbek, grand-ſon of 
Seljioud, founder of the dynaſty of the Selgieucids, 
conqueror of Irac, Syria, Meſopotamia, Natolia, 
and ſeveral other provinces, after having van- 
Z quiſhed the emir-al-omra, would be emir-al-omra 
| himſelf, in order to divide with the caliph the 
right of being named in public prayers, to aſcend | 
into the pulpit of Mahomet, in ſhort, to ſee him- 
E ſelf affociated in the prieſthood, which all the 
Z Muſſulmen ſtill looked upon as the foundation 
and ſupport of the ſovereign power. The new 
: lieutenant powerfully protected the Abbaſtan ca- 
S liph. Monſtaſer Billah, . caliph of Egypt, had 
E ſucceeded to chaſe away his competitor from 
Bagdad, and had gotten himſelf acknowledged 
in almoſt every part of Arabia for the ſole com- 
mander of the Faithful. Trogrudbek overran 
theſe provinces at the head of a numerous army ; 
he vanquiſhed in ſeveral battles thoſe who per- 
liſted to call Monſtaſer Billah chief of the reli- 
gion. He brought back Kaiembar Illah to Bag- 
dad, where he himſelf graced the triumph of 
the caliph, by holding the reins of his mule in a 

| public 
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entry, and replacing that prince in the pulpit of 
Mahomet. ws 

As a reward for this ſervice, Trogrudbek aſked 
the daughter of Kaiembar Illah in marriage, 
whether he loved her, or that he thought this 
alliance would ſecure him on kis throne. The 
haughty caliph refuſed at firſt to mix the blood 


of the Abbaſians with that of the Turks, whom 


he conſidered as barbarians in proportion as they 


were become more powerful, Trogrudbek, irri— 
tated, inveſted the palace of the commander of 
the Faithful, and ſwore he would not let any one 


go in or come out, *till the caliph ſhould have 


conſented to make him his ſon-in-law. Kaiem- 
bar granted through weakneſs what he had re- 
fuſed through pride. Trogrudbek carried his 
new ſpouſe to Rai, in the Perſian Irac, where he 
had eſtabliſhed the ſeat of his poſſeſſions, and 
left a governor in the reſidence of the caliphs. 
We ſhall not undertake to relate all the wars 
which happened between the uſurpers of the 
empire of Mahomet; but finiſh this ſketch of 
the hiſtory of their religion, at the time when 


their power ended. After Trogrudbek, the ca- 


lifate was nothing but a vain title, The Sel- 


geucid Turks tore this empire to pieces in orde 


to plunder the wreck. 

We have intended ſolely to give an inſight into 
the Muſſulman religion; to ſay what power it 
had given its miniſters, how theſe miniſters loſt 
it, 
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it, how opinion yielded-to force, in fine, how the 
Turkiſh princes uſurped the ſceptre, which, *cill 
then, had never been ſeparated from the Alcoran, 
We ſhall neither mention the cruſades, ſo fatal to 


$ hiſtorians of every age and country; nor the con- 
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. queſts of Saladin, who came from Perſia to over- 
turn the throne of the Fatimite caliphs, by mak- 


ing himſelf maſter of Egypt, after having had 
Adhud, the laſt of them, ſtrangled; and to take 


Ixx1 


Europe and Aſia, they are written by a crowd of | 


J. C. 1177s 


from the Cruſaders, in Paleſtine, what had coſt Hes. 567. 


them ſo much blood; nor of Zengiſkhan, 
who came from the extremity of Corea, to 
conquer half the univerſe, and deſtroy theſe 


Turks who had ſubjected the ſucceſſors of Ma- 


homet. Theſe great events merit a particular 
hiſtory, an undertaking for them alone. We 
ſhall ſolely remark, that, after the caliph Kaiem- 


bar, eleven princes of the houſe of Abbas languiſhed 


ſucceſſively on the throne of Mahomet at Bagdad; 


chat they did not preſerve, even the appearance of 
power; that the laſt of thefe pontiffs having diſ- 
| covered a deſire to ſhake off the yoke of the Mo- 
8 guls, prince Houlagoukhan, the grandſon of 


| Cengis, facked Bagdad, and took from the caliph 


both his title and life, in the year 6 $6 of the he- 
gira, 1258 of Jeſus Chriſt. | | 

After this period, there were no more caliphs 
at Bagdad. Saladin had deſtroyed under his. 
reign the Fatimite caliphs in Fgypt. Bibar, 
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"HISTORICAL DISCOURSE, &c. 


ſultan of Egypt, three years after the deſtruction 
of the califate of Bagdad, picked up a branch of 
the Abbaſians, which exiſted and preſerved this 
title *till the conqueſt of Egypt by Selim I. in 
1517 of Jeſus Chriſt, 923 of the hegira. But 


| theſe caliphs, without a ſhadow of power, were 


ſubjects of princes who received the inveſtiture 
from them, becauſe the pretended ſucceſſors of 
Mahomet, in giving the people the example of 
ſubmiſſion, ſeemed to render the authority of 
their maſters more ſacred. 
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Turkiſh, or Ottoman Empire, 


| From its Foundation in 1 300, to the Peace of 
. BELGRADE in 1740. 
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OTHMAN I. 


FIRST REIGN. 


HE Ottomans, whoſe hiſtory we ate about From 14c0 
to write, are, according to the opinion j. 2 
of the moſt learned in Oriental dynaſties, 729t9726, 

deſcended from the Oguſian Turks. Being dri- eira. 
yen from their abode on the borders of the 
Caſpian ſea, by inteſtine wars, they took ſhelter 

among the Selgieucid Turks, ſovereigns of Iconia, 
and received their name from Ottoman, their firſt 
chief who became ſovereign. Till then theit 
hiſlory- is confounded with that of the other 
Turks: it is only at this period that it became 
peculiar to them, We ſhall unfold, by what 
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-2 HISTORY or ruf OTTOMANS. 


bs 13% means theſe people, without any deſire of glory 
7 Hex, 706 or love of their country, have been able to exe- 
— cute * acts of courage, enſlave the re- 
3 the Roman empire, and all the country 
that th = laſt "29620 in the Eaſt in their * 

eſt proſperity. 
State of For a whole century the known parts of a 


Aſia when 
Oman world had been harraſſed with amazing emigra- 


| ft . tions: the nations were, as one may ſay, preci- 
5 pitated on one another. The beſt part of Aſia 
continued in the poſſeſſion of the deſcendants of 
Zengiſchan. Houlagou, one of them, who was 
tributary to his brother Magou the great khan 

of the Tartars, poſſeſſed all Perſia; he had put 


to death the laſt of the caliphs, and deſtroyed this 
title, or at leaſt this power, for ever. The 
Greek empire, reduced to the city of Conſtan- 
tinople and to ſome parts of Thrace, of Mace- 
donia, of Theſſaly, and of Bithynia, was not 
, recovered from the cruſades, the ſchiſm, the 
uſurpation of the Latins, and from ſo many. in- 
teſtine and foreign wars, after which the ancient 
maſters were at length remounted on their ſhat- 
tered throne. The kingdom of the Selgieucids 
of ſubjugated Iconia, like all the other poſſeſſions 
of the Turks, had ended with Mazoud II. its laſt 
maſter: in fine, the empire of Mahomet, ce- 
mented by ſo much blood and ſo many victories, . 
had yielded to forces more ſanguinary, If there 5 
were (till 3 ſome petty Mahometan ſo- Þ » 
vereigns 1 
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vereigns in a corner of Aſia, they were thoſe 1.8, 1300, 
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that the conquering 3 had diſdained to Hes. L 
notice. | 1 3 
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In effect, after the diſſolution of the kingdom 5 
of Iconia, ſome ſervants of the laſt ſultans ſought the e 
their ſafety in inacceſſible mountains. As ſoon 3 
as the vanquiſhers were retired, theſe new emirs 
came to diſpute with the Greeks ſome ancient 
poſſeſſions which were laid waſte. The hiſto- 
rians moſt to be credited count five of theſe 
emirs or captains, who, after having appropriated 
to themſelves in common all the flat country of 
Aſia minor, divided it between them, in order 
to conquer, each on his borders, the ſtrong cities 
and the maritime towns which the "OP yet 
poſſeſſed. 8 

Othman, the ſon of Trogrul, wha had uſe- 
fully ſerved the laſt ſultan of Iconia, was one : 
of the braveſt; Bithynia,* which extends along 
the borders of the Black ſea as far as the Pro- 
pontis, had formed his government under the 
laſt ſultans of Iconia, and became his lot after 
their overthrow. Thoſe, who, after the Ottoman 
writers, are deſirous of giving their empire more 
extenſive poſſeſſions at the beginning, make this 
emir. a powerful prince, who had received from 
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* The Ottoman emperors look on a ſmall village of Bithynia, called 
Soguta, as the cradle of their houſe, becauſe Trogrul and his ſon Othman 
were born there. They have granted it ſeveral privileges, which it ill 


enjoys. 
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2 — 71g theſe ſultans of Iconia the inveſtiture of a very 
| Hee. — large poſſeſſion between Iconia and the Greek 
— empire; but there was then no other power in 


Aſia than the Moguls who had raviſhed it, We, 
ſhall judge how much the territory which Othman 
governed ought to be confounded with that of 
the Greeks, by the firſt. military n related 

ol him after he became ſovereign. 
oma The governors, or Greek princes, jealous of 


punithes 


2 Othman, whom, they already conſidered as a dan- 
two neigh- gerous neighbour, reſolved to get rid of him by 
ſelves thai treachery, One of them, who was poſſeſſor of 
1 caſtle of Jariſſar, invited Othman to the wed- 
ding of his daughter, as well as all the neigh- 
bouring ſeigniors, Turks or Greeks. The Tur- 
kiſh emir, though admoniſhed of this entertain- 
ment's being intended to be fatal to him, reſolved 
to accept the invitation, He requeſted the go- 
vernor of the caſtle of Belejiki, the intended ſon- 
in-law and accomplice of the treacherous gover- 
nor of Jariſſar, to receive into his fort his 
(Othman's) wives and moſt valuable effects, 
under pretext, that being at war with another 
neighbour, he feared leſt this enemy ſhould come, 
during the entertainment, to pillage Carachiſar, 


I the place of his reſidence. The governor of 


Belejiki eagerly receiyed this propoſal, Othman 


ſent to this traitor's forty young warriors, diſ- 
guiſed like women, and covered with long veils, 


with torches and arms incloſed in caſes. The 
| | feſtiyal 


o T H M AN 1. 


feſtival was to be held in a plain near the caſtle 1. 12 
of Belejiki. Othman repaired thither the day 2 700 
appointed with but few attendants, after having % — 


en-ambuſhed a hundred of his braveſt ſoldiers in 
a wood near the place of entertainment. The 
gueſts were no ſooner aſſembled, than flames and 
abundance of ſmoke were ſeen iſſue from the 
caſtle, which Othman's pretended wives had ſet 
on fire. The governor and his father-in-law, 
who ran to extinguiſh it, were vigorouſly charged 
by the hundred men in ambuſcade, and cut in 
pieces with all thoſe of their party. Orhman had 
time the ſame day to take the caſtle of Belejiki, as 
likewiſe that of Jariſſar, which belonged to the 
father of the bride. It is ſaid, that he gave this 
bride to his ſon Orcan, who had ſhared with him 
the peril and glory of his conqueſt, The young 


captive entered the bed of the murderer of her 


father and lover, and was mother to the emperor 
Amurath I. 


The commencement of the Ottoman empire om 
is fixed about the year 700 of the hegira, 1300 gaundation 


of Jeſus Chriſt. Its founder knew how to em- 5 
ploy advantageouſly the means of extending it. 
The Mahomeran empire had flouriſhed by enthu- 
haſm and the ſevereſt diſcipline ; Othman fol- 
lowed the ſame maxims in the little country 
where he began to be feared, He called himſelf 
the enyoy of God to render Iſlamiſm triumphant, 


weakened by Zengiſkhan and his ſucceſſors. 
| Ochman 
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6 HISTORY or THE OTTOMANS. 


18 85 130% Othman gave the Idolaters and Greeks the choice 
Hig. 7 of embracing the Muſſulman religion, or of pay- 
" Fo ing him a tribute, At the head of ſome ſoldiers, 
excited by the hope of booty, or of martyrdom, 
he conquered Iconia from the Tartars, who had 

_ poſſeſſed it ſince the death of the laſt ſultan, and, 

by degrees, almoſt all Bithynia from the Greeks, 

The diſſention which was broken out between 

the two Andronicuſes, grand- father and grand- 

ſon, whilſt they reigned together at Conſtanti- 
nople, deprived them of the means of oppoſing a 
progreſs which already threatened the downfall 

of this once mighty empire. Moreover, the 


tians turned to the advantage of their common 
enemies. | 
After ſeveral conqueſts, Othman attempted 
that of Burſa, the capital of Bithynia, renowned 
for its baths, one of the ſtrongeſt places of which 
the Greek emperors remained poſſeſſed. His 
firſt efforts were unſucceſsful. After a rather 
long ſiege, he found himſelf obliged to retire, 
leaving only ſome troops in ambuſh, to moleſt 


the commerce, and hinder the garriſon from 


leaving it: it was then that, he made choice of 
Jengiſhari, a town in the vicinity of Burſa, for 
his place of reſidence. 


ohm His valour and policy ſoon procured him more 


reduces a 


great nume ſplendid ſucceſſes, A ſwarm of Tartars having 


Soil ſpread over all the provinces of the Turkiſh e- 


mirs, 


mutual averſion of the Greek and Latin Chriſ- 
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mirs, Othman, more valiant than his neighbours, JC 190% 3 
vanquiſhed thoſe who came to pillage Carachiſar, may % H 


— 


th a 


his ancient capital. The rapidity of his con- 
queſts in defenceleſs countries has without doubt 
deceived thoſe who have believed him to have 
been at firſt a powerful ſovereign. g 
Othman knew equally, how to take advantage 
of diſcord and of peace. Inſtead of making a 
great ſlaughter of theſe vagabonds, according to 
the oriental manner of fighting, he loaded with 
| chains all the vanquiſhed who were deſirous of 
ſaving theirlives, and offered them afterwards lands 
and liberty, if they would conſent to embrace 
his religion. Other Tartarian brigands ranged 
themſelves under his government; thus Othman 
founded a nation of ſoldiers. The vagabonds, 
without any other right to their new poſſeſſions, 
than the conceſſion of the prince, holding of 
him, even their lives and liberties, fortified that 
deſpotiſin'® which is the eſſence of a government 
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perfectly 


We underſtand here by deſpotiſm, the right of commanding without 
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contradiction, and without written laws, or the ſole right of interpreting 
thoſe that are ſo. The Turks know no other written law than the Alcoran 
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and the Sunna, which give, indeed, ſome general precepts, but are far from 
| preſcribing the manner of governing in particular caſes, or in all the ordinary 
ones. Though the interpretation of thoſe pretended ſacred writers belongs 
to the mufti, the dignity and poſſeſſions of this chief of the Muſlulman 
religion are in the hands of the emperor z he dares not undertake any thing 
againſt the will of his maſter, at leaſt if he be not ſure of dethroning him. 
The manners of the Turks, more conſtant than their laws, undoubtedly 
retrain the power of the monarch, He riſks his throne and his life, when 


he 


8 HISTORY or THE OTTOMANS. 
Ye 1300, perfeftly military. The firſt ſubjects of the 


81326. 
Hes. 75% Ottoman empire were warriors docile to the voice 
0 72 
orf their chief. Othman juſtified this abſolute 
power by the authority of the Alcoran, and by 
the example of the Divinity, of whom ſovereigns 
are the image. As the ſupreme Being 1s un- 
bounded in his decrees, ſaid he, he, who repre- 
ſents him on earth, ought to be ſo likewiſe, 
This was the great argument of Mahomet, to 
which his followers had not learned|to anſwer. 
After theſe principles, though it appears cer- 
tain that Othman never bore the title of emperor, 
nor even that of ſultan, he nevertheleſs laid a 
good foundation for the power of his future race, 
by announcing to his ſubjects a God remunerator 
and avenger. In perſuading them that the ſo- 
vereign was the organ by which this God mani- 
feſted to them his wiſhes, he inſpired them with 
ſuch a devotion for the blood of their maſters, 
that it makes an eſſential part of the form of 
worſhip which the Ottomans believe due to the 
Divinity. 
he attempts to miſuſe them too openly. This is alſo an effect of deipotiſn, 
which expoſes the days of the ſovereign whenever this ſovereign is not the 
ſtrongeſt. The Turks are not all flaves, as ſome have pretended z but 
they are all liable to confiſcation of property, and even to be put to death 
without being convicted of any crime: and this misfortune happens fre- | Nl 
quently to the moſt elevated ranks. The Ottoman monarchs are likewilt v 
deſpotic, in no one's having a right to reclaim in their preſence, either the WW 
intereſt of the people, or the authority of the law. To conclude, if ue 
define deſpotiſm a power without bounds, the Ottoman emperors are not a 


deſpotic, and there are none ſuch on the face of the earth. But if we 


_ define it a power without rules, there is no monarch more deſpotic tha 
the ſovereign of we Turks. 


OTHM AN EX 


Divinity. They ſtill believe, at this day, that len 1399 
the houſe of Othman will have end, only with Hep. 799 
their empire, which is itſelf to laſt as long as the ws 


world. Though the Ottoman emperors are not, 
as the caliphs were, ſucceſſors of Mahomet, and 
premier pontiffs, their perſon is not leſs ſacred, 
nor their orders leſs regarded as emanations of 
the Divinity, unleſs they directly claſh with the 
precepts of the Alcoran. The blind obedience, 
which communicates itſelf ſtep by ſtep, renders 
the authority of the loweſt officers of the empire 
as abſolute as the emperor's, 


Orcan, the ſon of Othman, a prince as valiant Prince Or- 


as his father, again beſieged the town of Burſa, 


and had the good fortune to take it. Death pet et 
ſurpriſed the emir, as he was preparing to remove Oman. 


the ſeat of his dominions to this capital of 
Bithynia, He ſent for his ſon to come to him at 
| Jengiſhari, that he might give him his laſt orders, 
"and bid him a final adieu. Othman died the 
726 year of the hegira, 1326 of Jeſus Chriſt. 
This prince had great deſigns, a tried courage, 
and a rare prudence, He knew how to com- 
municate to his nation the force neceffary to 
extend and elevate it. He civilized barbarians 
| juſt as much as was neceſſary to teach them to 
vanquiſh; for, as we ſhall ſee, the Ottomans were 
always more ſanguinary than the other nations, 
and their ferocity greatly augmented the renown 
of their valour. 
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HISTORY or Tae OTTOMANS. 


Ni. 
SECOND REIGN. 


IRC MN aſcended the throne, aged thirty-five 
years, with more pomp than his father, He 
introduced into his court pageantry and magni- 
ficence, and ſtiled himſelf ſultan. This title, 
more impoſing than that of emir, began to accord 
with the extent of country that Orcan had to 
govern, the bounds of which he flattered himſelf 
with enlarging conſiderably. Othman had fixed 
before his death that Burſa ſhould be the ſeat of 
his empire. His ſon followed this project. He 


adorned with vaſt edifices his new reſidence, and 


eſtabliſhed in it moſques, hoſpitals, public mar- 
kets, in ſhort, every thing ſuitable to the capital 
of a powerful ſtate. The new ſultan declared 
his brother Allaadin grand vizier, that is, prime 
miniſter, and the next to himſelf in the ſtate. 


This example was not followed by Orcan's ſuc- 


ceſſors, who, always ſuſpicious, regarded their 
neareſt relations as their greateſt enemies. The 
ſultan aboliſhed the uſe of the Selgieucid money, 
and had a coin of his own ſtruck. Orcan, well 


| perſuaded that armies docile to the voice of their 


chief would be the principal ſpring of his autho- 
rity, 


ORC A NL 11 


rity, applied himſelf to the perfecting of the J. 
military diſcipline which his father had eſtabliſhed. Heg. 2265 
He was the firſt that fixed a daily pay for the — 
infantry, who, *till then, had been paid only by 
pillage, or the hope of Paradiſe, He formed a 
corps of young Chriſtian renegades, wreſted in 
infancy from their parents, and who had no other 


| reſource to get out of ſlavery than to carry arms. 


Theſe young ſoldiers, being placed under ſevere 
maſters, ſoon learned to obey and to bear hunger 
and fatigue: and they ſaw a certain advancement | 
for recompenſe of their docility and courage, 
Thoſe, who poſſeſſed lands, or other riches, were 


| appointed to the cavalry; they formed the corps 


of ſpahis, which {till ſubſiſts, mounted on horſes 


| as ſwift as docile, Orcan aſſigned to the military 


a particular dreſs. 

With troops, if not more courageous, at leaſt Orcan 
more numerous and better diſciplined than his — 
father's, he vanquiſhed Andronicus, the Greek 1 
emperor, who had paſſed the ſea to oppoſe the 
incurſions of the Turks, After having beaten 
this prince in ſeveral battles, in one of which 
Andronicus was wounded, Orcan obliged him to 
make a ſudden retreat, He took Nicomedia, and J. c. 1327. 


. . Heg. 727. 
thus became ſovereign of the territory that ſur- 


| rounded it, which extended a good way. Though 


theſe ſoldiers gave but little quarter, Orcan had 


given orders to ſpare the women and children, 


All the priſoners of this kind became as many 
C 2 ſubjects, 


= 


— 
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| 10 O. — 4 fubjedts, whom he ſent to repeople the places leaf: 
Hes - 721 inhabited. The ſultan, ſeeing that his new do- 


minions wanted cultivators, repaired, by the ex- 
treme care that he took of the children, the loſs 
of their fathers, ſacrificed in too great a number 
at his conqueſt. He eſtabliſhed in every town a 
cadi, a judge that was to be reſponſible to the 
baſhaw or governor of the province. Theſe 
officers began forthwith to render a ſpeedy and 


arbitrary juſtice, alone known in the Ottoman 


empire. | 

Of all Orcan's conqueſts, Nice coſt him moſt 
time and men. He remained two years beforc 
that place, which was defended with more reſo- 
lution than the Greeks had ſhown a long time, 
Orcan made uſe of war engines that were then in 


uſe for battering walls, but which could not 


be erected without much bloodſhed. When the 
breaches were open, the beſieged demanded ſolely 
the liberty of retiring to Conſtantinople, Orcan 
not only granted them their requeſt, but he per- 
mitted even thoſe who wiſhed to change thei: 
reſidence to carry away their property. Thi: 


' generolity retained at Nice a great many citizens, 


who, in hopes of being governed with juſtice, 


continued to dwell in their own country, paying 


tribute to the conqueror. Several even embraced 

Iſlamiſm. Orcan took care to provide advan-W 

tageouſly for all the women that were become 
widow 


c A N 1 13 


widows during the ſiege of Nice, and from whom Err 1336s 

children might yet be hoped for. Hes. 299 

As yet Orcan had only made war with the wm 
Greeks. Full of his father's maxims, he pre- 
tended, or at leaſt he publiſhed, that the Muſſul- 
men ought not to turn their arms againſt one 

another, and that the ſword of a true Believer _ a 

ſhould never be dipped but in the blood of Infi- h 

dels. This prejudice encouraged the ſoldiers, . 

and made their ſultan appear to them as a mi- 
niſter of the decrees of God; but it likewiſe 
ſeemed to forbid Orcan the hope of ever reigning 
- over theſe countries near him, which Mahometan 
emirs poſſeſſed of the ruins of the Selgieucid em- 
pire. The children of the emirs that had di- 
vided Natolia with Othman I. had made new 
partitions between them, which weakened their 
power. This diviſion of the Muſſulman forces 
preſented a fine field for the avidity of Orcan. 
The ſultan obtained by fraud what he durſt not 
take by force. Being become the moſt powerful 
of the Muſſulman princes, he cauſed himſelf to 
be proclaimed guardian to an emir, the grandſon 
of Sarkan, who, as yet but a child, inherited the 
throne of his father. The new guardian took 
poſſeſſion of the dominions of Raſim his ward; 
he garriſoned his towns, under pretence of de- 
fending them, and gathered the impoſts which 
this prince drew from his ſubjects, in order, as 
he ſaid, to œconomize them for preſſing occa- 


ſions. 
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JC. 1336 ſions. The feeble ward never durſt afterwards 
nes 55 , reclaim rights which no one could enforce. He 
died the ſubje& of a prince, who had called him- 
ſelf his protector and ally in order to wrelt from 

him his patrimony, 
Another emir, grandſon likewiſe of Sarkan, 
young and without experience, amazed at the 


rapid ſucceſs and power of Orcan, reſolved to 


reſign to him his eſtate, which conſiſted of five 
towns, ſeparated by ſome plains, forming together 
a ſmall province, of which Pergamo was the 
capital. This emir was called Turſonbeg. A- 
gilbeg, his younger brother, irritated at the pro- 
poſal of reſigning to a raviſher the inheritance 


of his father, and of giving the ſubjects of his 


houſe a foreign maſter, declared, that he would 


defend the ſceptre which his brother abandoned 


ſo cowardly, and.. endeavoured to get himſelf 
acknowledged emir in his place. As this dif- 


ference had occaſioned a civil war, Orcan per- 


ſuaded the two brothers to ſpare Muſſulman 
blood, and to treat this affair amicably in a place 

agrecd upon. Agilbeg no way diſſembled to his 
elder brother the contempt which he held him 
in; the diſcuſſion became a quarrel, and finiſhed 
by a ſingle combat, in which Turſonbeg was 
killed. The vanquiſher took refuge in Pergamo, 
reſolved to ſell dearly his patrimony to the am- 


bitious Orcan, who, become the avenger of the 


blood of his ally and of a  fratricide which he 
pretended 


G7 CA 0 


pretended was a treachery, ſeized this pretext to J:C- 1336, , 


turn all his forces againſt the unfortunate Agilbeg. 
This prince did not make ſo long a reſiſtance as 
his deſpair might have enabled him to. Some 
traitors delivered him and his capital to Orcan, 
who ſoon took poſſeſſion of his ſtate, and ſhut up 
Agilbeg in priſon, where he died, after two years 
of the hardeſt captivity. 

Orcan, maſter of Natolia proper, and of the 
borders of the ſea which ſeparates Afia from 
Europe, longed to penetrate into this rich part 
of the world, to attack the Greeks there, whom 
he had already vanquiſhed on his own ground. 
Solyman, the ſon of Orcan, a young warrior full 
of ambition and courage, wiſhed for conqueſt 
{till more ardently than his father; but the Ot- 
tomans, uſed to fight only by land, had nei- 
ther veſſels, nor pilots, nor conſtructors; they 
wanted even fiſhing barks, and every mean of ate 
tempting this element, more redoubtable perhaps 
for thoſe that underſtand it, than for thoſe who 
have never experienced it; at leaſt Solyman riſked 
| what the molt. experienced ſeaman would have 
thought impracticable. Since the ſultan had 
made himſelf maſter of all the ſea coaſt, the 
Greek emperor had publiſhed a decree, which 
forbade, under pain of death, the putting of any 
| veſſel, or even bark, on the Boſphorus of Thrace, 
or on the ſtraits of Gallipoli; flattering himſelf 


75 


360. 
Heg. 736, 
to 761. 

— 


Solyman 
paſſ-s the 
{e1 & takes 
Gallipoli. 


that this barrier would be always impenetrable | 
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10-1336 to the efforts of Orcan. Solyman, having made 
Nr. 736, a hunting party, arrived by a fine moon light on 
761. 
the borders of the ſtraits, at the head of eighty 
determined men. He conſtructed three rafts of 
thin plank, faſtened on corks and ox bladders 
tied by the neck, and thus riſked himſelf and 
attendants to croſs five leagues of ſea on theſe 
frail ſkiffs, by the aid of long poles which ſerved 
5 him as oars and even rudders. This raſh enter- 
priſe ſucceeded beyond the wiſhes of Solyman. 
He arrived, without the leaſt accident, at the foot 
| of the caſtle of Hanni in Europe. Both the 
night and the moon favored him. He 'met a 
peaſant at break of day going to work. This 
man, enſlaved by fear and gained by gold, intro- 
duced the Turkiſh prince, by a ſubterraneous 
paſſage, into the caſtle of Hanni (the ancient 
Seſtos). There was no garriſon in this place, as 
the Greeks thought it. ſufficiently defended by 
the ſea; all was ſtill huſhed in profound ſleep. 
Solyman made himſelf maſter of the caſtle, and 
having aſſembled the principal inhabitants, he 
addreſſed thera in the moſt flattering terms, and 
made uſe of the moſt magnificent, promiſes, to 
perſuade theſe Greeks, who were all pilots or 
ſailors, and moreover very little attached to their 
Prince, to take the veſſels which they had in two 
ſmall ports juſt by, and conduct them to the Ne 
other ſide of the ſtrait, to embark four thouſand 
Turks, who were there attending him, In a feu 
| hours 


— wet * 


urs 


emperor, ſought protectors for her ſon, and aſked © 


. conqueſts, he choſe rather to join the uſurper, 


K 17 


hours this ſmall army was tranſported from Aſia * 1336s 


to Europe, and, before the end of the day, Soly- Hee 236 
man took the other caſtle, called Aioſo Conia, worwn 
which did not contain more garriſon than the 
firſt. The next day, the governor of Gallipoli 
aſſembled all the rroops that he could muſter, 
and attacked the enemy: the battle was long 


and bloody; the Turks at laſt forced the Greeks 


to flee and ſhelter themſelves in their town, 


which they defended courageouſly a long time ; 
but wanting proviſions, ad their fortifications 


being moreover in bad condition; they were 
obliged to ſurrender. Thus Solyman made him- 


ſelf maſter of the key of Europe. 
About this time the Greek empire was troubled Orcan 


forms an 


with freſh diſſentions. Cantacuzenus, guardian to alliance 


with t 


the emperor Paleologus, having attempted to ſeize Greek em- 


peror Can- 


on the ſovereign power, had ſucceeded to divide tacuzenus, 
& marries 


i. The empreſs Anne, mother to the young bis daugh- 


aſſiſtance of Orcan. Cantacuzenus made the | 
ſame application, As the ſultan defired only 


who was mangling the remains of the empire, 
than its lawful maſter, who had intereſt to pre- 
ſerve it. Orcan ſent fuccours to Cantacuzenus, 
which did not a little contribute to the ruining 
of the country, for the Turkiſh generals took 
great care to diſmantle the places that they ſeized 
in the name of the Greek vuſurper, Under pre- 

| D rence 
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JC. 1336, tence of ſerving the ally, they laid waſte Thrace 


Hes. ge? as much as in their power, and equally endea- 


to 761. 


>= vourcd to weaken and plunder it. Cantacuzenus, 


in order to confirm this alliance, which he thought 
would be very uſeful to him, reſolved to give 
Orcan his daughter in marriage, notwithſtanding 
the difference of religion, and the number of 
wives, concubines, and children, that this bar- 
barian had already. This was what Cantacuzenus 
himſelf called his future ſon-in-law. The ſultan 
eagerly received the propoſal of this marriage. 
He ſent an ambaſſador to demand this princeſs, 
who was called Theodora. The new Greek em- 
peror was then at Selivrea. The ceremony of 
the marriage was performed in a large plain near 
the city, where the princeſs was ſhewn to the 
people, fitting on an elevated throne, unattenced 
by any one of her ſex, in the middle of a troop 
of eunuchs on their knees with lighted torches, 
According to the laws of the country, neither 
the mother nor the ſiſters of Theodora appeared at 
this ceremony. The emperor gave a magaiticent 
entertainment to all the Turks, who, the next 
day, conducted their new ſultaneſs to her huſband, 
This princeſs retained her religion in the middle 
of the ſeraglio of Orcan: and this ſultan, either 
through policy or inclination, granted her more 
liberty than the Muſſulmen in general give their 
wives; for, a ſhort time after her marriage, 
Peace being concluded between Paleologus and 
\ | Cantacuzenus, 


r 19 
Cantacuzenus, on condition of dividing the au- J. S, 1336s 
thority between them, Orcan came as far as Hege 736» 
Scutari, where the emperor his father-in-law cane 
to receive his compliments. On this occaſion the 
Muſſulman prince brought Theodora to ſee her 
father, and permitted her to go and paſs three 
days at Conſtantinople with the imperial family, 
whilſt he, the ſultan, waited for her on board his 
veſſels, for he had ſome ſince Solyman's expe- 
dition on the ſtraits of Gallipoli. 

The Greek empire was but a ſhort time in Solyman 


ſeizes ſeve- 


peace. The diſagreement between Cantacuzenus ral towas 


- . | of "Thrace 
and Paleologus being renewed, the latter engaged a Orcan 


« . | . . authoriſt 
in his quarrel the Syrians and Bulgarians, and the dg fre. 


former had recourſe to his ſon-in-law, who ſent “ 
him twenty thouſand men under the command of 
his ſon Solyman. This young prince beat the 
| Bulgarians, took fort Simpre, and ſeveral mari- 
time towns of Thrace. Paleologus, aſtoniſhed, 
ſent ambaſſadors with conſiderable preſents to 
this redoubtable enemy, to engage him to remain 
neuter in the quarrel, Solyman promiſed it, and 
repaſſed the ſea without rendering, either to Pa- 
leologus or Cantacuzenus, the places which he had 
taken in the Greek empire, A ſhort time after, 
an earthquake having done much damage in ſe- 
veral towns of Thrace, the foldiers and inha- 
bitants, ſrighted at the fall of the buildings, 
deſerted them to ſeek their ſafety in the plains. 
Solyman, always ready to take advantage of every 
D 2 circumſtance, 
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J-C- 1525 circumſtance, tuned! into this province, entered 
ne. 5 736, all the towns that had -been deſerted on account 
of the earthquake, placed new garriſons in them, 


and expeditiouſly repaired the breaches. Canta- 


cuzenus complained in vain to his ſon-in-law; 
the ſultan replied, that the part of Thrace which 


his ſon had taken poſſeſſion of, was but a trifling 
indemaity for the expences of the war ; that So- 
lyman had had a right to take poſſeſſion of theſe 


deſerted towns, which did not appear to belong 


to any one; and that, as to the reſt, neither 
Gallipoli nor Simpre ſhould be reſtored 'till the 
emperor had paid him the expences of the ar- 
mament. Theſe two places intereſted Canta- 
cuzenus more than all the others; he ſent his 
ſon-in-law fifty thouſand crowns of gold ; but 
the perfidious ſultan, after having received the 
price, eluded the reſtitution. Cantacuzenus, 
aſtoniſhed, croſſed the ſea with a feeble eſcort, 
and went as far as Nicomedia to ſeek a conference 
with Orcan, who took care to avoid it; Can- 
tacuzenus was even given to underſtand, that he 
would riſk his liberty, if he penetrated \farther 

into the territories of his ſon-in-law. was 
The ſultan's deceit did not prevent Cantacu- 
zenus from reſtoring him Kalil, his youngeſt ſon © 
by the princeſs Theodora. This child had been 
taken by a Phocian pirate, who came as far as 
the gulf of Aſtacena, in which was ſituated Ni- 
comedia, where the young Kalil was bred up. 
| The 
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The emperor gave a large ſum of money, and a 1873829 
conſiderable dignity, to the pirate for the ranſom Hes. 236. 
to 561. 
of the Turkiſh prince his grandſon, At that — 
time Solyman was extending his empire eaſtward; 
he took from the Tartars the towns of Ancyra 
and Cratea. On his return, he found that the 
emperor Cantacuzenus had retired into a cloiſter, Sus ab. 


zenus ab- 


and that his ſon Matthew poſſeſſed his throne; Acne he 


crown in 


Notwithſtanding the promiſes which Paleologus fv: of 


his fon 


had made his colleague, at the time that the Mathew, 
latter made his abdication, to live on good terms likewiſe 
with his ſon, the concord between the two Greek 
. emperors was not of long duration. In a ſhort 
time, Matthew reclatmed the dangerous aſſiſtance 
of theſe Turks, whom his father had had ſo much 
reaſon to complain of. The new emperor was 
not better ſerved by them than Cantacuzenus had 
been, Five thouſand men that Orcan ſent ro 
reinforce him, after having pillaged every place 
through which they paſſed, gave the example of 
fight to Matthews's troops in a battle fought 
near Philippi, when this prince. was made pri- 
ſoner. The unfortunate emperor having abdi- 
cated his crown to recover his liberty, the Turks 
had no longer occaſion to feign, or rather to 
betray. Orcan no longer thought but of taking 
by open force the reſt of Thrace, great part of 
which he had already uſurped. 
The ſultan ſent his two eldeſt ſons, Solyman 
_and Amurath, acroſs the ſea, Theſe two princes 
Er Ong entered 
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JC: 1256, entered all the places that fell in their way, 

 Heg: 736- ſhowing every where more cruelty even than 
to 751. 

way valour, maſſacring unmercifully all thoſe that did 

Orcan's not ſurrender at the firſt onſet. This manner of 


quer the making war, unknown in Europe, terrified the 
Thrace. whole country. The European warriors prided 
themſelves on their generoſity to the vanquiſhed. 
The Greeks eſpecially made a point of regarding 
men's lives; they puniſhed crimes only by muti- 
lations. What then mult have been their terror, 
when they were attacked by barbarians, who took 
pleaſure in deſtroying them, and whoſe ferocity - 
ſeemed to augment with the facility that they 
found to ſatiate it? Ar firſt the unhappy inha- 
bitants of the Greek empire ſhut themſelves up 
in the ſtrong towns, which ſerved them but a 
ſhort time for an aſylum, after which they fled 
Into Italy, and ſpread themſelves over the other 
parts of Europe, where they carried with them 

their taſte for the ſciences and the fine arts. 
Notwithſtanding his ferocity, Amurath ſought 
ſubjects; he repaſſed the ſea on the approach of 
autumn, carrying with him into Afia more ſlaves 
than ſoldiers. He deſigned them to repeople the 
countries which his forefathers had laid waſte, 
But deſpotiſm, ſtill more deſtructive than a. 
momentaneous ferocity, has rendered all theſe 
tranſmigrations uſeleſs. The Ottoman provinces 
always appear like countries deſolated: the A- 
rabians overrun with impunity thoſe of Aſia, 
ſetting 
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ſetting a ranſom upon the travellers and caravans, J. E, . 
The opulent cities of Athens, Sparta, Epheſus, Hog: 73% 
Antioch, and many others, are eclipſed by their ww 
paſſed ſplendor : : the rubbiſh of their ſumptuous 
buildings fills up their ground plot: theſe are 
miſerable habitations, built on one fide of thoſe 
ruins which bear their famous names. 

Meanwhile, Solyman laid ſiege to Adrianople, 
which he made himſelf maſter of at the end of 
nine months, in 1360. | 

Whilſt this young prince was thinking only es 
of increaſing his heritage and glory; an accident — = 
cut the thread of his life. As he was exerciſing father. 
his cavalry at the long bow in the plains of A- 
drianople, an unruly horſe ran away with him, 
and having run againſt a large tree, Solyman was 
cruſhed with the blow, and expired immediately. 
His father, Orcan, grieved to the very heart at 
this loſs, ſurvived him but two months; he died 
at the age of ſeventy, after a reign of thirty-five 
years, This prince owed his greateſt ſucceſſes. 
to his ſon Solyman, whom he had taught to van- 
quiſh and to deceive like himſelf. Fraud and 
cruelty compoſed all his policy, which was ſuffi- 
cient againſt enemies timid and divided. Under 
Orcan, the Turkiſh ſtate took a new force ; its 
future grandeur might eaſily be foreſeen by the 
progreſs that it had already made. Orcan eſta- 
bliſhed in his dominions more order than could 
be expected from an unjuſt prince and a barbarous 


people; 
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2 * people; but the worſt hearts are willing to have. 


ar —_ thoſe they govern juſt; they know that no ſociety 
W— can ſubliſt without it. The ſultan was interred 


at Burſa in the year 1360 of Jeſus Chriſt, 761 of 
the Hegira. 


—— 


MURATH I. 
THIRD REIGN. 


Amurath . RAT H' was forty one years old when 
1 his father left him the ſceptre. In order to 
di. ki. impoſe on the people, he affected an exterior 
| 1 piety, and took a Perſian ſurname, which ſig- 
Greek 


> aeluces, z nies, ſent from God. He fixed his "reſidence 


tounds the at Adrianople as ſoon as he began his reign ; but 


he was hardly eſtabliſhed there, before he was 
obliged to repaſs into Aſia to quell a ſedition, 
Hiſtory does not name, either the ſeditious, or 
the place of their aſſembly. All that we know 
is, that ſome baſhaws, believing Amurath too 
much occupied with his conqueſts in Europe to 
be able to think of maintaining his power in Aſia, 
attempted to ſhake off the yoke; that the ſultan, 
who had juſt concluded a treaty with the Greek 
emperor, John Paleologus, paſſed the ſtraits of 
Gallipoli, marched againſt the rebels, vanquiſhed 
and diſperſed them in a ſingle battle. The ſul- 
28 tan 
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tan ſoon returned to Europe, where, according 1-6 1% 


to Calcondilus, he flew on the wings of love. Hes. "761, 


The ſecond year of his reign he took the town 
of Phera* from the Triballians, f who had taken 


it themſelves from the Greek emperor; he then 
attacked the deſpot of Servia, but was fo fa- 


yorable to this feeble enemy, as to ſpare his 
troops, and even his country, on condition of 
his giving his daughter in marriage to the van- 
quiſher. Amurath certainly had never ſeen this 
princeſs, for in that age, the Greek women were 
nearly as much. ſequeſtered as the Mahometan 
ones, If Amurath purchaſed the hand of the 
princeſs of Servia at the price of a province, it 


was without doubt on the reputation of her 


beauty. Moreover, Amurath was certain of 
conquering Servia the firſt moment he ſhould 
take the pains to enter it, He reduced ſome Miſian 
and Triballian deſpots; he impoſed even per- 
ſonal taxes on thoſe of their ſubjects who perſiſt- 
ed in Chriſtianity ; but thoſe who had borne arms, 
and would become Muſſulmen, were enrolled 
among the ſpahis. The ſultan diſtributed lands 
to ſome others, on condition of their entertaining 


o 791. 
82 


during a war a horſe and ſome ſoldiers propor- 


tionably to the value of their poſſeſſion. In this 
manner he attached them to his ſervice by favors, 
which he could deprive them of at every in- 


E. ſtant, 


* Phera was on the frontiers of Was on the borders of Servia, 
and feryed as a rampart to that province. 
FT People of Bulgaria and Servis. 
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ſtant, and that were to paſs to their eldeſt ſon, 


Her. 761, only on the ſame condition: even at this day, 


to 791. 


He efta- 
bliſhes the 
janiſſaries. 


theſe military benefices, called timars, given by 


Amurath I. or by his ſucceſſors, are ſo in the 
hands of the prince, that a timarian is as much 
afraid of loſing the inheritance that he poffeſſes, 
whether from his father or the emperor, as if it 
were a daily pay which the leaſt diſcontent or 


caprice could take from him. 


Amurath paid ſtill more attention to his 
infantry, which he juſlly regarded as the prin- 


cipal force of armies. He eſtabliſhed the corps 


of Janiſſaries as we ſee it at this day: and, 
by the advice of Kara Ali his grand vizier, 
he ordered, that the fifth part of the ſlaves that 
ſhould be made from the enemy, (for the Turks 
call their priſoners of war by no other name,) 
ſhould belong to the ſultan, and that theſe 
foreigners, having embraced Iſlamiſm,“ ſhould 


form a new corps, which Amurath fixed at ten 


thouſand men, but it was afterwards conſiderably 
augmented. He divided them into odas or 
chambers, at the head of which he appointed 

particular 


* The Turkiſh emperors regard all thoſe that become Muſſulmen as 
ſubjects. Submiſſion to the Aicoran implies always the privilege of natu- 
ralization. A renegade is ſometimes prime miniſter of the empire. There 15 
no other rank in Turkey than that of employments, ane every Mugulman, 


without diſtinction, is capable of being appointed. The ſaves taken in 


war, or given by tributary nations, if they are brought up from infancy in 
the Muſſulman religion, or in military diſcipline, either in the ſeraglio or in 
ſome oda, are much ſurer of ſucceeding to high employs, than che inhabi- 
tants of towns. 
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particular officers, and he ſubjected the whole J., 1309, 
corps to a chief, called an aga, who, by his credit HY © 
and authority, became one of the firſt officers o 
the empire. As Amurath wiſhed to give this 
corps of infantry the renown of great valour, 
he reſolved to conſecrate it by religion. The 
firſt enrolled were ſent to a dervis, whoſe holy 
life rendered him recommendable. As ſoon as 
theſe new ſoldiers were proftrated before him, 
the ſolitary man, affecting a prophetic tone, and 
placing the ſleeve of his garment on the head of 
the firſt of them: „ Be their name janiſſaries,“ 
ſaid he; © be their countenances fierce, their 
© hands always victorious, their ſwords always 
ce tharp, their lances always ready to ſtrike at 
| © the head of an enemy, and their courage the 
| © cauſe of their conſtant proſperity.” Since this 
period, they have always retained the name of 
Jjaniſſaries, which ſignifies. new ſoldiers, and their 
cap has retained the form of a ſleeve. This ſol- YVY 
diery became, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel, very | 
uſeful to the Ottoman empire, and ſometimes 
fatal to its maſters, | | 

All abſolute as Amurath was, he affected to Th mutt 
ſubmit himſelf ſtrictly to the uſages, and even to Fay. 
the miniſters-of the Alcoran, though he could a 
raiſe or depoſe them at his will. The mufti, who . 
is the chief of the religion, was likewiſe, in the 
beginning of the empire, judge of the conteſts 
which happened between private perfons.* The 

E 2 ſultan 


The mollahs and cadis, who are the Ottoman jud ges, are ccclefiatics. 
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1: 5 — 4 ſultan wanted to appear one day as a witneſs in 
Hee. 7619 a proceſs between two officers of the ſeraglio: 
the mufti had the boldneſs to refuſe to hear his 


maſter: © Your word is ſacred,” ſaid he to him, 
ce being the word of the ſultan ; but if you ap- 
«© pear as a private perſon, I cannot hear you, 
ce becauſe you do not mingle your prayers with 
*© thoſe of your brethren in our moſques, as it 
ce behoves every Muſſulman to do.“ Amurath, 
ſtruck with this reproach, built a moſque at A- 
drianople, oppoſite his ſeraglio, where he went 
afterwards the days and hours ordered by the law 
of Mahomet. ä FE 
The janiffaries, the very firſt year of their in- 
ſtitution, ſhewed great proofs of valour. The 
ſovereigns, that had ſeized on the ruins of the 
Greek empire, feared the ſultan infinitely more 
than the feeble enemy whom they had plun- 
dered. John Paleologus ſaw the impoſſibility of 


— ſuſtaining himſelf on his throne, without the aſ- 
dronicu: & ſiſtance of this new ally, whoſe uſurped power he 


deteſted, but which he was obliged to implore, 


Andronicus and Contuſus, the one ſon of John 
Paleologus, the other of Amurath, with the ja- 
niſſaries, the {pahis, and a few imperial troops, 
defeated, at a place called Sirmen, a confederate 
| army of Moldavians, Walachians, Tranſylvanians, 
and Bulgarians, neighbouring nations, enriched 
by the ſpoils of the Greeks, whom we ſhall ſee 
ſoon become tributary to the Turks, Age, con- 

| formity 


F 29 


formity of inclinations; and ſucceſs, united the 12. 157 | 
two young princes; but Andronicus beheld with Hes. 7 

| n to 791 
the ſame eyes as all the Chriſtians the progreſs of 


the Turks both in Europe and Aſia. He fumed 


| to think he ſhould never aſcend the throne of his 


anceſtors, but dependant and almoſt tributary 
to a barbarian, Contuſus was ambitious; An- 
dronicus undertook to arm him againſt his father 
and maſter; hoping one day to throw off the 
Turkiſh yoke, by deſtroying the father by the 
ſon. To complete this enterpriſe, it was likewiſe 


neceſſary for Andronicus to arm againſt Pale- 


ologus. Both theſe princes governed their fa- 
thers' -Europeaa dominions, whilſt Paleologus 
and Amurath were gone into Aſia for reaſons 
which hiſtory does not ſay. The two young 
rebels formed a league offenſive and defenſive, 
and had their names placed in the public acts. 
The ſultan, on receiving theſe news, reproached 


Paleologus as bitterly, as if he had been the ac- 


complice of the young prince who aimed at de- 


throning him, The emperor of the Eaſt de. 


ſcended to the loweſt juſtifications ; and, what- 
ever reaſon he had to wiſh the diviſion of the 
barbarians, he promiſed to chaſtiſe his ſon, if he 
could take him priſoner. - 

In effect, the two monarchs repaſſed the Boſ- 
phorus, at the head of an army compoſed of 
Turks, for the Greeks were in ſo ſmall a number, 


that they ſcarcely merited to be counted. Amurath 


found 
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1. — 0 found the rebels encamped at ſome leagues from 
| g- 
3 739, Conſtantinople, and intrenched between paliſades 
aud a river. He approached the camp at night, 
by favor of the moon light, and made himſelf 
known to the advanced guards. This ſage prince 
made uſe of flattery and promiſes in order to 
prevail on the ſoldiers to return to their obe- 
dience. The careſſes of a monarch, 'till then 
always vanquiſher, and of whom the rebels were 
afraid they ſhould ſoon experience the courage 
and fortune, ſhook their conſtancy : they re- 
turned to the camp only to impart Amurath's 
promiſes to their comrades. In leſs than an hour 
Contuſus ſaw more than three-fourths of his army 
deſert to his father's camp: the two revolted 
princes had no other choice than to retreat, 
They both fled ro Didimotica, reſolved to merit 
a capitulation by their courage. They were re- 
ceived with reſpect ; but, after much blood ſpilt, 
the city was taken, and the two princes fell into 
the hands of an inexorable vanquiſher, 
Bad ne-. Amurath ſent Andronicus under a ſtrong guard 
ceſs of this 
Tegv:. to Conſtantinople, and ſummoned the emperor his 
father to keep his word by puniſhing this rebel- 
lious ſon, after which he had the eyes of his own 


of Didimotica into the Heber which runs at its 
foot. Amurath fatisfied his ſanguinary humour 
under a ſhadow of juſtice ; but he. made himſelf 

deteſted, 


put out in his preſence, and all the ſoldiers of the 
garriſon precipitated from the tops of the towers 


m y 2 
— cr 


A M U. R. AT H 


him, to be put to death by the hands wy their 


barbarous order, were maſſacred with their ſons, 

The emperor Paleologus did not dare reſiſt 
the will of an ally who was almoſt his maſter. 
Though Andronicus had acted only for the 1n- 
tereſt of the empire, he was condemned to have 
his eyes put out, as was likewiſe his ſon, a child 
of five years old. But, either through chance, 
or pity in the executioners, neither of the twa 
princes loſt his fight, Andronicus had but one 
eye abſolutely put out, and his ſon had only the 
ſight injured, which he recovered ſome time after. 


31 
deteſted, when he condemned rad young citi- J.C. 1387s 
zens, who had preſumed to carry arms azainſt Hey 7798 265 
Connie 


fathers. The fathers, who refuſed to execute this 


Immediately after this execution, Paleologus ,, 


dence at Theſſalonica. He was no ſooner arrived 


there, than, vexed to ſee the Greek empire be- 
come the prey of the Turks, he undertook to 
| recover ſome of the neighbouring towns by force 
| or by ſtratagem. Manuel procured intelligence 


in the town of Phera, but it was not ſo ſecret as 


not to be ſoon known to Amurath, who ſent Ka- 
| ratine, the moſt experienced of his generals, to 
beſiege Theſſalonica. The townſmen, dreading 
the fate of thoſe of Didimotica, threatened to + 


deliver Manuel to his redoubtable enemy, The 


young emperor implored in vain the ſuccour of 
his 


declared Manuel, his ſecond ſon, his aſſociate in cent the 


N 1 1 » loſes Theſe 
the empire. This young prince fixed his reſi- los 
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18 c. 4 his father, John Paleologus, who replied, that not 
neg. 76 9 only he ſhould not ſend him any troops, but even, 
CH that, if he appeared before Conſtantinople, the 
| gates ſhould be ſhut againſt him. Manuel haſ- 
tened to make uſe of his only remaining reſource; 
on receiving this anſwer from the emperor his 
father, he ſurrendered Theſſalonica to the Turkiſh 
general, and going himſelf to Adrianople, he 
preſented himſelf as a ſuppliant before the ſul. 
tan, who, after a ſevere reprimand, willingly par- 
doned Manuel the occaſion that he had given him 

to take Theſſalonica without ſtriking a blow. 
The em- Paleologus, penetrated with ſhame and grief, 


peror Pale- 


ologus goes left the government of his dominions to his ſons, 
into the 

Wen. to go and entreat ſuccours of the Chriſtian prin- 

- ces of the Weſt againſt the barbarians. He de- 

ſigned to abjure the Greek ſchiſm at the feet of 

the catholic chief, Pope Urban V. loaded him 

with prayers and benedictions; but that was all, 

He adviſed him to ſeek ſuccours in the courts of 

the other Chriſtian princes. The emperor began 

with France. Charles V. who ſo juſtly merited 

the ſurname of Wiſe, received Paleologus with 

honor; but he was too much engaged againſt 

his real enemies to ſeek others fo diſtant from 

his frontiers. The French king refuſed the 

Greek emperor forces which he could better em- 

ploy elſewhere; and the latter, diſcouraged by 

this refuſal, made no other effort. In returning 


through Italy, he was arreſted at V enice for debts 
that 
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that he had contracted there, and which his ſons JC: - 1387s 

did not pay *till ſome time after, with the ſubſi- He A, 
dies that they were obliged to gather from the 

ſubjects of the empire. After this humiliation, 

Paleologus returned to his dominions, bringing 

with him, as the ſole fruit of this painful journey, 

the pope's benediction, and the liberty of having 

maſs ſaid by a Romiſh prieſt, on a portable altar 

which the ſovereign pontiff had given him. 

Whilſt Pazeologus was making vain efforts to Amurath 


makes ſe - 
repair the misfortunes of his empire, Amurath vera con- 
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ſecured and extended his. His policy ſerved him — 
as much as his arms. An alliance, and ſome ne- Ila return. 
] gociations, procured him two Muſſulman ſtates — 
in Aſia. The emir Ierman Ogli gave his daugh- 5 of cos. 
ter to Bajazet, Amurath's ſecond ſon, and his iA. 
| ſucceſſor on the throne, for Contuſus was heard einde 


ving gained 


no more of after the putting out of his eyes. the victory» 
This princeſs had for portion three towns, ſituated 
in the Upper Phrygia, contiguous to the domi- 
nions of Amurath, namely : Cutaia, Agrigos, and 
Touchanlik. Soon after, the ſultan made a ſtill 
more important conqueſt, which he owed only 
to his addreſs and acquired reputation. Ahmid 
Ogli, emir of a province, to which he had given 
his name, zealous for the advancement of the 
Muſſulman faith, fancied that he ought to reſign 
his dominions to the envoy of God; he volun- 
tarily made himſelf tributary to the ſultan Amu- 
rath, and, dying without children, the province 
F of 
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10-1487, of Ahmida was indiſſolubly united to the Turkiſh 
Erg. 739 empire. | 


- to 79 
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Amidſt all theſe ſucceſſes, Amurath learned 
that Karatine, whom he had left in Europe at the 
head of the janiflaries and fpahis, had reduced al- 
molt all Albania. The prodigious number of wo- 
men and children that were ſent acroſs the ſtraits 
of Gallipoli to repeople Aſia, convinced this 
prince of the ſolidity of his conqueſts. In order 
to oppoſe the progreſs of the Ottomans, Lazarus, 
prince of Servia, had formed an army of Wa- 
lachians, Hungarians, Dalmatians,. Triballians, 
and thoſe Albanians that had not been ſubjugated, 
Amurath repaſſed the fea, and, without loſs of 
time, placed himſelf at the head of his troops; 
he met the confederates in the plains of Caſſovia, 
and voluntarily accepted battle, which they had 
the aſſurance to offer him, The conflict was ter- 
rible on both ſides ; the janiſſaries gave proofs of 
that courage and diſcipline on which Amurath 


had counted: the ſpahis, armed with long lances 


adorned with ſtreamers, made great ſlaughter of 
the Hungarian cavalry, who, not being covered 
with defenſive arms, ſeemed to preſent themſelves 
to the ſtrokes of the vanquiſher. At length vic- 
tory declared for the Turks; which when thought 
certain, Amurath alighted from his horſe, and 
walked on the field of battle. He remarked, | 
with aſtoniſhment, that moſt of the dead bodies 
of the enemy were young men without beards. 

8 Karatine, 
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Karatine, his general of the army, replied to him 1 
on this occaſion, that it could not be expected 
any others than raſh young men would riſk them- 
ſelves againſt the ſwords of Muſſulmen. Whilſt 
he was yet ſpeaking, a wounded Albanian, who 
was biting the ground near them, collected all 
his force, or rather all his rage, to ſtrike at the 
ſultan, whom he knew by the magnificence of his 
arms, and the profound reſpect paid him by his 
followers. The wretch was hacked in pieces on 
the ſpot, and the emperor died about two hours 
after, in the middle of his chiefs, who ſincerely . 
curſed this bloody victory. | 
Amurath lived ſeventy-one years, of which he 
reigned thirty. He contributed, as much as his 
predeceſſors, to the elevation and ſplendor of the 
Ottoman empire. This prince was equally feared 
by his enemies and ſubjects : his extreme ſeverity 
had introduced admirable order, both into his 
army and the adminiſtration of juſtice, The re- 
ſpect too which Amurath affected for religion, 
did not a little contribute to make him reſpected 
in his turn. This prince never undertook any 
thing important, without having implored aloud 
the ſuccour of Heaven. One day, Amurath was 
beſieging Bolina or Appollonia, a town of Thrace, 
regarded as impregnable. After ſeveral uſeleſs 
WW afaults and much blood ſpilt, the ſultan fell on 
nis knees, and beſeeched God to manifeſt his 
| power and the truth of Mahomet's worſhip ; 
: F 2 which 
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which he had no ſooner done, than the janiſſaries 


— recommenced the aſſault, and carried the place: 


this ſucceſs ſtill paſſes for a miracle among the 
Turks. Moreover, Amurath ſignalized his zeal 
by ſeveral uſeful eſtabliſhments ; he founded, in 
almoſt every large town which he deſolated, 
medreſſes or public ſchools, and imarets or hoſ- 
pitals. He was embalmed and carried to Burſa, 


where the princes of che reigning family had thus 
far been interred. Bajazet, his ſon, honored 


J. C. 1 389, 


do 1401 
Heg. 791, 
to 804. 


— 


him with a magnificent tomb. 


Er 1. 
FOURTH REIGN. 


MURATH was no ſooner dead, than the 
ſoldiers proclaimed Bajazet, his eldeſt ſon, 
emperor, . Tacub Thelebi, Amurath's ſecond ſon; 
attempted to make himſelf a party in the army; 
bur his revolt was ſoon puniſhed, and he himſelf 


ſtrangled, before the new emperor had thought, 


even of the obſequies of his father. Lazarus, 
deſpot of Servia, the author of the war, and who 
had been taken priſoner in the laſt battle, was 
likewiſe ſacrificed to the manes of the old em- 
peror. He was beheaded before the dead body 
of that prince. Bajazet, in the very beginning 


of 


* 
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of his reign, ſignalized his ſanguinary humour JC: 1389, 
and the ambition with which he was devoured, Hes 79's 
He had married, as we have ſeen, the daughter wg 
of Ierman Ogli, prince of Upper Phrygia : this Baze 
alliance did not protect that ſovereign from the 4ominions 
avidity of his ſon-in-law, -Bajazet was no ſooner Ol. 
arrived in Aſia, than, under pretext of Ierman 

Ogli's tribute not being paid, he fell on his 
eſtates, and, in leſs than two months, united 

them to the Ottoman crown, after which he 
baniſhed his father-in-law to Ipſala; but the 
latter, fearing the cruelty of the ſultan, fled 
into Perſia, where, during his latter years, he 
led a miſerable, wandering liſe. | 
q An enemy more worthy of Bajazet ſoon drew yn: is vear- 


. . . . in Eu- 
him into Europe: this was Stephen, ſovereign of eb 


Moldavia. Stephen was a warlike prince; he — 


had made conqueſts from the Poles and Hunga- 1 
. rians, and for two years paſt had beaten Amu- 
| rath's generals. The emperor reſolved to avenge 
bis father; he had a bridge thrown over the 
Danube, entered Moldavia, and came and en- 
| camped. on the borders of the river Siretus, at 
2 village called Raſboe. Stephen, as ardent as 
the Turkiſh emperor, did not long delay to 
join him; the battle was ſoon begun, and, after 
an obſtinate conflict, the Moldavians were van- 
quiſned. Their prince fled the laſt, when he 
repaired to the gates of Nols, a fortified town, 


in which he had left his mother and children. 
This 
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. * 1 | I : 
1.0: 1379» This princeſs came on the ramparts, and refuſed 


vg to let her ſon enter the town. © Go,” ſaid ſhe 


t to him, © repair your ſhame, and periſh in arms, 
« rather than live under this infamy.” The Mol- 

- davian, penetrated with this reproach, returned 
towards his army, and, by prayers and cries, re- 
aſſembled twelve thouſand diſperſed ſoldiers : 


with this troop, which was not the third of his 
army, he returned to the enemy, and found them 
ſcattered over the country, gathering booty. The 
Turks, who are very formidable at the firſt on- 
ſer, neither know how to keep their ranks, nor 
find tlteir colours, when they think themſelves 
certain of the victory. Stephen ſlew as many of 
them as he could meet with'; and this little army 
well united, which the ſhame of the paſt, and 
the preſent ſucceſs, rendered docile to the voice 
bol their chief, was now irreſiſtible. 
3 Caraman Ogli,“ one of the moſt powerful 


vanquihed emirs in Aſia, having learned Bajazet's defeat 
yBajazet, _ 


and put o in Europe, thought the inſtant favorable to 


death. 


The ſultan ra vage the dominions of this heighbour; but 
takes poſ- ; . ; 
ſefon of the ſultan, Who had juſt, been ed, re- 
dis eſtatcs. | 


paſſed almoſt immediately into Aſia, with an 
army quite freſh ; the promptitude and facility 
with which he continually traniported his troops 
from 


® He was deſcended from one of the emirs that parted Afia minor with , 
Othman, after the deſtructlon of the kingdom of Iconia. His poſſeſſione, 
Htuated along the Mediterranean ſea, adjoining to Syria, ſtill bear the name 
uf Caramania, They had not been divided like thoſe of the other emir:. 
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from Aſia to Europe, and from Europe to Aſia, J. e, 1389, 


procured him the ſurname of Ilderim, which ſig- Hee ig, 791 


nifies Lightening. The Turks, covetous and np 
martial, joined in crouds the enſigns of a con- 
queror, whoſe high ſpirit was not to be brought 
down by a few misfortunes, and who paid ſer- 
vices by parting his conqueſts with the ſol- 
diers, to whom he was indebted for them. 
And indeed, no Turkiſh emperor ever gave 
more timars than Bajazet. Moreover, he gene- 
rouſly abandoned the booty to the ſoldiers, 
This cuſtom had been the cauſe of his defeat in 
Moldavia, which he took care to indemnify him- 
ſelf for, againſt Caraman Ogli. The latter was 
beſieging Kutaia, when the indefatigable Bajazet 
appeared before enemies, as much aſtoniſhed at 
the rapidity of his courſe, as at the number and 
appearance of his troops. Caraman Ogli was 
defeated the firſt battle. In vain did he feek his 
ſafety in flight; he was taken and conducted to 
the feet 'of Bajazet, who had him inſtantly put 
to death. The two ſons of this unfortunate 
prince were condemned to perpetual impriſon- 
ment : thus Caramania became the prey of the 
vanquiſher. All the towns eagerly opened their 
gates to Bajazet, where he appeared leſs like a 
conqueror than a peaceable ſovereign.  * 
Bajazet had not impoſed on himſelf the law of 
carrying arms only againſt the enemies of Iſla- 
miſm. This policy, which his predeceſſors had 


thought 
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JC. pay thought necelfary, coſt them many perfidies, 
Meg: 798% They had been obliged to ſeek pretences for ex- 
W— tending the Ottoman empire at the expence of 
He ſeizes the followers of Mahomet. The monarch's am- 
tons of bition did not permit him to diſſemble. Certain 
a the Of being ſeconded by greedy ſoldiers, he declared 


and the 
d 2 * S. . . 
fthee- War openly in Aſia againſt the ſultan Burham Elle- 


of the e- 
ee din, prince of Armenia, and took from him in a 
ſingle campaign, Amaſia, Kokad, and ſeveral other 
rowns. The year after, he ſeized the poſſeſſions 
of Kurterum, emir of Caſtamona, who was lately 
dead. His ſon, Isfendar, yielded up the he- 
ritage of his anceſtors to the victorious arms of 

Bajazet. 1 5 

dei, His great ſucceſs in Aſia did not make him 
ay of neglect Europe. He frequently eroſſed the ſtraits 


__ "army of 


. Gallipoli; he took ſome towns on the Danube, 


rates in 


<a" 2 and reduced all Walachia. Sigiſmund, king of 


commants 


<2 Hungary, juſtly alarmed at Bajazet's progreſs, | 


tiſmund, 


_— perſuaded the Chriſtian princes to oppoſe the ra- 

3 pidity of his conqueſts. Every one, according 

to his abilities, or the fear which the Turks in- 

ſpired him with, furniſhed troops to march under 

the Hungarian monarch, more intereſted than all 

of them to keep this dangerous neighbour in awe. 

Sigiſmund, at the head of a hundred thouſand 

Chriſtians, aſſembled for the common cauſe, un- 
dertook the ſiege of Nicopoli. Bajaget choſe 

rather to march againſt the enemy with ſixty | 


thouſand. men, than leave them the time to ai- 
ſemble 


"=> SJ 
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ſemble a more numerous army; he flattered him- 
ſelf, that confederates, whoſe country, diſcipline, 
intereſts, and languages were ſo various, and more- 
over ſo little accuſtomed to the voice of their 
commanders, would be eaſily vanquiſhed by his 
janiſſaries and ſpahis, ſo well diſciplined and trac- 
table. Bajazet attacked the Chriſtians the very 
day he came up with them; the battle was 
bloody, and the defeat ſoon ſo general, that, in 
leſs than three hours, the whole confederate army 


was diſperſed, They fled tumultuouſly from ſol- 


diers as fierce as valiant, who gave no quarter 
even to thoſe that had thrown down their arms 
through terror: the greateſt part of the chiefs 
was ſlain. Bajazet, in order to terrify all the 
weſtera Europeans, who had armed more through 
religious zeal than perſonal intereſt, ordered all 
thoſe to be cut in pieces that fell in the way of 
his ſoldiers. Sigiſmund ſaved himſelf almoſt 


41 
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alone by favor of a diſguiſe and the obſcurity of 


the night. Thoſe, who eſcaped the ſlaughter, 
periſhed. in great number through farigue and 
hunger in arid, deſolated plains. 

This advantage, againſt the Chriftians, en- 
couraged the inſatiable Bajazet to a more con- 
ſiderable one. For a long time paſt the eaſtern 
empire, reduced almoſt to the city of Conſtan- 
tinople, ſeemed to expect that the Ottoman 
monarch would take poſſeſſion of it. The ſuc- 
deſſor of the Cæſars, trembling on the fragments 

| (> „ 
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þ-C: 1395 of his throne, was, as we have ſeen, conſtrained 


Hes, 795) to obey this barbarian. John Paleologus had 
had the eyes of his ſon and grand-ſon put out, 
* becauſe that prince had attempted to ſerve his 
: country againſt Amurath I. Since this, Bajazet 
had ordered him to eraſe two towers recently 
built for the defence of the city. Manuel, the 
ſon and ſucceſſor of John, ſoon perceived that he 
could not detend his crown better than his pre- 
deceſſors. This crown did not belong to him 
in the order of natural ſucceſſion; for Andro- 
nicus, his elder brother, who had undergone the 
operation of having his eyes put out by order of 
the feeble John Paleologus, was living at Selivrea, | 
as was alſo John, his ſon and companion in mis- | 
fortune. The ſame decree which had ordered 
the blinding of theſe two princes, had likewiſe ex- ; 
cluded them from the empire; but, as we have 
already faid, neither of them had abſolutely loſt 
his ſight. They waited at Selivrea, hoping that 
forrune would 'one day reſtore them what had 
been a . from them. Andronicus died, leav- 
ing John his ſon heir to his pretenſions. In his 
laſt moments he recommended him to keep in 
with the ſultan. Thus Manuel ſaw riſe up againſt 
him, on the one ſide, a nephew who might paſs 
for the lawful heir to the throne, and on the 
other, a powerful enemy ready to cruſh him. 
The ſultan, accuſtomed to give him law in his 


court, had exacted that the cauſes between his 
ſubjects 


ITE 
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ſubjects that traded to Conſtantinople, ſhould be J. S. 1393, 


901401. 


judged by a cadi, and that the Muſſulmen ſhould He 30755 
have the free exerciſe of their religion in the city. 
Since Bajazet's victory over Sigiſmund, he me- 
ditated the ſubverſion of the remains of the 
Greek empire. John, the ſon of Andronicus, 
ſolicited his protection againſt his uncle Manuel, 
promiſing to give up Conſtantinople, as ſoon as 

he ſhould be maſter of it, provided he were given 

what the Greeks ſtill poſſeſſed in the Morea, to 

live like a ſovereign there. Bajazet ſeized this 
occaſion to deſtroy the Greeks by one another. 
Whilſt he was conſtructing public edifices at 
Adrianople and Burſa, and enjoying, ſucceſſively 

in each of theſe cities, the fruits of victory and/ 
peace, he committed ten thouſand Turks to John, " 
the ſon of Andronicus, to lay ſiege to Conſtan- 
tinople, or rather to diſturb the emperor his uncle, 

and give the perty which John might have in the 

city, an occaſion of declaring themſelves, This 

prince undertook to ſtarve. Conſtantinople, by 
ravaging its neighbourhood. Moſt of the places 

from whence this immenſe city. drew its ſub- 
liſtence, had been conquered by the Turks. It 

was eaſy to interrupt the convoys. Manuel, ſee- - 
ing the impoſſibility of proviſioning his capital, 
_ weary of an authority which had nothing real, 

and moreover, convinced that the Greek reign 

was - juſt at an end, choſe rather to fee the 

throne ſink under another than himſelf, Of 

G 2 . his 
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his own free will and conſent, he remitted to 
John, the ſon of Andronicus, with the vain title 


of emperor of the Eaſt, the keys of his city, full 


of enemies and foreign maſters. He embarked 
immediately in the galleys of Conſtantinople, 
with ſome riches, to go and lead a wandering 
life in the different courts of Europe, leſs wretch- 
ed, without doubt, than that of a ſovereign, 
equally the contempt of his enemies and ſubjects, 

When John was maſter of Conſtantinople, and 
propoſed, or feigned to propoſe, to keep his 
word with Bajazet; all the Orders of the ſtate 
conjured him to remain on his throne, proteſting, 
that they would rather ſee their children maſ- 
ſacred before their faces, and pefiſh themſelves 
in the flames, than live under the domination of 
barbarians. Notwithſtanding this feeble reſiſt- 
ance, ſuch would certainly have been the fate of 
the Roman empire, if providence had not raiſed 
it up a defender, perfectly unexpected, who ſtop- 
ped Bajazet in the courſe of his proſperity. This 
defender was the invincible Timur, or Tamerlane, 
deſcended from Zengiſkhan, the greateſt con- 
queror of his age. This Tartarian prince, born 
at Samarcand in the country of the Sacae, on the 
frontiers of Parthia, was employed in his younger 
days to look after the ſtud of the king of the 
Maſſagettites. The neceſſity of attacking, and 
of ſelf-defending, ſoon formed a warrior of a 


herdiman: this warrior performed prodigies of 
8 valour, 


= 
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valour, and became, in a little time, the general je 11225 
of his maſter's armies. The king of the Maſſa- Hes 790 
gettites dying, Tamerlane married his widow, w=— 
and aſcended his throne. He knew how to im- 
prove the diſcipline of his iadefatigable Tartars. 
He conquered, with incredible rapidity, Aſiatic 
Sarmatia, Perſia, Meſopotamia, Syria, and forced 
the city of Bagdad to receive his yoke. He 
made himſelf the protector of the Muſſulman 
princes that had not pretended to oppoſe him, 
and whom Bajazet fancied he had a right to 
oppreſs. 5 
The ſultan, who was abſolutely on the point of Tamerlane 


ops th 
taking poſſeſſion of Conſtantinople, wanted beſides t of 


to render Taharten, the emir of Arſenjan, his tri- —_— 
butary. He ordered him to come to Burſa to lay 
at his feet a ſum of money, which Bajazet de- 
manded for tribute, Inſtead of obeying, Tahar- 
ten fled to Georgia, where Tamerlane then was, 
to take ſhelter under his wings. - The Tartarian 
monarch ſent ambaſſadors. to Bajazet, who ad- 
dreſſed this prince with all the haughtineſs of a 
conqueror of the world. He forbade him to dare 
diſturb in future the Muſſulman princes, whom 
he (Tamerlane) had taken under his protection, 
reminding Bajazet, that the law of the prophet 
did not allow him to oppreſs his brethren; he 
aſſured him, that the Tartars were ready to come 
and take his conqueſts from him by force, if he 
did not reſtore the Mahometans what he had un- 
Jalt 
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1. 854225 juſtly taken from them. Bajazet heard, for the 
1 795 firſt time, orders and menaces: he replied haugh- 
u to the ambaſſadors, that he had for a long 
time wiſhed to have a war with their maſter, 

and that if Tamerlane did not come to him, he 
would go and ſeek Tamerlane at the extremity 

of Perſia. | 

On the receipt of this anſwer, the Tartar began 

his march for Aſia minor. When he came near 

Sebaſt or Siwas, he met Mehemet, the baſhay: 

of the country, who kept the field with what 
troops he had been able to collect. The baſhay 

was preſently cut in pieces; and Siwas, though 

well fortified, held only eighteen days. The pre- 

ſence of Tamerlane, whom nothing had yet re- 

ſiſted; determined the inhabitants to ſeek their 

| fafety in ſubmiſſion. They drove out the Turk- 

iſh commander and implored the mercy of the 
vanquiſher. Tamerlane pardoned all the Ma- 


hometans ; but what Chriſtians he found in the. 


To town, were put to the ſword. It is thought that 
he had ſome repugnance to fight the enemy of the 
Chriſtian name, for, inſtead of penetrating far- 
ther into Aſia minor, he turned towards Syria, 

and prepared to' attack the ſoudan of Egypt. 

2 1 Bajazet, encouraged by this inaction, marched 

—— againſt Taharten, the author of the quarrel, de- 
feated him, ſeized his eſtates, and dragged his 


merlane had learned this act of hoſtility, he ſent 
orders 


family after him in captivity, As ſoon as Ta ; 


BNA 1 BS EIS 


orders to Bajazet to reſtore Taharten his liberty, J. 105925 
his children, and his eſtates, and to remit him r. 7 51225 
(Tamerlane) one of his ſons as an hoſtage. Ba- — 
jazet, meditating only to repel the inſults of the 


Tartar, anſwered him by other inſults to his am- 


baſſadors. Tamerlane, after a delay of three 


months, put himſelf at the head of a formidable 


army. Schilperger, a contemporary, who ſerved 


under Tamerlane in this ſame army, makes it 
amount to ſixteen hundred thouſand men, Cal- 
condilus gives him but eight hundred thouſand. 
| Undoubtedly this number will appear incredible 
to thoſe that know how difficult it is to ſubſiſt a 
; hundred thouſand ſoldiers ia the moſt fertile 
country. But one mult ſuppoſe, that the Tartars, 
| expoſed day and night to the injuries of the air, 
; were accuſtomed to the ſobereſt and hardeſt of 
lives, and that all theſe hordes, that, in the pre- 
| ceding century, had ſo often changed climate, 
| were equally numerous. Be that as 1t may, 


| Tamerlane marched as far as Siwas, where he 


reviewed the different corps which joined him at 
| that place; then continuing to advance into the 
| Turkiſh territories, as he was about to lay ſiege 
to Angora or Ancyra, he learned that Bajazet was 
| marching towards him, with an army, which, at 
the moſt, was not more than the half of his. 
Tamerlane made a march forward ; he knew how 
to take other advantages beſides number. He 
had more military knowledge than appeared in 

an 
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J.C- 1395» an age when the multitude of ſoldiers, courage, 
| Hex. 7 799 and bodily ſtrength, compoſed the whole ſcience 
— of war. | 
Battleof The Tartarian prince intrenched himſelf in his 
Angora. 
J. C. 14. camp, leaving before him a dry plain, in which 
an hoped to hem in Bajazet, if he came to take 
poſſeſſion of it, either by ſuperiority of number, 
or by guarding ſeveral narrow paſſes which he 
had had the time to obſerve. Bajazet, accul- 
tomed to vanquiſh, longed to engage an enemy 
more formidable than all thoſe whom he had yet 
met with. As he made long marches, he ſoon 
took poſſeſſion of the camp which the Tartar 
ſeemed to have intended for him. Bajazet re- 
mained in this ſituation but a ſhort time, before 
he ſaw himſelf compelled to give battle ; this 
was what Tamerlane wanted.“ He divided his 
army into three corps, at the head of which he 
placed eight of his ſons and grandſons, who were 
all called Mirza, a title given by the Tartars only 
to kings' ſons, It is ſaid that Tamerlane paſſed 
the night preceding the battle in prayers ; he 
affected an exterior religion before his ſoldiers, 
Pajazetis Bayazet's troops were reduced to deſpair Hefore 


deteated | 

1 the battle began. Since the evening, five thou- 

8 ſand men were dead of thirſt in his camp. The 
Turkiſh b gave the command of his right 


wing 
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This bat ue, 4 Tamerlane and Bajazet, was fought at the foot 
of mount Stella, in the very place en Pompey vanquiſhed Mithridajei 
Tranſfiatcr. | . 
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wing to Bazzirlaus, his wife's brother, ſon of E 
lerman Ogli whom he had dethroned. He put js 


four ſons, whom he had had by ſeveral concu- 

bines, at the head of different corps. His whole 
army was diſtributed on a line, in order to of- 
fer a more extended front to his numerous 
enemies; but the fury of the Turks hurt their 
diſcipline. The janiſſaries and ſpahis hurried on 


without keeping their ranks or liſtening to the 


orders of their commanders. Moreover, the 


Tartar's elephants, carrying ſmall towers full of 


ſoldiers, ſoon frighted the horſes gf the ſpahis. 
Bazzirlaus was killed in the beginning of the 


battle; Bajazet beheld from an elevated ſpot the 


defeat, or rather the diſorder of his army : for his 


brave Turks, diſperſed, without any hope of ral- 


lying, choſe rather to precipitate themſelves into 


the middle of the Tartarian battahons, and fell. 


their lives dearly, than flee before the vanquitſher, 
In vain did they attempt to perſuade Bajazet to 
fave himſelf by flight; he conſumed this fatal day 
in uſeleſs efforts : the troops rallied at his voice, 
only to offer more victims to the enemy's ſword, 
Having ſeen Muſtapha his eldeſt ſon periſh he 
ordered his vizier Ali baſhaw to make the beſt of, 
his way to Burſa with Solyman his ſecond ſon, in 
order to preſerve ſome remains of the Ottoman 
blood. Never was valour more unfortunate. The 
conqueror was at length prevented from continuing 

H the 
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828 the ſlaughter by the heaps of dead. On the ap- 


—_ proach of night, Bajazet being deſcended from 
the little hill from which he had beheld this 
fatal ſight, was preſently attacked by a cloud of 
Tartars ; his deſpair was unable to procure him 
the death which he ſought. Thoſe that had ſur- 
rounded him were determined to take him a- 
live; they wreſted his ſword from him, with 
which he had ſlain more than thirty Tartars ; and 
when his ſtrength was exhauſted, they tied his 
hands with a bow-ſtring, and placed him on a 
ſmall horſe, which carried him to the tent of 
the vanquiſher. Tamerlane knew by the accla- 
mations what captive they were bringing him, 
He had retired from the field at the decline of 
the day: the victory being over a long time, he 
was playing at cheſs with one of his ſons, Nei- 
ther the arrival of Bajazet, nor the acclamations, 
nor the eagerneſs of the chiefs, diſturbed Ta- 
merlane; the priſoner was obliged to wait at 
the entrance of the pavilion, till the Tartarian 
prince had finiſhed his play. He then advanced 
to Bajazet, untied his hands, and ordered him to 
be clothed with a fine veſt. The conqueror re- 
proached his priſoner with his uſurpations, and 
the blood that he had ſpilt. Bajazet replied 
haughtily; but, whatever ſome hiſtorians may 
have ſaid, Tamerlane never forgot the reſpect 
due to the misfortunes of an equal become his 
ſlave, 
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gave.s He conſoled him and ſwore that he 15. 190% 


eg · 80 
would reſpect his life. CM 
Bajazet, encouraged by the clemency of the Angora 

g 5 D ſurrenders 
conqueror, requeſted to have two of his ſons to Tamer- 
looked for, whoſe fate he was ignorant of. He jet is 
had ſeen the eldeſt fall before his eyes. The wich. Jay 
ſecond he had ordered to ſave himſelf; the two e 1 


laſt were ſoon brought, like their father, to Tamer- 2 0 


lane, who treated them as he had treated Bajazet, pie & ©" 

This prince was conducted to a tent, where, though 

ſtrictly guarded, he was paid all the attention due 

to a monarch, After this victory, the governor of 

Angora delivered up the place and its citadel to 
H 2 Tamerlane. 


The manner in which the Tartar received Bajazet, is differently re- 
ported. According to ſome he reproached him with his pride, cruelty, and. 
preſumption. Deft thou not know, ſaid he to him, that it is only the children of 
misfortune, that dare oppoſe our invincible pexver ® Others pretend, on the con- 
trary, that Tamerlane received him favourably; that he conducted him to 


his own tent, where he made him eat with him, and that, to conſole him, 


he entertained him only with the viciſſitudes and inconſtancy of fortune. 
They add, that, either through compaſſion, or perhaps a ſort of contempt, 
he ſent him a hunting equipage, and that it gave the Tartar great pleaſure to 
be able to make him comprehend, that he thought him fitter for the tail of 
a pack of hounds than the head of a great army. This at leaſt was the ex- 
plication which Bajazet himſelf gave to the myſterious preſent of his enemy. 
This unfortunate prince, not being maſter of his reſentment, and-full of a 
wild chagrin, replied haughtily : Tell T amerlaney be has not miſtaken, in in- 
viting me to an exerciſe, which has always been the pleaſure of ſovercigns, and 


that is much more ſuitable to Bajazet, deſcended from the great Amurath the ſen 


of Orcan, than to an adwenturer like bim, the commander of a banditti, 
Tamerlane ſqon returned to his character. This barbarian, irritated at 
ſuch an injurious anſwer, immediately ordered Bajazet to be put, without a 
ſaddle, on one of the old horſes that ſerved to carry the baggage, and to be 
expoſed in that ſituation to the contempt and raillery of the ſoldiers of the 
camp; which was immediately executed. At his return, this unfortunate 
prince 
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2 . Tamerlane. The. conqueror's ſons diſperſed 
— themſelves over Natolia and all the Ottoman 


dominions. The one that went to Burſa, to 
ſeize the treaſures of Bajazet, had been prevented 
by Solyman. This prince, in his flight, had 
paſſed through that town, from whence he had 
taken every thing valuable, and had gained Gui- 
zelhiſſar, a place built by Bajazet directly facing 
Conſtantinople, deſigned to prevent the Greek 
emperors from entering Aſia. Burſa was reduced 
almoſt to aſhes; Nice was ſacked; and the whole 
country, as far as the Boſphorus of Thrace, mi- 
ſerably laid waſte. Bajazet's wife, the daughter 
of the prince of Phrygia, and ſiſter of Bazzirlaus, 
killed in this fatal battle, was taken by Tamer— 


lane's 
, 

prince was brought before Tamerlane, who, with a mock Imile, aſked him 
if this fort of ride were not one of the amuſements of his illuſtrious anceſtors ? 
To this cruel raillery he added a {till more ſenſible inſult, Bajazet had mar: 
ried Mary, the daughter of the deſpot of Servia, who of all his wives was his 
greateſt favorite. Tamerlane having taken this princeſs, cut off her petti- 
coats juſt above her knees, and, in that ſituation, and half naked, he obliged 
her to ſerve him at table in preſence of her huſband. Bajazet, whoſe only 
remaining weapon was his tongue, enraged with anger and indignation, and 
perhaps furious with jealouſy, told him, that, being ſprung from tae dirt, 
and deſcended from unknown parents, he ought to be aſhamed of his life, at 
having contemned the blood royal, and inſulted a princeſs, whoſe birth ſhould 
have procured her reſpect. | 

Thie Tartar only laughed at the anger of bis priſoner ; he carried him with 
him in his retinue, and loaded him with heavy chains; it Is ſaid even that 
he confined kim in an iron cage, like a wild beat. Bajazet could not long 
ſuſtain ſo many outrages: ſome hiftorians ſay, that, in order, to put an end 
to a life ſo odious, he beat out his brains againſt the bars of his cage. Others, 
that a Nave having inſolently thrown him a poiſoned bone, as to a dog, Ba- 
jazet, after having ſharpened it with his teeth, pierced his throat with it. 
See Hiſicire de Malte de Vertite TRANSLATOR» 


ET. A: Þ TB ._ 


lane's out parties, as ſhe was fleeing from Burſa, po 4. 
This prince ſent her to her huſband to conſole wy 


his captivity ; the only violence, that he offered 


this princeſs, was, the obliging of her to abjure 


the Chriſtian religion, in which ſhe was born, 
and to embrace Iſlamiſm. 


Tamerlane fixed his reſidence fo fa time Tamerlane 
reſtores the 
at Kutaia, a town two days journey from Burſa, princes 


their eſ- 
very agreeable by its ſituation, and by the tem- rates that 


Bajazet 
perature of the air. He gave public plays and bad ju 


warlike feſtivals there, to which the hiſtorians of 5 m_- of 


his life aſſert that he invited Bajazet, in order to 


ſoften his captivity. Tamerlane, who pretended 

to have taken arms, only to repair the injuſtices 

of this prince, took Mehemet, the ſon of Caraman 

Ogli, from the priſon to which the Turkiſh em- 

peror had condemned him, and reſtored him the 
ſovereignty poſſeſſed by his father, He reſtored 
likewife to Iacub Thelebi, the heir of Ierman 

Ogli, and to the other Muſſulman princes diſ- 
poſſeſſed by Bajazet, the lands which they had 

loſt; making them all his tributaries. He even 

gave Bajazet the title and inveſtiture of the king- 

com of Natolia, Notwithſtanding the good . c. 1403s 
treatment which the ſultan received from Ta- "Mm 
merlane, his chagrin ſhortened his days; he died 

in the train of the vanquither, in a town called 
Akzaar, It was not, as ſome hiſtorians have 
pretended; by beating his head againſt the bars 

of an iron Cage, in which he was never really 

impriſoned ; 
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2 ay - impriſoned ; but he died of the effects of an 
HL  apoplexy, that became fatal to him, becauſe 


this unfortunate prince, who wiſhed only fot 
death, refuſed every remedy which was earneſtly 


offered him. His vanquiſher gave him a mag- 


nificent funeral, and ſent his body to Burſa to 
be interred with his anceſtors. | 
Bajazet s proſperity rendered his end more bit. 


ter; he ſupported his fall as much worſe, as he 


was fallen from ſuch a height. Notwithſtanding 
his paſſion for war, Bajazet, during a reign of 
fourteen years, did not neglect the advantages of 
peace, Beſides the town of Guizelhiſſar, which he 
built oppoſite Conſtantinople, he adorned almoſt 
all the large ones of his empire, with moſques, 
public ſchools, hoſpitals, in ſhort, every kind of 
building uſeful to the people, that could im- 
mortalize the magnificence of a monarch. But, 
like moſt conquerors, Bzjazet was impetuous, 


haughty, and ſanguinary. Tamerlane, who vat- 


quiſhed him in arms, ſurpaſſed him likewiſe in 
policy, in generoſity, and particularly in juſtice, 


INTERREIGN. 


INTERREIGN. — 


IN TERRE IG N. 
UNDER SOLYMAN. 


E have obſerved, that, during the battle 
of Angora, at the time that Bajazet ſaw 


| fortune declaring againſt him, he obliged his ſon 


© Solyman to flee from the ſword of the vanquiſher, 
in order to ſave the remains of the Ottoman 


blood. This young prince, accompanied by Ali aste 


baſhaw, his father's grand vizier, repaired to European 


dominions 


Conſtantinople to implore the clemency, not of Gn. 


John, but of Manuel Paleologus, who, hereto- Hereceives 
an embaſſy 


fore, had reſigned the throne to his nephew when from Ta- 


merlane to 


he thought it ready to fall, But ſince the diver- 2 
ſion of the Tartars, Manuel, recalled by all the of ka- 
Orders of the ſtate, had reſumed the authority, 
no longer thought tottering. The Greek mo- 


narch took advantage of the misfortunes of the 


Ottomans, if not to take from them all their 


European poſſeſſions, at leaſt to divide their con- 
queſts, This prince preferred a partition to a 
war, even with the vanquiſhed, He confirmed 
Solyman in the poſſeſſion of Thrace, but reſerved 


Theſſalonica to himſelf, where he ſent his ne- 


phew John, whom he had driven from the, throne, 
leaving him the title of emperor. He again 
united to the Greek empire the towns beyond the 
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1 — C. 1126. Sein in Macedonia as far as Zetunion, all the 
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ner "ho places from Panima to the entrance of the Boſ. 
— phorus, called the ſacred entrance, and the forts on 


the borders of the Pont Euxine as far as Varna. 
After this treaty, Solyman retired to Adrianople, 
in order to reſign himſelf to that immoderate de- 
bauchery which obſcured all his ſhining qualities, 
This prince, finding himſelf in poſſeſſion of 2 
ſmall ſovereignty, ſeemed to have forgotten, that 
his father and brothers were languiſhing in cap- 
tivity, and that a powerful enemy had almoſt 
deſtroyed their great empire; He was ſcarcely 
arrived at Adrianople, when he- received an em- 
baſly from Tamerlane to inform him of the death 
of his father. This conqueror, whoſe name alone 
inſpired terror, addreſſed a letter to the ſon of 
his priſoner, of which the following is the ſub- 
ſtance: he told him, that he conſidered it as his 
duty to teſtify to him the part he took in the 
misfortune of his father; that by it he had 
learned in what manner God confounds the great 
and thoſe that conſider every thing as juſt that 
their ambition ſuggeſts to them. © I have 
<© been,” continued he, © more favored by for- 


<© tune perhaps than any one in the world. No 
man can look on my proſperity, without being 
ee ſtruck with admiration. All this touches me 
te leſs than the example of thy father, which 
< teaches me to put voluntary bounds to my 
e good fortune. I am willing then to forget 

| ce that 


e da 


N TER - 


« that I have been the enemy of Bajazet; I am J.. 465 
« even diſpoſed to be a father to his children, 1 
te provided they expect from their conqueror wn 
« the effects of my clemency. My firſt con- 

e queſts are ſufficient for me, and I am not 

* tempted by the careſſes of an inconſtant for- 

ce tune.“ 

We have ſaid that Solyman was given to de- Solyman 


. . replies to 

bauchery, particularly to wine, ſo much abhorred Tamerlane 

aughtily, 

by the Muſſulmen. He had drunk to exceſs of who di- 

. . | . X vides Baja- 
this dangerous liquor, when he received Tamer- zersdomi- 

, . . nions be- 
lane's letter. Being become audacious, he had yen the 


the boldneſs to return him a haughty anſwer. AA. 


Tamerlane puniſhed it, only by. conferring on 
Muſa, Bajazet's ſecond ſon, the title of ſovereign, 
which he had at firſt intended for the eldeſt. 


e Receive,” ſaid he to him in a letter, © the 


e heritage of thy father. A ſoul truly noble 


« knows how to conquer kingdoms and how to 
« reſtore them.” Tamerlane, after having re- 
eſtabliſhed all the Muſſulman princes that Bajazet 


had dethroned, returned to his Tartarian domi— 


nions, without reſerving to himſelf a ſingle con- 
queſt. He had made Mahomet, the youngeſt of 
Bajazet's ſons, prince of Amaſia; but this con- 
queror did not leave the two youngeſt of his pri- 
ſoner's ſons a ſufficient force to oblige the eldeſt 

to obſerve the diſpoſitions made in their favor. 
Solyman having learned that his brother Muſa 
conſidered himſelf ſultan, paſſed the ſtraits of 
[ Gallipoli. 
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18. 140%, Gallipoli. This prince, all vicious as he was, 
Hep 0s had valour and talents for war; he marched 
— ſtraight to Burſa. Muſa, who had not expected 
Solyman ſuch a ſudden attack, had not had time to pre- 


diſputes : "47% | . 
the ſove- pare troops to receive him; he fled to Cogni to 


hi bro + Caraman Ogli, to ſave himſelf from his brother's 
rreſentment. Solyman fixed himſelf at Burſa as 
lawful ſovereign, and ſent orders to the different 
governors, called ſangiacs, to endeayour to re- 
cover the provinces near their governments, 
which Tamerlane had divided from the Ottoman 
crown. He would. not undertake any thing in 
perſon againſt the princes that his father had for- 
merly vanquiſhed, as the repeated attempts of 
Muſa required conſtant attention. This fugitive 
ſovereign had found at Cogni, only an aſylum; 
he wanted aſſiſtance. He went and aſked it of 
the emir of Caſtamona, hoping that this prince, 
who, like himſelf, owed his re-eſtabliſhment to 
Tamerlane, would defend the work of his bene- 
factor. But this emir, till leſs willing to help 
than Caraman Ogli, forbade the Turkiſh prince 
to enter his dominions, for fear of giving offence 
to his brother. On this refuſal, Muſa embarked 
in a ſmall veſſel, which he found near Nice, flat- 
tering himſelf he ſhould be more fortunate in 
Europe. Solyman, elated with this ſucceſs, 
formed a cloſe alliance with the prince of Caſ- 
tamona, and returned to Burſa, where he reſigned 
himſelf to drunkenneſs, The only way to make 

5 court 
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court to him was to flatter his vices. One may JC ts 
judge with what indignation the real Maho- 1 
metans, who were then very numerous, ſa V 
their law ſo openly tranſgreſſed. Solyman im- 
prudently affronted Mahomet, prince of Amaſia, 
his youngeſt brother, by anſwering the ambaſſa- 
dors which this prince had ſent to pay him homage, 
that his ſubjects had no right to treat with him 
as ſovereigns. He chaſed away, rather than diſ- 
miſſed, theſe ambaſſadors, whom he would never 
| acknowledge; he would have marched againſt 
the uſurper of Amaſia, as he called him, if his | | 
brother Muſa had not cut out more ſerious work 
for him in Europe, 
This prince had in fact taken advantage of 
the ſupineneſs of his enemy, and of all the time 
& that the latter had loſt. Solyman, by his de- 
baucheries, had loſt the affection of all his offi- 
cers. Muſa appeared in the eyes of theſe male- 
contents the avenger of their tranſgreſſed law; 
tis prince, with a corps of Walachians, which 
he had aſſembled, had no difficulty to make him- 
ſelf maſter of Adrianople, and to get himſelf 
declared ſultan there; but he remained in that 
place, only whilſt his brother was raiſing an army 
and crofling the ſtraits of Gallipoli, Muſa had 
no regular troops; he leſt Adrianople, of which 
he ſtiled himſelf the ſovereign, and fled into 
Walachia, leaving to Solyman the care of de- 
ſtroying himſelf. This elder brother, become 
| I 2 the 
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10-1423 the horror of every man of virtue, was ſurrounded 
22 wg only by attendants, plunged in the fame vice as 
— himſelf, His contempt for the Mahometan law, 

and for all the cuſtoms which the Muſſulmen 
conſider as of great importance, broke the ſole | 
ties that engaged them to their prince, and made 
them ſoon look on him as an uſurper. The good 
Muſſulmen exclaimed, that the Ottoman empire 
: was about to fall, ſince the crimes of its maſter 
were continually ſoliciting the vengeance of 
Heaven ; that God would raiſe up another Ta- 
merlane to puniſh the Ottomans all together for 
ſo many impieties, of which they made them- 

ſelves accomplices, by tamely permitting them. 
Solyman's Muſa fomented at a diſtance this revolt. 
"ay im, Though he had not had the firmneſs to wait for 
Me? > Solyman at the head of his army, he fought him 
with ſucceſs in the heart of his court. He op- 
poſed an exterior piety to the ſcandalous de- 
baucheries of his brother, and aſſured all thoſe 
whom the public indignation drew to him, that he 
would not dethrone Solyman, were it not to avert 
the evils which menaced their cheriſhed nation, 
The great officers, the baſhaws, and all thoſe that 
commanded the troops, eagerly liſtened to the 
propoſitions of Muſa, Even Ali, Solyman's 
grand vizier, to whom Bajazet had intruſted his 
youth after the battle of Angora, reſolved to 
abandon a maſter whom he had never been able 
to divert from debauchery, The unhappy 
prince; 


INTERREIGN. 


61 


prince, more and more beſotted by the wine, 1 C. 1493s 
did not perceive what was plotting under his Heg, $05, 


eyes. All his officers quitted him one after an- 
other, without his ſeeming to regard it; none 


remained with him, but his companions in vice, 


who made him forget both the cares of war and 
| of the throne, as ſoon as thoſe were out of ſight 
| that ſometimes forced him to a remembrance of 
them. Muſa's army was increaſed by all theſe 
chiefs, who had prevailed on their ſoldiers to 


to 80g. 


8 b 


follow them by parties: he marched towards 


Adrianople, without Solyman's appearing to trou- 
ble himſelf about it, or even deigning to inform 
himſelf of all theſe commotions. The male— 
contents acquired ſuch additional force as they 
advanced, that there was no appearance that So- 
lyman could ever defend himſelf. The unhappy 
prince awoke from his ſupineneſs, when it was 


too late; he had no longer about him, either 


miniſters, chiefs, or ſoldiers; and his finances 
were exhauſted. Hearing nothing from the peo- 
ple but curſes, he conſidered flight as his only 
| reſource; and hoping to find ſome ſuccour from 
the Greeek emperor, his ally, he determined to 
| go and ſolicit afiſtance of that prince, whom his 
| father had ſo cruelly oppreſſed. / 
Solyman determined too late on this neceſſary 
ſtep. The ſcouts of Muſa's army arrived at 
Adrianople exactly as his brother left it, The 
unfortunate prince fled; his horſe, ſwifter than 
| thoſe 
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J. C. 240%, thoſe of his retinue, carried him, in leſs than an 

to 1406. | : ; ; | 
8 hour, to a village fifteen miles from Adrianople, 
ubere, thinking himſelf in ſafety, he would, whilſt 
Solyman, he waited for his retinue, drink ſome wine, which 
kisbrother, he could not long do without, The inhabitants 


is taken, & 


Xillee. diſcovered him by the magnificence of his dreſs, 
| aire and, ſtill more, by this infraction of the law of 
Mahomet, of which they believed him alone 
capable. Five of them, as much through indig. 

nation as the hopes of meriting a recompenſe 

from the vanquiſher, determined to ftop him: 
Solyman defended himſelf ſo bravely, that he 

killed two of his aſſailants, and obliged the three 

others to kill him, in order to take his perſon, 

They carried his body to Muſa, who, ſeeming to 

deteſt this action, which he well knew how to 

make his advantage of, had the three murderers 

burnt, and rendered Solyman all the funera] 
honors due to an emperor; he had him interred 

in the ſepulchre of his grand-father Amurath, 
Solyman reigned four years and ten months, 


The Turks neither count him, nor his brother 


Muſa, in the number of their emperors, as nei- 
ther of them reigned over all the empire loſt by 
Bajazet, which was reunited only in the hands of 

Miahomet, the youngeſt of his ſons, whom they 
look on as their fifth emperor. 


INTERREIGN. 
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I N T ER REIS N, he 
UNDER MUSA. 


OLYMAN was no ſooner dead, than Muſa 
determined on recovering what that prince 
had ceded to the emperor of Conſtantinople, 
fattering 'himſelf that this enemy would be 
eaſily vanquiſhed. He choſe rather to attack Muſs de- 


ſoiates the 
the Greeks than his brother Mahomet, to whom Morea, 


Servia, and 


he offered the partition of the Ottoman crown: ſeveral Fu- 
he left, him maſter of all the Aſiatic poſſeſſions, tate. 
provided the latter claimed nothing in Europe. 
Mahomet, who had undertaken to purge Aſia of 
all the brigands that Tamerlane had left there, 
| appeared contented with the propoſal, On this, 
| Muſa, with the aſſiſtance of his grand vizier, 
Kircan Mouliak, meditated conqueſts, He en- 
tered the Morea, where he took Peraverd and 
Matruma, and then poſſeſſed himſelf of Servia. 
Sigiſmund, king of Hungary, was unable to de- 
fend it, though at the head. of a numerous army; 
Muſa vanquiſhed this prince in a pitched battle 
| near Semendriah ; but he ſtained his victory by 
his exceſſive cruelty. Kircan Mouliak, his grand 
vizier, had diſpoſed the order of battle, and alone 
gained it. The ſanguinary ſultan, who reaped 
the advantage of it, only ordered an uſeleſs 
laughter. 
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JC: 1466, Canals Every thing on his way was Put to 


Heg. 59, fire and ſword. The hiſtorians ſpeak even of a 

har feaſt, which Muſa gave his officers, over the dead 

bodies of the Chriſtians, The following year, 

Muſa, tired of the fatigues of war, ſent his gene- 

rals to beſiege Theſſalonica, which they ſoon 
made themſelves maſters of. 

Muſz's Whilſt Muſa was reſigning himſelf to effe- 


betraved by 
gb. minacy in his palace at Adrianople, and ordering 


nd van- 
quiſhed by murders and ravages from the boſom of ſloth, 
| his brother Mahomet was commanding in perſon 
againſt gangs of aſſaſſins, re-eſtabliſhing order, 
and giving repoſe to Aſia, This contraſt made 
Muſa's generals wiſh to change maſters. Kircan 
Mouliak, his grand vizier, and Ornuſbeg, one of 


his generals, wrote to Mahomet, that he alone 


it was abſolutely neceſſary to reunite under the 
ame ſceptre all the poſſeſnons which his father 
had loſt; that if he would enter Europe, as the 
Greek emperor preſſed him'to, they would be an- 
ſwerable to him for the paſſage and ſtraits of Gal- 
lipoli. Theſe aſſurances, and Manuel's impor- 
tunities, determined Makomet to recover the 
dominions which his father had governed. In 
order to render his cauſe more favorable, he pub- 
liſhed, that he was going to avenge the death of 
Solyman. This prince, being born of the ſame 
mother as himſelf, ſeemed nearer to Mahomet 
than Muſa, Mahomet riſked his paſſage t9 


was worthy of commanding the Muſſulmen ; that 


Eur Ope, 


INTERRELIGYNMN, 


Europe, feebly eſcorted. The vizier and the 
other general went towards theſe ſtraits, appa- 


rently to guard the borders, but in reality to fa 


vor Mahomet's landing, and to ſettle with him 
the operations of the enſuing campaign; for the 
ſeaſon was too far advanced to act immediately, 
and Mahomet had only deſigned to try, what de- 
gree of confidence he might put in theſe traitors. 
Ay ſoon as this prince had ſettled his plan of 
acting, and returned into Aſia, the grand vizier 
and his accomplice went back to Muſa. Ma- 
homet exerted his utmoſt efforts to raiſe a nu- 
merous army. Being come to Scutari in the 
beginning of the ſpring, the Greek emperor ſent 
him galleys to tranſport his troops acroſs the 
Boſphotus, under promiſe, that in caſe his arms 
| were fortunate, he would reſtore Manuel what 
| Muſa had wreſted from him. Meanwhile, Muſa 
learned that his brother, in concert with the 
Greek emperor, had paſſed the ſtraits, and was 
marching towards Adrianople. The traitorous 
grand vizier drew on his maſter, almoſt againſt 
his will, to engage the enemy : the two armies 
were ſcarcely in ſight of each other, when that 
of - Muſa, already inferior in number, became 
much more ſo, by the defection of the vizier and 
Ornuſbeg, who deſerted full ſpeed to Mahomet's 
camp, at the head of the beſt ſoldiers, whom they 
nad ſeduced from their maſter. Mahomet at- 


tacked vigorouſly the remains of his unfortunate 
K brother's 
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Il. 1413- brother's army. This combat was nothing but a 
—— rout. Muſa, obliged to flee, as he had almoſt 
always done, plunged into a moraſs, where being 
purſued by ſome ſpahis, he defended himſelf 
valiantly, *till one of them chopped off his arm 


with his ſword. The-prince, not being aſſiſted in 


8 f 0 
time, died from the loſs of blood.“ His body ; 
was carried to Mahomet, who ſent it to Burſa to . 
be interred with his anceſtors, after which he þ 
| marched to Adrianople as a conqueror, where he 
| received the homage of the army, and of all the . 
|} baſhaws. : 
K 
i | b 
n MAHOME T I. b 
Heg. 816, | h 
to 819. | 0 
FIFTH REIGN, 
| fa 
3 NEE! acceſſion to the throne gave ir 
e eg univerſal joy throughout the empire. The b 
e ron 
dire ſoldiers ſaw with pleaſure this ſovereign, whom fl 
CONtracic- 
Bon, and they had learned to reſpect. The Greek em- m 
receives 
homagz peror ſent him ambaſſadors, to remind him of his dc 
from ail 
the tribu- word, and to reclaim the price of his ſervices. We 
t 5 
— 2 Mahomet's policy was, to he faithful to his en- M 
Caram: | 
Gu. gagements; he loaded Manuel” s ambaſſadors Pr. 
wich thi 
The Turkiſh hiſtorians ſay, that he was put to death by order of his 
brother Mahomet. We have followed the hiſtorian Ducas, who was on the 
ſpot at the time of the event, and whoſe account too is Wore conformable len 


to the character of Mahomet. 


* 
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with honors, and conſented to reſtore him Theſ- JC: 144% 
| falonica, with all the fortreſſes bordering on the i 
Pont Euxine. He favorably received likewiſe 
the envoys of the priaces of Walachia, Bulgaria, 

and Moldavia, received the tributes which they 
offered him, promiſing his protection and a laſting 

peace to all of them, as long as they re- 
mained.in ſubjection. This prince, in the hiſtory 

of the Turks, is counted the fifth emperor. All 

the time which paſſed between the fall of Bajazet 

and the acceſſion of Mahomet to the throne, is 
conſidered only as an interreign. He was ac- 
knowledged in Aſia as in Europe, except at firſt 

by Caraman Ogli, the ſon of him, whoſe eſtates 

had been invaded by Bajazet, and who had loſt 

his head by order of that prince. Caraman 

Ogli, re-eſtabliſhed, as we have ſeen, on his 
father's throne, by Tamerlane, had been kept 

in order ſince, by the preſence of Mahomet; 

but as ſoon as the latter was gone to Europe, he 
flattered himſelf with the conqueſt of Burſa, as 

much more eaſily, as, ſince Bajazet, the Ottoman 
dominions in theſe two. different parts of the 

world, had not belonged to the ſame maſter. 
Mahomet ſubdued this rebel, as likewiſe the 
prince of Caſtamona his accomplice ; he ſeized 

the poſſeſſions of the latter, and reduced thoſe of 
Caraman to a ſimple tribute. 

It was neceſſary to have the authority and ta- 

lents of Mahomet to reſtore the Ottoman empire 
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. 105 the form, which the invaſion of the Tartars, and 


T — the diviſions and vices of the ſons of Bajazet, had 


Mahomet baſhaws; 3 themſelves as ſo many 1 


reduces Si- 


neis to o- dependent ſovereigns. There was ſtill a baſhaw 
bedience, 
& receives of Smyrna, called Sineis, to be reduced, who, 


homage 


from ſeve- Under the feeble Solyman, had taken poſſeſſion of 
—— : Epheſus and Nimphea, and who hoped to main- 
tain this uſurpation, though all his neighbours 
were returned to their obedience, In the be- 


ginning of the ſpring, Mahomet marched to- 


wards Smyrna, where Sineis, who was fortifying | 


_ Epheſus, had left his wife and children. Ma- 
homet had no ſooner encamped before the town, 
than the princes of Phocea, Upper Phrygia, Caria, 

Leſbos, and Scio, came in a crowd to offer him 
their tribute and homage. Mahomet Kindly 
received all theſe Greeks, and treated them as if 


they had been Mahometans. The ſiege of Smyr- 


na laſted but twelve days: Mahomet demoliſhed 
the fortifications immediately on its ſurrendering. 
It was the policy of this prince to preſerve but 
very few fortified towns, particularly in the in- 
land part of this large ſtate; they only ſerved, 
he ſaid, to invite and favor revolts. Sineis ran 
to beg forgiveneſs. Mahomet ſpared his life 
and left him his property, contenting himſelf with 
taking from him the government which he had 
abuſed, | 
| The 
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The ſultan was not ſo fortunate by ſea as by 1 1155 
had been on the continent. The republic of 3 
Venice was at that time very powerful: their The Vene: 


f a tians at- 
poſſeſſions extended from cape Iſtria to Conſtan- tack the 


tinople, and they tranſacted moſt all the com- . bes 
merce of Europe. The Turks, much worſe [:C-1416. 
meriners than the Venetians, (for they knew but wn 
little of working veſſels, ſtill leſs of their con- 
ſtruction,) were infinitely more greedy. Being ac- 
cuſtomed to pillage by land, they ſaw with envy 
merchantmen, richly laden, returning from Tre- 
bizond; they lay wait for, and attacked them 

when they thought them badly defended, The 
Venetians, offended at this piracy, ſent an am- 
baſſador to Mahomer, who made complaints, and 
offered the ſultan either war or peace with the 
republic. Mahomet, convinced by the law of 

his prophet, that all was lawful that was taken 

from Chriſtians who paid no kind of tribute, an- 
ſwered the Venetians roughly, and prepared to 

give a good reception to this naval army, with 

which he was menaced, 

Theſe republicans advanced towards the Hel- 
leſpont with fifteen galleys, commanded by ad- 
miral 'Loredan they proceeded as far as the en- 
trance of the ſtraits of Gallipoli. Thirty Turkiſh 
galleys came out, commanded by Gialibeg, the 
captain baſhaw, Admiral Loredan, at the head 
of his fifteen galleys, was ſenſible of his ſupe- 
riority over the Turks by the conſtruction of his 

a veſſels, 
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FE. 14350 veſſels, the addrefs of ks ſailors, and the talents 
Hes. $19, of the admiral and officers who commanded under 


to 822. 


— him; he knew how to gain the wind, and diſ- 


* 


poſe the attack in ſuch manner, that the ſun 
might dazzle the eyes of the enemy. Though 
powder was already invented, the uſe of fire arms 
was as yet very rare; they were but little uſed in 
the Eaſt, and even in the European armies. 


Clouds of arrows, well aimed, deſtroyed almoſt 


as many Turks, whilſt the latter were unable to 
ſee where to direct theirs in return, The board- 
ing was almoſt as favorable to the Chriſtians, as 
the combat at a diſtance had been. The Ve- 


netians killed a great many, among others, the 


enemy's admiral ; they captured more than half 
their galleys; the reſt were ſunk, or re-entered 


the ſtraits only in a ſhattered condition. Let a - 


naval engagement be ever ſo unfortunate, it 
rarely- produces ſuch fatal conſequences as a bat- 


tle by land. The Turkiſh coaſt was too well 
guarded to admit of the Venetians' attemptihg to 


make a deſcent. But they received from this 


victory the fruit of their expectation; the ſea 


became more free, and their commerce more 
certain. 
An unexpected event prevented Mahomet from 


endeavouring to repair this maritime defeat. 
He learned, that towards the entrance of the gulf 
of Ionia, oppoſite the iſle of Scio, a novator had 


degun to preach, ſword in hand, and that his 
| proſclytes 
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proſelytes were as many ſoldiers. This man, 1.0148 
who was called Percligia, preſcribed a voluntary Hes: 3:9, 
poverty, the community of every kind of property. 
except that of women, above all the not to- 
lerating of Mahometaniſm, and the neceſſity of 


offering to God bloody ſacrifices of thoſe whom 
he termed Blaſphemers and Infidels. This pre- 
tended prophet was clothed only with a tunic; 
he marched at the head of ſeveral followers, and 
murdered all thoſe whom he was unable to per- 
ſuade. Several Greek monks favored this hypo- 
critical brigand, publiſhed his miracles, became 
his diſciples, and perſecuted in his name. Their 
retreat was in inacceſſible mountains, from whence 
they ſpread themſelves into Lydia and Ionia, 


where they made either proſelytes or martyrs. 


The baſhaws of theſe two provinces had been 
repulſed at the head of the troops that they had 
been able to aſſemble. Mahomet ſent againſt 
them his ſon Amurath, only twelve years old, 
at the head of fixty thouſand men, having 
Bajazet, the grand vizier, for his lieutenant. 
Though this war was ſhort, it was exceſſively 
bloody. The Mahometans found every where 
theſe fanatics determined to die. The entrance 
of the mountains was ſo well defended, that the 
guards ſtood to be killed to a man, never fleeing, 
nor giving, nor receiving quarter, They hoped, 
as well as the Muſſulmen, to charm Heaven ſword 


in hand, Not one of Percligia's diſciples would 


renounce 
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J-C. _ renounce his errors. Even thoſe that at firſt had 
Hes. 823. been gained by fear, were become enthuſiaſts like 
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their maſter. Of all thoſe that accompanied this 


impoſtor in ſuch a large number, not one eſcaped, 


either man, woman, or child. Percligia himſelf 
was taken; he would never conceal his name, 


nor renounce what he had taught. Spite of the 


dreadful torments to which he was put at Ephe- 


ſus, where he was conveyed, he declared himſelf 


always the envoy of God, the organ of truth, the 
deſtroyer of ſuperſtition and falſe worſhip ; he 
was at laſt nailed on a croſs, where he expired, 
declaring always, that he ſhould not die, and that 
he would propagate his law in every corner of the 
univerſe. And indeed, it was reported that he 
was not dead; they would even have it, that he 


had appeared again in ſeveral rowns in Greece; 


but thoſe of his diſciples who had eſcaped the 
ſword of the Muſſulmen, diſperſed, as foon as 
they had loſt their maſter. This ſe& was the 
cauſe of ſhedding much blood, againſt the will 


of Mahomet, who valued men's lives more than 


any of his predeceſſors had done. 

Towards the end of his reign, Mahomet gave 
the government of Amaſia to the young Amu— 
rath his ſon and heir apparent. He wiſhed to 
accuſtom him betimes to the fatigues of war and 
the cares of government, in-order to be witneſs 
to his firſt faults, and to be in a ſituation to re- 


pair them, The ſultan himſelf had committed 


One, 


MAH OME T1 E +3 


one, which was the cauſe of many evils during 2 1416s 
his reign and his ſucceſſor's. We have ſaid that Hes: 223. 
he pardoned a baſhaw of Smyrna, called Sineis, 3 


who was guilty of rebellion, and only took from {* "> n 


impoſtor to 
him his government. Mahomet, who eaſily for- d he 
got offences, a few years after, gave this ſame ith Ma- 


officer the government of Nicopoli, and confe- j.c. 1419. 
. quently an opportunity of again betraying him. Si- W 
neis did not fail of making that uſe of it. Having 
found among the dregs of the people a man 
1 perfectly reſembling Muſtapha, the elder brother 
of Mahomet, who was killed at the battle of 
Angora by the ſide of Bajazet his father, he 
reſolved to ſet up this phantom againſt the law- 
ful ſultan. There were but few Mahometans that 
had ſeen the real Muſtapha periſn; Sineis in- 
ſtructed the impoſtor, and was the firſt to ac- 
knowledge him in Nicopoli, publiſning, that the 
» throne belonged to him, as tke eldeſt of the houſe 
of Ottoman. The love of novelty, riches, and 
honors, ſoon procured the pretended Muſtapha 
a crowd of ſubjects. Every one was anxious to 
acknowledge him, in order to merit the favor 
which he promiſed all thoſe, who ſhopld aſſiſt hinn 
to recover his ſceptre. Sineis and he went into 
Theſſaly, where they recruited conſiderably, pub- 
liching every where fables, which eaſily gained 
er edit. 

Mahomet was quiet at Burſa, ben he was 
Benn informed of the progreſs of the pre- 


L | tended 


- 
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| 1 C. 1419, tended Muſtapha, and that it was time to attack 
Hey: n this impoſtor, whom he had at firſt ſeemed to 
A contemn. He paſſed the ſtraits of Gallipoli at 
the head of ſixty thouſand men. The ſultan was 
beloved; he flattered himſelf that his preſence 
would diſperſe theſe conſpirators. But Sineis, 
comprehending the neceſſity of chooſing between 
the moſt cruel death and the favor of a monarch 
that would be the work of his hands, encouraged 
the pretended Muſtapha, whoſe intereſt was the 
ſame as. his, if not greater. They invented a 
fable, the artifice and probability of which de- 
ceived all thoſe that could not, or would not, 
ſeek the truth. They wrote to the Greek em- 
peror, and ſent to the governors that commanded 
for him in Europe to implore aſſiſtance. They 
marched at the head of a confuſed rabble of ſol- 
diers, raiſed in haſte. Mahomet came up with this 
feeble army near Theſſalonica, which his janiſ- 
ſaries and ſpahis diſperſed preſently. The rebels 
fled, becauſe Muſtapha and Sineis did not dare 
oppoſe the vanquiſher long, for fear of being 
made priſoners. 
TheGreek As ſoon as victory declared againſt then they 
en him took refuge in Theſſalonica. The next day 
= alylum. Mahomet ſummoned Demetrius Laſcaris, the 
' governor of the place for Manuel, to deliver him 
the two fugitives. On the refuſal of this officer, 
the ſultan ſent one of the baſhaws of his retinuc 
to menace Demetrius with a ſiege. The latter, 
| always 
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always believing, or feigning to believe, Muſ- J 417 


tapha the elder brother of the emperor, anſwered, Hs: 222 
that he ſhould not betray an unfortunate prince, — 
who had requeſted of him an aſylum, nor any 
of thoſe who had accompanied his flight, with- 
out an expreſs order from Manuel his maſter. 
What moſt aſtoniſhes is, that, notwithſtanding 
the friendſhip in which the two emperors lived, 
the pretended Muſtapha found the ſame pro- 
tection from Manuel as from Demetrius. In 
vain did Mahomet cry out that he was an im- 
poſtor: the Greek emperor conſtantly treated this 
adventurer as the ſon of the unfortunate Bajazet. 
All that the Turk could obtain, was, that this 
pretended brother of his ſhould be confined, as 
| likewiſe Sineis, in the iſle of Lemnos, and that | 
both of them ſhould be ſtrictly guarded there 
for the remainder of their lives. Manuel con- 
firmed this agreement by oath. 
Whatever his opinion of the birth of the pre- 15 
tended Muſtapha might be, his proceeding was 0 
unjuſt; for, if the latter really were the eldeſt of 
the Ottoman houſe, Manuel ſhould not have de- 
prived him of his throne and liberty; if, on the 
contrary, he was but an impoſtor, he ſhould not 
have ſcreened him from the chaſtiſement which 
he ſo juſtly merited, ſtill leſs have expoſed the 
dominions of his ally to troubles which nothing 
but Muſtapha's death could put an end to. This 
. laſt conſideration was perhaps what determined 
| LS: Manuel ; 
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14 4275 Manuel; for, whatever friends the Greeks were of 

Heg. N Mahomet, it was not without envy that they 
dA ſaw the proſperity of the houſe of Ottoman. 

Mahomet was determined to puniſh the Wala- 

chians for the ſort of protection that they had given 

the pretended Muſtapha: he ravaged their coun- 

try, took ſome towns, and exacted from them 

Death of an additional tribute, He had hardly finiſhed 

vm this expedition, when he was attacked with 2 

bloody flux, which, in a few days, carried him to 

the grave. When Mahomet ſaw himſelf near 

his end, he ſent for his two viziers Bajazet and 

Ibrahim, and recommended them to be faithful 

to Amurath his eldeſt ſon, who at that time was 

commanding an army on the frontiers of Amaſia, 

His two other children, who were neither of 

them above ſeven years old, he placed under 

the guardianſhip of the Greek emperor, for fear, 

as it is ſaid, leſt their brother ſhould have them 

8 ſtrangled. This prince died at Adrianople, where 

Hes. 824+ he had been conveyed by his own orders, aged 

forty-ſeven, He reigned eight years and ten 

months, more peaceably than had yet been ſeen 

among the Turks. Mahomet reſtored ro the 

Ottoman empire all the ſplendor that it had loſt 

under Bajazet. Juſtice and lenity reigned with 

him; but it 1s very rare, that men know how to 

keep conſtantly that juſt medium which prudence 

- preſcribes, and without which, even virtues be- 


come weakneſſes. Mahomet's clemency often 
| encouraged 
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encouraged rebellions, which troubled both his E. 
and his ſucceſſor's reign, His viziers concealed was 
his death, according to his own inſtructions, in 
order to give Amyrath, his eldeſt ſon, timꝭ to 

arrive from Amaſia. During forty-one days, 
juſtice was adminiſtered in the name of Maho-- 

met, as if he had been ſtill living: after which, 

the new emperor ſent the body of his father to 

Burſa, where it was interred in the moſque which 

that prince had founded, 
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narn II. was eighteen years old when Theempe- 
* 5 Manuel 
he aſcended the throne. He received an faites up 
2 h 
embaſſy from the Greek emperor Manuel, im- — 
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mediately thereon, to demand his two brothers, — 1. 
in order to their being educated at Conſtantinople, | i417 
according to the will of Mahomet. The Greek a 


prince offered likewiſe to renew the alliance be- 
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tween them. The grand vizier Bajazet, replied FE 
in the name of his maſter, that the Ottomans bþ 
would never be the firſt diſturbers of the peace 1 
eſtabliſned between the two crowns, but that a "ho 
Muſſulman ſovereign could not confide the edu- #1 
cation of two princes of his houſe to Infidels, | "08 
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and that, in ſhort, Amurath was reſolved not to 
comply with a diſpoſal, which Mahomet never 


could nor ought to have made. The ambaſſadors 


retired apparently diſcontented ; but Manuel was 
ſeeking only a pretext for a rupture. He was 
not long in ſeizing it ; he ſent Demetrius Laſca- 
ris, with ten galleys, to the iſle of Leſbos, for 
the pretended Muſtapha and Sineis his companion 
in fortune; this was the ſame Demetrius who 
had once already ſaved their lives, Manuel, 


who wanted only to profit by the diſſentions of 


the Turks, preſcribed to the phantom that he 
ſet againſt Amurath, conditions, which the pre- 


_ tended prince agreed to without difficulty. As 


he poſſeſſed nothing, he promiſed every thing. 
Muſtapha was to cede to the Greeks the coun- 
tries bordering on the Pont Euxine as far as the 
frontiers of Walachia, and all the towns of Theſ- 
ſaly, as far as mount Athos. Without doubt he 
would have promiſed the empire entire, had it 


been demanded of him. Immediately after this 


The pre- 


_ tended 


Muſtapha 
takes pot- 
ſeſſion of 
Gallipoli, 
The grand 
vizier Ba- 
jazet 
marches a- 


gainſt him. 


treaty, which was confirmed by oath, ten galleys, 
commanded by Demetrius, conveyed to the port 
of Gallipoli the pretended Muſtapha, Sineis, and 
all thoſe who would embrace their party. 

The noble air of this adventurer, who per- 
fectly reſembled the prince whoſe name he u- 
ſurped, his affability and perſuaſive eloquence, 
ſoon opened to him the gates of the city, which 
at firſt had threatened reſiſtance. Sineis took 

poſſeſſion 


Nr 4-6 79 
poſſeſſion of the citadel ſword in hand, whilſt — 1421s 


8 
Muſtapha went to get himſelf acknowledged in Ss 
the Hexamilium.F In effect, whether the people 
were afraid of being governed by a maſter too 
young, or that they thought they ſaw their law- 
ful prince in this man, whoſe outward appear- 
ance ſeduced them, Muſtapha entered ſeveral 
places, more like a favorite monarch than a con- 
queror. The arrival of theſe news at Burſa, 
raiſed the whole council of the young emperor 
againſt the grand vizier Bajazet. They reproach- 
ed this miniſter with a misfortune which he ought 
to have foreſeen, for no one doubted but it was the 
haughty reply made the Greeks, which had deter- : 
mined- them to ſet up an emperor. The council : 
was unanimous for charging Bajazet with the event 
of a war which he alone had incited. The time 
was precious, as it was neceſſary to march troops : 
from Aſia.  Bajazet paſſed the ſtraits with leſs 
than thirty thouſand men ; ſome ſoldiers joined 
him in Europe: The uſurper ſeemed to be a 
prince confirmed on his throne, which ſome fac- 


tious people were vainly attempting to pull 
down. 
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+ This was what they called the peninſula on which Gallipoli is fituated, 
becauſe the iſthmus, which joins it to the continent, is but fix miles broad 3 
this was what gave the name of Hexamilium to LySmachiay built on this 


iſthmus. The ift:mus of Corinth had à wall and a town which bore the 
lame name. 
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E. 1 — Though Bajazet's forces were very inferior, he 
— marched courageouſly againſt the enemy. Muſ- 


- Bajazet's tapha advanced flowly, at the head of ſixty 


army de 


2 thouſand men: Sineis commanded the troops. 
rees to the MN Th 3 

demy. Muſtapha was employed only in increaſing his 

The grand - . | | 3 

viaier him party, in flattering all thoſe whom he had inte- 

ſelf goes & 1 CY jars : 

furrenders TEſt to gain, and in perſuading by careſſes thoſe 

to the u- 


ſurper: men accuſtomed to tremble before their maſters, 

Bim pur to and to kiſs the duſt of their feet. And indeed 

1 la. Muſtapha intentionally permitted the enemy's 
army to approach him. He and Bajazet met 
i near Gallipoli; the uſurper's camp was well for- 
tified ; almoſt convinced that his enemy would 
not attack him, he undertook to vanquiſh him 
without ſtriking a blow. He advanced every 
day, with a feeble eſcort, as far as the advanced 
-guards, or towards the diſperſed knots of men, 
and converſed familiarly with the commanders or 
ſoldiers. He made all thoſe recollect him that 
had formerly ſeen Muſtapha; he called God to 
_ witneſs the juſtice of his. cauſe, and ſwore by 
the prophet to govern equitably the. empire 
which he was obliged to conquer. His conver- 
ations had almoſt always the ſucceſs which he 
expected : the ſoldiers either followed him, or re- 
turned to their camp only to bring him a greater 
number of deſerters; in ſhort, in- a few days, 
Bajazet's army was ſo reduced by deſertions to 
Muſtapha's, that the vizier could no longer flat- 


ter himſelf with making the leaſt reſiſtance. He 
5 went 
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went the laſt to implore the clemency of him, Jie, 52. 
who had vanquiſhed him without a battle. The ww— 
pretended prince would have ſpared him, agree- 
ably to his political principles; but his gene- 
ral, Sineis, whom it was dangerous for him 
to offend, was the declared enemy of Baja- 
zet. This vizier had formerly ſought the alli- 
ance of Sineis; he had aſked his daughter in 
marriage for his ſon. ' Sineis, who hated Bajazet, 
had preferred giving his daughter to a ſlave 
newly enfranchiſed, whom he made ſangiac of 
Nimphea. In the firſt diſgrace of Sineis, Bajazet 
had taken poſſeſſion of that town, impriſoned the 
governor, who had been preferred to his ſon, and 
ordered him to be made an eunuch. The re- 
membrance of this cruelty had left deep traces in 
the heart of Sineis. He no ſooner ſaw this vizier 
priſoner, than he had him wreſted from Muſta- 
pha's tent, notwithſtanding the protection of that 
prince, which the unfortunate vizier loudly re- 
claimed, and had him beheaded in his preſence. 

After this event, Muſtapha flattered himſelf, ne on: 
that he ſhould peaceably poſſeſs all that the 244 


Muſtapha 
Ottomans had conquered in Europe. He had wf 


nuel the 


diſperſed an army of Amurath's without difficulty; price of tis 


ſuccours. 


and was received at Adrianople with the accla- This 


prince, ir- 


mations of all the people. This child of fortune ritated at 


was beginning to reſign himſelf on the boſom deceived, 
of his proſperity, when the Greeks demanded of murath, 
him Gallipoli and the other, places which they 
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H. Er had been promiſed. Muſtapha conſidered him- 
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— ſufficiently certain of his proſperity, to dare 


openly appear perjured and ungrateful. He 
refuſed to give up what he termed the patrimony 
of his anceſtors, declaring to Demetrius, who 


_ demanded of him, in the name of Manuel, the 


execution of the treaty of Conſtantinople, that 
he neither could nor would mangle the Ot- 
toman empire. Demetrius, having been his 
firſt deliverer, made no ſcruple of reproaching 


him with his perfidy, But Muſtapha was not 
ſuſceptible of ſhame ; he complained in his turn 
of Manuel's cruelty, who had retained him 


captive in the iſle of Leſbos, the latter part of 


the reign of Mahomet. After a ſpeech, full of 


pride and bitterneſs, he ordered Demetrius to 
go and tell the Greek emperor from him, 
that he would be his ally, only on condition of 
Manuel's renouncing his unjuſt pretenſions. 


The Greek emperor was confounded with fo 
much audacity; he ſaw with grief his perfidies 
' repaid, and that he ſhould not receive from 


them the fruit which he had expected. Not 


being ſufficiently ſtrong to puniſh, he reſolved 


to offer his feeble ſuccours to the ſultan A- 


murath, whom he had betrayed . but on whom 


he founded all his hopes of revenge. The Ot- 
toman prince was not caſt down at having op- 
poſed an inſufficient force to the enterpriſe of 


Muſtapha ; he favorably received the ambaſſadors 
0 Eo 
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of the emperor Manuel, and ſent him others in E 
> . g. 824. 

return, in order to diſſemble the reſentment that 

he felt at the ſerting up of a pretended Muſtapha; 

but he would never promiſe, either to truſt his 

two brothers to the Greeks, or to give up Gal- 

lipoli, as Manuel demanded. This would have 


been paying too dear for the alliance of that «+ 
prince, for the ancient maſters. of the world 


had hardly any thing but good wiſhes to offer 


— 
EY * 
E > 


their allies. | | 
The young Amurath had ſeen how the addreſs Sineis be- Hl 
alone of Muſtapha had made him reign at A- . nf 

drianople: he was willing in his turn to get the jr che go. i 
good opinion of the people: he publiſhed that JF$myma. 1 
the ſins of the Mahometans had drawn on them — | 

the wrath of God. When he learned the total jos mm '* 
deſtruction of his army, he exclaimed in open ga“ . 

divan: What can a created being do, when' the bone. 1 
Creator is againſt him. This maxim is retained | 
by the Turks; they repeat it often in Amurath's | ia | 

own words. This prince went publicly ſome | a 

leagues from Burſa, to viſit a dervis, who poſ- . 
ſeſſed great reputation for ſanctity throughout i 
Aſia. He gave the ſolitary man a great many | 1 
proofs of piety and veneration; he intreated him "a 


to go to prayer, in order to learn from God, 
and from his prophet, if he ſhould undertake 
the war, and what ſucceſs the monarch might 
hope from it. The pretended ſaint, after a long 
meditation, aſſumed the voice of inſpiration, arid 

7 M 2 promiſed 
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promiſed the ſultan ſeveral times, from Maho- 
met, the moſt complete victory, and the conſtant 
proſperity of the houſe of Ottoman. This 
oracle, deſignedly ſpread throughout the em- 
pire, weakened the ſort of charm employed by 
the pretended Muſtapha. He contributed him- 
ſelf, ſtill more than the derviſian prophet, to 
ruin his party. Since he thought himſelf ſettled 
on his throne, luxury and debauchery had ren- 
dered him incapable of buſineſs, and he even 


. neglected to pleaſe thoſe from whom he thought 


he had nothing more to expect. The repeated 
reproaches of Sineis at length drew Muſtapha: 
from the ſloth in which he had languiſhed for 
a year paſt. His troops paſſed the ſtraits, and 
the two armies met. Amurath, who knew Sineis 
to be an able general and a traitor, choſe rather 
to corrupt than to fight him. He propoſed to 
him, by an officer of his army, brother to Si- 
neis, who went to meet him in the night, to 
reſtore. him Epheſus and Smyrna, of which he 


had been baſhaw, on the ſole condition of the 


_ oaths, and an annual tribute. . Sineis found 


Muſtapha, neither ſufficiently vigilant, nor war- 


like, to flatter himſelf with his being able to 


retain his conqueſts, He began to repent of 
having attached his fortune to that of an uſur- 
per, who was incapable of ſuſtaining his dan- 
gerous part, and who was but an impoſtor, even 
in the eyes of his partiſans. Sineis gave his 

| word, 


AMWURATH . 8 


word, on which much dependance could not ag 
be put, and the next night ſet out for Smyrna. 
The news of this deſertion were a ſignal for all 
Muſtapha's ſoldiers, who diſperſed, as ſoon as 
they ſaw themſelves without a chief. Amurath, 

who had expected it, had cauſed bridges to be 
conſtructed at equal diſtances, and avenues to be 
prepared, in order that the deſerters might come 
to his camp with greater facility, and where * 
they actually arrived in great number. The a- 
bandoned Muſtapha fled to Lampſaco, followed 

only by four ſervants; it was with difficulty that 

he found a bark to carry him to Europe. The 

army of his enemy was cloſe after him: the 
uſurper was hard preſſed to aſſemble at Gallipoli 

his few remaining ſoldiers, and particularly to 

flee from Amurath. He paſſed the ſtraits with- 

out an eſcort. Amurath likewiſe wanted veſſels Amarath, 


. 8 £ 8 by the aſ- 

to carry over his army; but the Latin Chriſtians fitance of 
: . . . ſome Ge- 
ſerved the ſultan, better than his allies or his noeſe vef- 


ſeis, pur- 


own ſubjects could have done. The circum- wes his 
ſtance was favorable: the Genoeſe poſſeſſed at 
that time in Phocis, on the borders of the ſea, 
a mountain, from which they drew alum, and 
which was, for them, a conſiderable object of 
commerce. They had. conſtructed, at the foot 
of this mountain, a town and port called Phocea, 
and were continually ſending veſſels thither. 
This eſtabliſhment had formerly paid a tribute 
to the Greek emperor; but, in the ſequel, the 

E : Ottomans: 
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" fr. Ottomans had poſſeſſed themſelves of this tri- 
wW— bute, as of almoſt all Aſia. There were ſeveral 
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years of this tribute due, as they had been 
obliged, through circumſtances, to neglect the 


payment of it. Immediately on this revolution, 


Adorna, who was at that time podeſtate of 
Phocea, offered the ſultan to furniſh him with 
as many veſſels as he ſhould want to tranſport 
his troops acroſs the ſtraits, on condition that 
the ſums due from the republic of Genoa ſhould 
be remitted. The propoſal was accepted, and 


as ſoon as it was known that the falſe Muſtapha 


was paſſed into Europe, Amurath wrote from 
Lampſaco to the podeſtate Adorna, to ſummon 
him to his word. The Genoeſe ſent his veſſels 
immediately, and Amurath's army embarked the 
third day after their arrival at Lampſaco. As 
ſoon as Muſtapha ſaw the ſea covered with Genoeſe 
veſſels, he detached a bark to offer the podeſtate 
a conſiderable ſum, if he would, under ſome 
pretext, retard the diſembarking of the Turks, 
Adorna ſteadily refuſed to liſten to this perfidy. 
The troops remaining at Gallipoli, and thoſe 
which Muſtapha had been able to aſſemble, 
courageouſly oppoſed the deſcent of Amurath; 
but, overcome by number, the uſurper's only 
reſource was flight. Amurath remained three 
days at Gallipoli, in order to reccive the ſoldiers . 


who flocked in crowds to his ſtandard. - 
| As 


, a 
As ſoon as fortune had declared for the legi- agg 
timate prince, he no longer met with reſiſtance, = 


The fugitive Muſtapha had entered Adrianople The im- 


to collect all that he could carry away of his 2 

| | i dilperſed, 
treaſures; he was no longer there when Amurath dee 
took poſſeſſion of the place; but theſe ſame i% _ 
treaſures, which were his laſt reſource, ſerved to gde, wie 


the ſultan 


diſcover his footſteps. He ſhewed as little judg- 5e ju 
ment in ſecreting himſelf, as he had courage in h. 
the field; ſome ſpies, who knew him by the mag- 
nificence with which he rewarded hoſpitality, fol- 
lowed him. They ſurpriſed him in Walachia, 
where he was endeavouring to raiſe ſome troops, 

and to ſtir up his remaining partiſans. Amurath 

had offered a ſum, to any one that ſhould bring 

him Muſtapha alive. The wretched being was 
conducted to Adrianople, loaded with chains, 
where the people, who had believed him their 
maſter, no longer regarded him but as an im- 
poſtor. The emperor expoſed him to the inſults 

of the ſoldiery, and the indignation of the po- 
pulace, after which he was hanged on a gibbet 

in the grand ſquare at Adrianople. 

Amurath had remained at peace with Manuel JC. 1422. 


5 : . + 825. 
all the time that he was engaged in the reduction puede. 


of the pretended Muſtapha; but he never for- if ie 


got, that it was the Greek emperor who had bas ef an 


army a- 


raiſed him up this rival. The ſultan retained at zu Me. 
his court the ambaſſadors that Manuel had ſent 


to felicitate him on the death of the uſurper. 
| He 
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J:0- 149, He was unwilling to have theſe Greeks render 
_ «2 ng too early an account to their maſter of the pre- 
Te? parations which he was making againſt him; 
but, as ſoon as they were finiſhed, the ſultan 
ordered them to go and tell Manuel, that he 
ſhould ſee him himſelf ſoon after them. Amu- 
rath kept his word : in the beginning of the 
ſpring, he marched with a hundred and fifty 
thouſand men to ravage Theſſaly, Macedonia, 
and Thrace. Ducas aſſerts even that the inten- 
tion of the ſultan was to beſiege Conſtantinople, 
ue Manuel, who had nothing near ſo many troops 


raiſes up 


a new rival - - . - 
int to oppoſe him with, had recourſe to his ordinary 


Dorma Arms, fraud and artifice. He incited by letter one 
the Greek Helias, governor of the ſultan's brothers, to 
place on the throne the eldeſt of theſe princes, 
who was as yet but a child, and to reign in his 
name. Perilous and deſtitute of every pretext 
as Was this - proceeding, Helias found accom— 
plices with the Greek money. He conducted to 
Nice the young Muſtapha (for that was likewiſe 
the name of this prince). The ſecond Muſtapha 
was inconteſtably of the Ottoman race; but his 
right to the throne notwithſtanding was equally 
iHegal. Be that as it may, the news of an 
inſurrection at Nice, put a ſtop to Amurath's 
deſolating the provinces of his enemy. This was 
all that Manuel had aimed at. In this interval, 
| 1 1424. the Gieek prince died at Conſtantinople in the 
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ſeventy- ſeventh year of his age, leaving to John J.. 1434. 


of the younger Ottoman princes, became after- | 
pl 

ward very frequent. 1 
| i 

Amurath had yet one traitor to puniſh, This Amurat A 

l 1 5 | reduces "5 
lame Sineis, ever a perjurer or rebel, who, three pro- i 
gh 2 . . vinces. X 4 

after having raiſed from the dirt the pretended * 
Muſtapha, had ſince betrayed him for the go- 'N 
vernment of Smyrna and Epheſus, from which i! 
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| q do 1429. 
Paleologus, to whom he had already given a Hes. 327, 


ſhare in the crown, the broken remains of the CAD 
Greek empire, and his hatred of the Muſſulmen. 
Amurath only ſhewed himfelf in Afia. No Amar 
regular troops had taken part with the rebels, brothers 
but ſolely a few freebooters, drawn by the love  *© * 
of pillage, had afſembled about Nice. The 
ſultan's approach ſoon diſperſed them. The 
emperor's name alone was ſufficient to procure 

the opening of the gates of a town, which had 

ſo recently acknowledged an uſurper. The 
principal conſpirators were ſo troubled, at the 

ſmall reſiſtance of their accomplices, that they 


had not time to look to their own ſafety. Helias, 
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all the guards, and all the followers of Muſtapha, * 
were unmercifully put to death. The pretended i 
emperor and his brother, though yet too young if 
to be really culpable, (for the eldeſt was but 4 
nine years old,) were ſtrangled in Amurath's 5 


preſence, - who ſent their bodies to Burſa, to be 
interred in the royal ſepulchre. Theſe executions 
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he had been firſt turned out, began to be deſirous 
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J-C- 1424: of ſhaking off the conditions on which he had 


to 1429. 
Heg. 827 
to 832. 
— 


» made his peace; he refuſed, or at leaſt neglected, 


to ſend to Adrianople the impoſts of his pro- 
vince. The ſultan eagerly ſeized the opportunity 
of chaſtiſing this ſcoundrel, and of re-entering a 
fine province; he ſent againſt him Kalil, the bro- 
ther-in-law and friend of the vizier Bajazet,whom 
Sineis had cauſed to be cruelly maſſacred in the 
tent of the pretended Muſtapha. Kalil, inſpired by 
his hatred, marched at the head of fifty thouſand 
men. The rebel was defeated, and obliged to 
flee with a few followers. It was in vain that 
he ſought allies among the tributary ſovereigns, 
whom he ſuppoſed animated like himſelf with 
a deſire of ſhaking off the yoke. Several would 
have been happy to execute ir; but not one 


durſt put confidence in Sineis. He, who had 


ſeveral times made his maſter tremble at the 
head of an army, was taken like a malefactor, 
after having wandered a long time, and puniſhed 
as he merited. Amurath re- united two pro- 
vinces beſides this to his empire, without much 


bloodſhed: that of Sipha or Sinope, (a part of - 


Natolia,) and Ipſala in Europe. The ſovereign 


of the firſt had excuſed himſelf from paying 


the tribute; lerman, who poſleſled the latter in 
Romania, choſe rather to declare himſelf at once 
a real ſubject, than appear to enjoy ſome ſove- 
reign rights, dependant on the caprice of a 


prince always ready to cruſh him, The emperor 
loaded 
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Ti eat xe EO EY 1 


we 
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loaded Ierman with preſents, and made him Ii 
ſangiac of Ipſala. The new governor conſidered Hes. 37s 
his fortune and life fecure whilſt he ſerved 4a 
maſter of whom it was too dangerous to be 

either the neighbour or the enemy. 


Amurath did not forget his hatred againſt the TheGreek 


| Greeks. As ſoon as he had arranged his Aſiatic concludes 


affairs, he repaſſed the ſtraits, and turned his te fun; 
arms againſt the Morea and all the maritime 8 
places towards the mouth of the Strymon in had ceded 
Macedonia. He took Dercos, Settunion, and * 
Meſembria, always taking care to ravage and — 


licits the 
impoveriſh the country. John Paleologus ear- protetion 


neſtly ſought peace: in order to obtain it, he — 
conſented to abandon all the towns that the 
Turkiſh emperor had taken, even Theſſalonica, 


which had not yet ſurrendered, to eraſe the 


wall of ſix miles long, built along the iſthmus 
of Corinth in order to ſhelter the Morea from 
the incurſions of the Turks; (it was called 
Hexamilium, as well as the town at its foot;) 
and to pay beſides an annual tribute of three 
hundred thouſand aſpers. Theſe conditions were 
ſufficiently advantageous to content Amurath; 
but when the ſultan thought the peace ſettled, 
John Paleologus pretended, that he had no right 
to give up Theſſalonica, as he had agreed to. 
During the negociation between the two em— 
perors, the Theſſalonians, through fear of be- 
coming ſlaves, had made an attempt upon the 
N 2 ; liberty 
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. liberty of Andronicus, the Greek emperor's 
"i Sex brother, who commanded 1n the place, and nad 
2 ſince ſent deputies to Venice, to offer to become 
ſubjects of that republic, if they would un- 
dertake its defence. Calcondilus and Phranzes 
aſſure us, that the violence offered to Andronicus 
was a feint, and that the Theſſalonians had re- 
| courſe to the republic of Venice, only in concert 
The Vene With the Greeks. Be that as it may, as the 

dene e Venetians wiſhed ardently for a town ſo advan- 
Ebene, tageouſly ſituated for commerce, they accepted 


Amirach 
is oblized the propoſal without heſitation, They imme— 


322 diately ſent a governor thither, who gave An- 
dronicus the liberty of retiring to Conſtanti- 
nople ; and for fear leſt the natives, who had 
not thought themſelves {ufficiently ſtrong to 
defend their homes, ſhould talk of ſubmitting 
to the Turks, they tranſported a great many 
families, ſome to the iſlands of Euboe and 
Candia, and others to Venice, under pretence, that 
there were not proviſions enough in the place, and 
that it would be difficult to introduce any. In 
the place of theſe uſeleſs ſtomachs, they ſub- 
ſtituted diſciplined and determined ſoldiers. A- 
murath was at Seres in Macedonia, when he 
learned, that the Venetians had undertaken the 
defence of a place, which the Greeks had ceded 
to him. Surpriſed to find himſelf oppoſed 
by an enemy which he had not thought of, he 
ſent an embally to Venice, to repreſent to the 
republic, 
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army ſo numerous, that the beſiegers were more nica. 
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republic, that as he was not at war with them, 17 | 
they ought not to ſhut againſt him the gates of a „ | 
town, which had never bclonged to them. The Gm ö 
ſultan not having received any ſatisfactory anſwer 1 
from the Venetians, it became neceſſary for him ö 

to prepare for beſieging a ſtrong place defended 
by determined ſoldiers. The emperor wrote to | 
Amza his vizier to bring, by the gulf of Theſ- | 
ſalonica, all the troops that he could take from i 
Afia, aſſuring him that he would ſoon join him. : | 


— 
— 


Amza appeared the firſt, at the head of an Sicg: of 
: Theſſalo- 


—— — 
— _ 


y* 8 > 


than a hundred to one. Notwithſtanding this gang 


large number, the Venetians defended them- 3 ** 


ſlaves and 


2 q 85 booty to 
ſelves with incredible courage, making frequent 3 


and bloody ſallies, contenting themſelves with dies. 


Sn 
— 
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—— 
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* 
— rr. 


a very frugal nouriſhment, and threatening in- 1 
ſtant death to all thoſe that ſhould talk of ſur- #4 
rendering. The fortifications of this town were i 
ſuch, that few war machines could affect them. i 
Though the uſe of cannon was already known þ 
in almolt every part of Europe, the Turks did 9 
not yet know how to employ them. They en- . 
deavoured to corrupt ſome of the beſieged. In A 
effect, ſome of them not being able to ſupport the 4 


extremities to which they were reduced, under- 
took the continuation of a ſubterraneous paſſage, 
known only to a few people, in order to open a 
communication with the outſide of the walls, 


and, by that mean, to introduce the enemy. 
This 
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121424 This being diſcovered, the authors of it were ſo 


Fee. 27-cruelly puniſhed, that ſeveral, before they were 
convicted, precipitated themſelves from the top 


of the ramparts into the Turkiſh camp, to avoid 


the torments which their accomplices were put 
to. Theſe examples kept in order the feebleſt. 
The war engines and battering rams made very 
little effect, and the ſiege began to lengthen, 
The vizier wrote to the emperor, that his pre- 
ſence became neceſſary, not to augment the 
number of the beſiegers, already too large, but 
to add new vigour to the troops, who began to 
deſpair. Amurath tore himſelf from the arms 
of his ſultaneſſes. As ſoon he arrived at the 
camp, he cauſed to be publiſhed by ſound of 
trumpet, that he gave the ſoldiers every thing 
that ſhould be found in Theſſalonica, men, wo- 
men, children, gold, filver, furniture, and wares, 
and that he reſerved to himſelf, only the place and 
buildings. This declaration renewed the ardour 
C. 1429+ of the ſoldiers. The aſſault was given with ſuch 


eg» $32. 2 | ö 3 
vigour, that they reached at length, though in a 


ſmall number, the top of the walls; thoſe, Wo 


were able to get up, cut their way through the 
middle of ſome diſcouraged ſoldiers and an 
© enervated populace, They found means to open 
a gate to the Turks, who ruſhed inſtantly into 
the city. There was leſs flaughter in Theſſalo- 


nica than is generally ſeen in towns taken by 


aſſault. Amurath's abandoning all the ſlaves 
to 


R 


A I 
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N 95 
to the ſoldiers, was the cauſe of there being 1e. 17365 
but little bloodſhed. The Turks killed only — 

to 340. 

thoſe that made reſiſtance, and they put in chains — 
all chat ſubmitted to them. The town was rich; 
the gold, the ſilver, the rich furniture, and every 
thing of value, was a prey to the troops, as the 
ſultan had promiſed them. Each ſoldier ſold as 
many flaves as he could take. The town, be- 
come a deſert, was repeopled by ſome families 
from the country. Amurath introduced like- 
wiſe, ſome of its old inhabitants, who had been 
ranſomed. He converted all the churches into 
moſques, except one, which he left the Chriſtians. 
The Greek emperor had the boldneſs to complain 
of the ſack of Theſſalonica. Amurath com- 
plained in his turn againſt John Paleologus's 
neglect of the treaty. He ſaw, or was willing to 
ſee, a connivance with the Latin Chriſtians in 
the defence which they had made of this town, 
and he deſigned to puniſh the Greeks for it, by 
continuing the war with them, though they had 
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paid the tribute. | 

He took ſeveral towns without reſiſtance in — A 
Achaia and Etolia, which the Greeks yet poſſeſ- in Etolia, | 
fed. They opened their gates to him as ſoon as 2 Fi 


they could perceive the horle-tails.* The Vene- the Veas« 


tlans, intereſted in the preſervation of a free in- 
tercourſe 


A ͤ ̃ ͤ—„»ꝓ cebtS CHD» 
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— 


This is a mark of dignity carried before the viziers. An officer who 
has a right to have three hurſe-tails carried before him, is tiled a vix ier of 
three tails z and when the emperor is going to declare war, he cauſes the 
bvrſe-tails to be hung out. Tranſlator, 
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c 
Ode 832 ſend an embaſſy to the Turkiſh emperor to con- 


— clude a peace. We do not find that this prince 


3 tercourſe with all nations by ſca, were eager to 


made them purchaſe it; he contented himſelf 


- with undermining the Greeks, and weakening by 
degrees, under the molt frivolous pretences, the 
princes his tributaries and neighbours. 

Amuratz © For twelve whole years Amurath made war with 
Weh fore. his vaſſals in Europe and Aſia. He diſpoſicſied 


with ſeve- 


rac? them in order to give their poſſeſſions to ſome of 
nis an af his creatures, or he reduced them to heavy tributes, 
Some female intrigues, which are always ſo dark 

at the Ottoman court, but which are often-more 
powerful there, than any where elſe, were the oc- 
caſion of almoſt all theſe events. Beſides a great 

number of concubines ſhut up in the haram, 

Amurath had three legitimate wives there, all 

daughters or ſiſters of his vaſſals, who had been 
given him by them, in order to procure his pro- 

tection, or purchaſe peace: Helen, daughter of 

Lazarus Ogli, prince of Servia in Europe; Fat- 

ma, daughter of Isfendar Beg, prince of Sinope 

in Aſia; and Mary, ſiſter of George, become 

deſpot of Servia after the death of Lazarus Ogli. 

Theſe princeſſes, giving themſelves up to theit 

jealouſies, endeavoured to have the war carried 
into the dominions of their rivals. Mary, prin— 
ceſs of Servia, the laſt of the ſultaneſſes, had a: 

firſt effaced the two others from the heart of the 
inconſtant Amvrath. But her beauty and ſuc. 


ces 
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ceſs made her ſo haughty, that ſhe preſently irri- J. 2 
tated her ſpouſe, who would have none but 2 
ſlaves. Mary had been the ſeal of peace between a” 
Amurath and her brother. The princeſs of Si- 

nope, who had at firſt been ſacrificed to her, more 
flexible and cunning than this haughty Greek, 

knew how to recover the heart of a maſter, as 
deſpotic in his pleaſures as in the adminiſtration 

of his empire. It was then people ſaw for the 

arſt time at the Porte the black eunuchs, the 
guardians and confidants of the women, ſurround 

the monarch, treat with the foreign miniſters, 

and prepare war or peace, The army was ſent 

into Servia; the deſpot, brother to the diſ- 
graced ſultaneſs, was attacked in Semendriah, 

his capital, under pretext of his entertaining 
intelligence with Hungary, This town was 

taken by aſſault, The deſpot fled to the court 

of Ladiſlaus, king of Poland and Hungary; 

and he haſtened to put Belgrade, his moſt im- 
portant place, under the protection of the Hun- 
garlans. 

Ladiſlaus, king of Poland and Hungary, had After a 


long war 


intruſted the defence of Belgrade to the cele- _ _ 


brated Hunniade, way wode of Tranſylvania, one king of 


Hunga 
of the greateſt generals of his time. It was at he cn. 


this ſiege that the Turks experienced, for the —＋ 

firſt time, the effect of cannon, which much 
ſurpriſed and frighted them. After fix months, 10 140 
they ſhamefully abandoned this place, which Hes. 24e. 
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1.8. 3 they had been unable to reduce. Hunniade, 


fie. _ having paſſed the Danube, purſued Amurath's 
— army, greatly reduced both by fire and diſeaſe. 
The Hungarians ravaged and burnt the whole 
country which had been taken by the Turkiſh 
emperor : nevertheleſs we don't find that there 
was any conſiderable engagement. The pro- 
tection of the Hungarians procured the prince 
of Servia the reſtitution of his dominions, for 
Amurath juſtly feared Hunniade's great repu- 
tation, The Hungarian and Turkiſh monarchs 
concluded a truce of ten years. Each ratified it 
by oath on the myſteries of his religion. The 
ſtipulated conditions were, that, in conſequence 
of the reſtitution of Servia, neither the Turks 
nor Hungarians ſhould paſs the Danube, 
Caraman Amurath's ſiſter, the wife of Caraman Ogli, 


Ogli raiſes 


va had ſeveral times exerted her credit with the 


of Euro. ſultan, to procure this refractory vaſſal, more 
pean prin- 
ces, who refractory than all the reſt, a pardon for his fre- 


place La- 


di0aus at quent infringement of treaties. Though Cara- 
their head 
man was a good Muſſulman, he wrote continually 
to the king of Hungary, the waywode of Bul- 


garia, the waywode of Walachia, in ſhort, to all 


the Chriſtian princes, neighbours of the Turks, 
to irritate them againſt his brother-in-law, who 
had twice ſpared his poſſeſſions. They all of- 
fered to join the king of Hungary, provided 
Caraman would make a diverſion on the other 


ſide of the ſea, Ladiſlaus was a lover of glory, 
and 
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and could not refuſe the means of acquiring it. 


2 


J. C. 1436, 
to 1444. 


The ſtate of Venice offered him veſſels; the Hes. 849, 
to 848. 
duke of Burgundy ſent him money; he was 


beſides certain of having conſiderable ſuccours 
from his Poliſh dominions ; but the ſolemn oath 


which he had taken, to obſerve a truce of ten 
years with the Turks, ſtopped his proceeding. 


Pope Eugene IV. ſent cardinal Julian Cæſarini, 
the Hungarian legate, to appeaſe the ſcruples of 
the king, and convince him, that however ſacred 
an oath might be, it was no way binding with 


- Infidels, and that it was a work agreeable to 


God, to perjure one's ſelf in order to exterminate 
thoſe who offended him. At length, a brief of 
abſolution from Eugene, the legate's ſophiſms, 
the love of vain glory, ſuperſtition, and falſe 


zeal, ſtifled, in the heart of Ladiſlaus, the cries 


of conſcience and the ſentiments of equity, 

The Pope and the Venetians armed a fleet at 
their joint expence, the object of which was 
to prevent the Turks from paſling the ſtraits. 
All the veſſels bore the colours of the Holy See, 
or of the duke of Burgundy: for the republic 
did not dare openly go to war with the Otto- 
mans, The Greeks were no way engaged in 
this confederacy. A little before, at the council 
of Florence, it had been vainly endeavoured to 
reunite them to the catholic church, The Greek 
prelates, called to this council, had in fact con- 
lented to the union; but they ſoon returned to 

| O 2 the 


Pope Eu- 
gene IV. 
authoriſes 
the king of 
Hungary 
to break 
his trea- 
ties. The 
confede- 
rates arm 
a fleet, 
which is 
unable to 
prevent 
Amurath 
from pe - 
netrating 
into Eu- 
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5 1436 40 ſchiſm with the people, who had never been 
Fg 1 converted; and by this mean there was as much 
eee hatred Gwen the Latins and Greeks, as be. 

tween the Mahometans and Chriſtians, John 
Paleologus pleaſed himſelf in ſecret with the ef- 
forts that his enemies were making for their own 
deſtruction, The confederate fleet had taken 
poſſeſſion of the entrance of the Boſphorus, 
called the ſacred entrance; they flattered them- 
ſelves with blocking up the Muſſulmen; but 
Amurath, perfectly informed of all the motions 
of his enemies, had embarked at a more diſtant 
place, and taken another way. He found means 
to land a hundred thouſand men in Europe, 
without being oppoſed by a Chriſtian veſſel, 
Amurath eatered with his fleet the port of Gal- 
lipoli, and marched to Adrianople, where Ali 
baſhaw, beglerbeg of Europe, came to join him 
with another body of troops equally conſiderable 
and diſciplined: and in ſpite of the tumultuous 
efforts of a numerous confederacy, this junction 

was formed without any obſtacle. 
Battle of The confederate army was already near Varna, 
J. C. 1444. On the borders of the Pont Euxine, where they 
"ge *4% were ſoon joined by the Turks; the king of 
Hungary had vainly flattered himſelf that the 
combined fleet would hinder the paſſage of the 
Ottomans. He had for lieutenants, the cele- 
brated Hunniade, Julian Cæſarini the pope's 


legate, the biſhops of Strigonia and Waradin, 
and 


M U Ar 1 


and ſome Hungarian and Poliſh lords. The J. C. 144% 


0 1448. 
army of the cruſade appeared only a confuſed Hes, 848, 


heap of men of all nations, without experience ls 
or diſcipline, Their cavalry alone had ſome con- 
ſiſtency; it was compoſed of gentlemen and 
warriors by profeſſion, who oppoſed, to the ene- 

mies' weapons, arms offenſive and defenſive, well 
trained horſes, courage, and the love of glory. 

The infantry were for the molt part idlers armed 
through drunkenneſs or debauchery, enthuſtaſm 

or miſery, and who rather fancied themſelves 

going to a pillage than a war. 

Such ſoldiers were not formidable to theſe 
brave janiſſaries, who knew equally to obey and 
to fight, and whom the hope of a rich booty, 
or a merited fortune, or the paradiſe of Maho- 
met, invariably animated. Notwithſtanding this 
difference, the advantage of ground and the 
talents of Hunniade would have perhaps carried, 
or at leaſt balanced, the victory, if he had been 
permitted to diſpoſe the order of battle to his 
mind. But every general who commands under 
a king has the flatterers and envious to fight 
againſt, who undoubtedly are much more dan- 
gerous than open enemies. Hunniade had cho- 
ſen his field of battle before the arrival of the 
Turks; the Chriſtian army hah in its rear a chain 
of ſteep hills, and its right was defended by a 
large river. The general had faſtened a number 


of waggons together, in order to guard the left, 
| and 
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JC-144and to prevent the enemy from turning or taking 
Heg. 345, it in flank. * He had placed the king in ſafety, 
$51. 

behind a large body of cavalry, adviſing him to 
take the command of the reſerve, in which he 

had mixed a great part of the infantry that he 
leaſt eſteemed. The command of the left wing 

was given to a Poliſh nobleman, whoſe name has 

not been preſerved by hiſtory. Hunniade was 
determined to begin the attack - himſelf at the 

head of the right wing, and to continue 1t by 

the left. The legate and the biſhops he had left 
with the king in the reſerve, | 

Ladiflaus The Turks advanced in good order, carrying 


is killed, & | 
the confe- at the end of a lance the treaty broken by the 


Lale © Chriſtians, upbraiding them with their perjury, 
and loudly promiſing to themſelves victory or 
martyrdom. The Turkiſh army was almoſt a 

third more numerous than that of the Chriſtians; 
but Hunniade's diſpoſitions had deprived the 
enemy of every mean of ſurrounding them, or 
even of preſenting a more extended front, which 
could facilitate their attacking them in flank. 
Amurath had placed almoſt all his infantry in the 
firſt line. Garaſſe, beglerbeg of Aſia, com- 
manded the right wing; Ali baſhaw, beglerbeg 
of Europe, the left, and the emperor himſelf was 
in the centre. After fervent prayers on both 
ſides, and ſhort harangues from the chiefs, Hun- 
niade charged the left wing of the Turks with 
as much order as vigour. The fquadrons en- 
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gaged ſeveral times without effect, et — 
equal force and addreſs: at length Hunniade ey. 
found means to open the enemy's front ranks; wwe 


the ardour of the horſe, and the weight of their 


arms, preſently routed them, The laughter was 
terrible at the right, and the Hungarians might 
have flattered themſelves with the victory, if 
Hunniade had been always obeyed. But the 


biſhops, who ſurrounded Ladiſlaus, jealous of _ 


the waywode's victory, and more ſanguinary than 
martial, preſſed the Hungarian monarch to 
charge at the head of his corps. He accordingly 
ordered the ſquadrons that guarded his perſon to 
open, and, marching with his infantry againſt 
the janiſſaries, he forced the latter to take ven- 
geance, and to fall with fury on theſe bands 
which came againſt them. The victory was no 


longer in ſuſpenſe; the whole confederate infan- 


try was preſently routed, The king of Hungary 
himſelf, ſurrounded on every fide, was unable to 


withſtand his numerous affailants ; after having 


defended himſelf a long time, he was willing to 
ſurrender priſoner ; but the janiſſaries, exaſ- 


# perated at the breaking of the truce, gave no 


quarter. All thoſe who threw down their arms 
were maſſacred without mercy. The king of 
Hungary fell, pierced with wounds, in the mid- 
dle of the janiſſaries. They cut off his head, 
and carried it againſt Hunniade, who had aban- 
doned his attack to march to the king's aſſiſtance. 


This 
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28 This ſpectacle terrified all the Chriſtians, and 
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w—— deavoured to recover his maſter's corpſe, and the 
ſhameful trophy diſplayed by the Mahometans 


Amurath 
abaicates 
the throne 


in favor of 


his Cn 
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completed their defeat. Hunniade vainly en- 


with ſo much oſtentation. The name of perjurer, 
which they continually repeated as they fought, 


or rather as they maſſacred the vanquiſhed, rouſed 


in vain the courage of the Poles and Hungarians, 
who only offered themſelves in greater number 
to the enemy's ſword, The ſlaughter laſted till 
night, The two beglerbegs, each on his quar- 
ter, purſued the fugitives, numbers of whom 
were drowned in the Danube, The two biſhops 
periſhed in the battle; the Chriſtian army was 
entirely diſperſed, and Amurath, the next day, 
had a pyramid, covered with pompous inſerip— 
tions, raiſed on the field of battle, by the ſide of 


a trophy compoſed of the arms of the vanquiſhed. 


The ſultan made no uſe of this victory, He 
had juſt loſt two: ſons by a contagious diſorder, 


Either through grief at this loſs, or diſlike of 
government, he determined, after the battle of 


Varna, to reſign the empire to his ſon Mahomet, 
who was only fifteen years old, leaving his two 


ſervants Garaſſe and Ali baſhaw near the throne, 


to ſupport their new maſter. We cannot divine 


the motives, that could induce Amurath to quit 


an empire, which he had extended and fortified, 
to leave it to a child, The Turkiſh. hiſtorians 
pretend even that he abdicated the throne twice; 


the 
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the firſt time before, and the ſecond after the J. C. C: 1444s 
battle of Varna. But this improbable account Hey os, 
is denied by the Greek hiſtorians, more authentic — 
than the Turks, who do not always preſerve the 
exacteſt memoirs. Be that as it may, Amurath, 
contented with his trophies, and with having 
puniſhed perjurers, had the young Mahomet pro- 
claimed emperor of the Turks in the city of 
Adrianople, and retired to Magneſia to give 
himſelf up to the repoſe and pleaſures of ſen- 
ſuality, which neither the cares of war, nor of 

the throne, had ever made him forget. 

Mahomet fixed his reſidence at Adrianople. Aamurath 
The janiſſaries, accuſtomed to fear Amurath, Ae 
ſoon took advantage of the youth and inex- a 
perience of his ſon. Theſe fierce ſoldiers re- *. 
quired a ſevere diſcipline, which could not be 
expected under the government of a child. Se- 
veral riots at Adrianople coſt the inhabitants, 


and even the janiſſaries, much blood. The 


managers of the public treaſury took advantage 


likewiſe of their ſituation to apply the money to 
their own uſe, and to oppreſs the ſubjects. In 
leſs than four months the face of the empire was 
entirely changed, In the midſt of peace abroad, 
which had been ſo ſeldom ſeen, there never was 
ſo much confuſion. Till then the emperors had 
executed every thing themſelves ; the viziers had 
not yet gotten that authority which they have 
lince acquired under a long ſucceſſion of effe- 
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minate princes. The ſoldiers and all the miniſters 
were accuſtomed to receive their orders from the 
ſovereign himſelf. Kalil, Garaſſe, and Ali, who 
were charged with aſſiſting the young emperor, 
ſaw that the empire would foon run to ruin, if it 
were not ſuſtained by more powerful hands. 


They rouſed Amurath, who was giving himſelf 


up to his pleaſures, and conjured him to come 


to the aſſiſtance of his empire and family. They 


did not dare propoſe to the young ſultan a vo- 


luntary abdication ; for, notwithſtanding his in- 


ability, Mahomet was already grown fond of au- 
thority. Amurath ſet out privately from Mag- 
neſia, and Kalil invited the young ſultan to x 
hunting party, which was to laſt ſeveral days, 


During this interval, Amurath arrived at Adria- 


nople, and ſhewed himſelf to the people, who 


received him with tranſport, He went to the 


divan, and had all the malecontents puniſhed. 
All the odas of janiſſaries immediately returned 


to their duty. After ſeven days abſence, Maho- 


met, on his return from the hunting party, found 
his father ſettled on his throne ; he was ordered 
to go to Magneſia, to wait 'till age ſhould have 


taught him to command. The young prince o- 


Amurath 
reduces the 
deſpot of 
the Merea. 


beyed without a murmur, and Amurath preſently 

rectified all the faults committed by his ſon. 
During the war with Hungary, there hac 

happened what was always the conſequence 


when any power roſe up againſt the Turks. Al 
the 
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the little neighbouring princes had taken advan- JC. 1444, 


- to1448., 
tage of the circumſtance to endeavour to aggran- Hes. 848, 


to 851. 


dize themſelves, whilſt the Ottoman arms were 
engaged elſewhere, Conſtantine, deſpot of the 
Morea, had entered the Turkiſh dominions arid “ 
taken ſeyeral places. Amurath, after having 
quieted the troubles at home, ſent a hundred 
and twenty thouſand men towards the Hexami- 
lium, - threatening to reduce it to aſhes, It ex- 
tended from one end to the other of the iſthmus 
of Corinth. The father of the hiſtorian Calcon- 
dilus was ſent as ambaſſador to aſk peace of the 
Turks; but his propoſals were inſufficient to 
ſatisfy Amurath. . This prince ſent him back to 
his maſter, bound hand and foot, and attacked 
with- cannon the wall which defended the 
iſthraus This was the firſt time that the 
Turks employed theſe deſtructive arms. The 
Greeks were ſoon defenceleſs, and ſurrendered 
every thing that they had uſurped. 

Thus far almolt every thing had been proſpe- The bifto- 


ry of Scan- 


rous to the emperor Amurath ; but in his latter gerbeg. 
years he had to fight againſt an enemy more 
formidable than any he had yet met with, and 
who had been brought up in his boſom. This 
was the famous Scanderbeg, ſo adored by the 
Chriſtians, and of whom the hiſtorians report 
prodigies. This warrior, called George Caſtriot, 
was the ſon of John Caſtriot, prince of Epirus, 
who, like all the Greek deſpots, had ſubmitted to 
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{6 1444 the conqueror. John Caſtriot had not only paid 
Hee 5: ay 2 tribute to Amurath, but his four ſons had alſo 
LW been conducted as hoſtages to the court of that 
prince. Three died in infancy, The youngeſt, 

called George, pleaſed the emperor by his fine 

figure, and by features which announced an ele- 

vated ſoul. - Amurath, either through inclination 
| or policy, had young Caſtriot circumciſed, and 
educated in the Mahometan religion; but he 

always remained a Chriſtian in the bottom of his 

heart. Amurath carried him to the war when he 

| | was very young. The courageous actions and 
3M bodily ſtrength of young Caſtriot, got him the 
| name of Alexander, which in the Turkiſh lan- 
= guage is Scander, to which they added the ſylla- 
| | ble beg, which ſignifies prince. It was under this 
| | name of Scanderbeg, which George Caſtriot re- 
| ceived from the Ottomans, that he fignalized 
againſt them thoſe martial talents, which he had 
received and cultivated in their ſchool and army. 
When John Caſtriot, prince of Epirus, died, 
Amurath never once thought of rendering to his 
ward, the dominions of which nature and the 
death of his brothers had made him ſovereign. 
He eſtabliſhed a baſhaw there, and conſtantly 
employed young Scanderbeg in war. This in- 
Juſtice ſenſibly offended that warrior. An out- 
rage which Scanderbeg's youth and beauty drew 
on him from Amurath, abandoned to every ſpe- 
cies of debauchery, completed his abhorrence of 
the 
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the man, who pretended to be his benefactor, but JC: 1444s 


was only his tyrant. 3 
Scanderbeg bore this in his ben when he 


went to the firſt Hungarian war, in which the Amurath 


Turks were obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Bel- Fato Alba- 


nia, and 


grade, and to retreat before Hunniade, who pur- Scanderbeg 


ſued them. The bad ſucceſs of that war had Bim in 2 


him in an 
induced the Emperor to leave the command of — 


his army to a baſhaw, who had the rn 
to be made priſoner. Scanderbeg took advan- 
tage of this circumſtance; he invited to his tent 
the reis effendi, a ſort of ſecretary of ſtate who 
guards the ſma]l ſeal of the empire, and, with 
his cimeter at his throat, forced him to ſign and 
ſeal a letter to the baſhaw of Epirus, commanding 
him to remit Croia the capital of that province, 
and all the countries its dependencies, to the 


ſaid Scanderbeg, who was to govern them in the 


name of Amurath, inſtead of rhe baſhaw depoſed 


by this pretended order. - As ſoon as the ſeal 
was affixed to it, Scanderbeg killed the reis ef- 
fendi with his own hand, and interred him on 


the ſpot, in order to deſtroy every trace of the ' 


action. This done, he made his eſcape to Croia, 
and, by virtue of his falſe order, which no one 
ſuſpected, took poſſeſſion of the place. He had 
no difficulty to detach the Albanians from their 
obedieace to the Turks, He endeavoured to 
ſupply his province with proviſions, fortify the 


touns, raiſe national troops, and win the gar- 


riſons 
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e. tiſons which had formerly ſerved Amurath. In 


hee, — fine, he employed all his ability to maintain 
Ws himſelf in this ſovereignty, which had been un- 
juſtly wreſted from his family, and which he had 

ſo recently recovered by a perfidy. The Vene- 

tians, ſecret enemies of the Ottomans, without 
daring openly to oppoſe them, aſſiſted Scanderbeg 
with a conſiderable ſum of money. This fugi— 

. tive was already a redoubtable enemy, when the 

| ſultan undertook to reduce him. He began by. 
| - befieging Fetigrade, Scanderbeg's frontier town; 
he took it by aſſault, and unmercifully maſſacred 
all the men capable of carrying arms, becauſe 
8 every one had contributed to the defence of the 
= place. This example, far from intimidating the 
| Albanians, irritated them ſtill more againſt the 
| | Turkiſh yoke. The prince of Epirus, with ten 
| thouſand men, undertook to make head againſt 
ſixty thouſand horſe and forty thouſand janil- 
= laries. Croia, his capital, was proviſioned and 
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A  *- fortified to ſuſtain a long fiege. Far from de- 
4 tending the narrow paſſes which led to it, Scan- 
= derbeg would not attempt it, till the enemy had 


penetrated as far as a kind of baſon formed by 

2 chain of mountains circularly diſpoſed, 

which he flattered himſelf with finding great 
1 advantages, as his troops, encamped on theſe WF © 
| ſteep rocks, could batter all thoſe, who ſhould 1 
paſs below, with the artillery which he had 1 


gotten half way up; and the Albanians, and | 
| all 
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AMURATH IL _ 
all the moutaineer ſoldiers, were uſed to climb 3: 006th 
theſe heights, to attack the enemy, and to eſcape Heg, das, 
their purſuit. h - = 

The Chriſtian prince could hope for ſucceſs, Siege of 


only from ſurprizes, and the ſuperiority which he 10. 448. 
knew he poſſeſſed over the generals of Amurath, Hes: 881. 
He permitted them to lay ſiege to Croia, which 
nature and art had made one of the. ſtrongeſt 


places in the Weſt. He had garriſoned it with 


fix thouſand men under the command of the 


count of Uruena his lieutenant general. As to 


himſelf he remained in the mountains at the 
head of his troops, which became every day more 
numerous, as the Venetians had diſbanded nearly 
all the forces in the ſervice of their republic, and 
furniſhed Scanderbeg with the money neceſſary 
to engage them, The Turks tempted in vain 


the fidelity of the count of Uruena; immenſe 


offers were inſufficient to make him deſert his 
prince, He cannonaded the beſiegers' camp 


with a numerous and well ſerved artillery. 


Whenever he made a ſally, Scanderbeg attacked 


the ſame quarter on the oppoſite ſide. All the 


hiſtorians agree in reporting prodigies of this 
ſiege; never did the union of valour and ability 
better ſupply the want of number. The inde- 
fatigable Scanderbeg ſhewed himſelf day and 


night to the beſiegers, and forced them to in- 


trench themſelves. He picked from his army 
ſoldiers like himſelf, for the night expeditions ; 
| he 
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01485, he made them put ſhirts over their arms, in order 
Hes. Sts that they might know one another in the dark, 
and he penetrated with them into the enemy's 


quarters, after a terrible laughter of ſoldiers, for 


the moſt part buried in profound fleep. He cut 


his way through the bands of janiſſaries that the 


-tumult had awaked, and who oppoſed in vain 


their battalions, always too open in their ranks, 
to the efforts of theſe formidable warriors, whoſe 
ſtrokes carried with them certain death. Scan- 
derbeg kept up a conſtant- intelligence with the 
beſieged, by means of fires lighted on the hills, 


or letters carried to the count of Uruena by ſpies 


who found means to croſs the Turkiſh camp. 


The beſieged made frequent fallies, and, by 
means of their well regulated intelligence, were 


always certain of the outſide of the Turkith in- 


trenchments being attacked at the ſame time, 


and on the oppolite fide. Scanderbeg's ſoldiers 


and the count of Uruena's often joined in the 


midſt of the enemy. Then the beſieged uſed to 
bring back reinforcements with them. Not a 
day paſſed but Scanderbeg intercepted convoys, 
and made every where a terrible laughter, as 
much to diminiſh the number of his enemies, as 


becauſe he had not ſufficien: troops to guard 


priſoners. In fine, the whole ſummer was con- 
ſumed in fruitleſs efforts by the Turks, whom 
the fire and {word of the Greeks, and the neceſſity 
of continually watching, in order to prevent 

ſurpriſes, 
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ſoled the ſultan for this diſaſter. 
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ſurpriſes, leſſened by degrees. Amurath, ex- 10-1448, 
perienced in war and accuſtomed to ſucceſs, Hey, 29s 
fumed to ſee a young ſoldier, whom he had Gps 
trained under his eyes, reſiſt him with 7 8 a 
trifling force. 

In the middle of the autumn, the rain began Amurath 
fo moiſten the earth; the works became more — as 
and more difficult, and the beſieged found them - 
ſelves ſtronger than at the commencement. A- 
murath reſolved to give over an enterpriſe, 
which had already coſt him ſo dear; he raiſed 
the ſiege of Croia; but, to return to Adrianople, 
he was obliged to paſs the defiles of the moun- 


tains, where Scanderbeg was waiting for him. 


Amurath loſt a great number of men again in 
this paſſage: a few troops ſtopped: the broken 
remains of this ſhattered and diſcouraged army 
a great while there. At length, after much 
bloodſhed, the troops returned to their quarters, 
with the diſgrace of having been conſtantly bea- 
ten by a young general, who had not the W mpcs 
part of their forces. 


The following winter, a glorious event con- Homage 


id the 
The homage Turkif 


which the Greek emperor fancied himſelf obliged — 
- ror of the 

to pay the Ottoman ſceptre, was an important Greeks. 

victory over this ancient rival in greatneſs. 

John Paleologus was dead without children : his 

brother Conſtantine Dracozes would not venture 


to aſcend the chrone of Conſtantinople, without the 
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permiſſion 
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3-0-1445, permiſſion of Amurath. He ſent ambaſſadors to 

Hes. 35!» him to-aſk his conſent, before he preſumed to call 

—— himſelf ſovereign. This ſhameful proceeding 
ſeemed to preſage the approaching deſtruction of 
the empire. Ducas, the hiſtorian, counts John 
Paleologus for the laſt Greek emperor, without 
doubt becauſe he did not conſider as ſuch, a 
prince who had not dared. to reign without the 

| permiſſion of his enemy. | 

Battle of - Amurath's laſt attempt was directed againſt the 

zgainit-.- Hungarians, The brave Hunniade had been 


3 declared regent of the kingdom ſince the death 


TG... of Ladiſlaus the laſt monarch, whilſt his ſon, yet 
cb. 855. a child, was at the court of the emperor Fre- 
derick. Hunniade, encouraged by the example 
of Scanderbeg, reſolved to avenge the misfor- 
tunes of - Hungary. In the beginning of the 
ſpring, he entered the Turkiſh dominions. The 
ſultan aſſembled his forces, and came up with 
the Hungarians, near Caſſovia, in the very place 
where Amurath I. was killed, after having gained 
# the victory, Hunniade's army was compoſed of 
forty thouſand infantry, ſeven thouſand cavalry, 
and two hundred armed chariots. Theſe armed 
machines were very formidable before the uſe 
of powder; they penetrated and ſeparated the 
battalions, by forcing the ſoldiers to divide, 
or receive the edge of the ſcithes with which the 
wheels and flanks of the chariots were armed. 
But the fire of cannon, or even of ſmall arms, 
ſoon 
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ſoon rendered them uſeleſs. The horſes were 15. 1991 
killed before they were able to reach the enemy, — 
and the chariots became often a rampart for the 
troops whom they had been ſent againſt. The 
Hungarians and Turks fought at Caſſovia three 
ſucceſſive days by piece-meal, with equal cou- 
rage. The latter, being moſt numerous, had at 
laſt the advantage; but Hunniade ſold it to 
them very dear. He retired, leaving behind 
him two-thirds of his troops; the Ottomans loſt 
more than twenty thouſand men. 

This bloody victory was not followed by any 
incurſion, or the taking of any town. Amurath's 
health, which grew worſe every day, obliged him 
to return to Adrianople, where he married Ma- 
homet his ſon to the daughter of Solyman Beg, 
deſpot of Albiſtan. This young prince, to whom 
he had once already reſigned the ſceptre, was 
intended to ſucceed him ſoon: the nuptials e 
were ſcarcely finiſhed, when the ſultan's infirmi- Awurath. 
ties degenerated into à ſevere illneſs, which car- 
ried him off in three days, after a reign of thirty 
years, and a glorious life of forty-nine years. 
Amurath poſſeſſed great qualities, obſcured by 
an inordinate love of pleaſure. Though born 
for war and to command, his inclinations had fo 
effeminated him, that he once abdicated the 
throne, Nevertheleſs, circumſtances again rouſed 
him, and the love of glory preponderated in his 
heart, He ſtrengthened and extended the Turk- 
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. 1457. im empire; he humbled the Greeks more than 

— either of his predeceſſors; he ſhewed ability and 
courage; and he opened to his ſon a career of 
conqueſt, in which that young prince even cx- 
ceeded him, 


ok u. 
| © SURNAMED Taz GREAT. 
SEVENTH REIGN, 


AHOMET learned the death of his father, 
Amurath II. at Maniſſa in Lydia, where 
*: had been ſent as governor, The young 
prince was but juſt arrived, when the viziers diſ- 
patched a meſſenger for him to come and take 
poſſeſſion of the throne, Mahomet repaired to 
Adrianople, where he was received with the ac- 
clamations of the people, who loved Amurath, 

and who joined to the funeral honors paid his 
memory, the teſtimony of the moſt heart-felt joy 

at the ſight of his ſon, of whom they had con- 

ceived great hopes, But the firſt uſe that this 
Mahomer's prince made of his authority, was an act of bar- 
reign com- barity, Amurath's aſhes were ſcarcely laid in 


mences by 
eruelties. the tomb of his anceſtors at Burſa, when Maho- 


to have by brother, an infant at the breaſt, whom 
Amurath 


met ordered the aga of the janifaries, called Ali, 
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Amurath had had by the daughter of the deſpot 5, 
of Sinope, put to death ; without doubt becauſe — f 
he was afraid leſt that prince, the iſſue of a 
lawful marriage, ſhould one day diſpute the 
throne with him, who was only the ſon of a ſlave. 
The princeſs of Sinope was ordered to marry 
Iſaac, one of the officers of the laſt ſultan ; and, 
as if Mahomet had determined to diſclaim all 
theſe violences, he, almoſt immediately after, 
ordered this ſame aga of the janiſſaries, who had 
been his inſtrument, to be ſtrangled. 

He treated more favorably another of his fa- 
ther's wives, who was the daughter of the deſpot 
of Servia. This princeſs was honorably ſent back 
to the dominions of her father, with whom Ma- 
homet ratified the alliance which Amurath had 
formerly made. The Greek emperor's ambaſſa- 
dors were likewiſe received as friends. The new 
monarch prepared in ſilence the attempts which 
he meant to make ; he renewed the alliance with 
all his tributaries, ſwearing to them a conſtant 
peace, by the prophet whoſe name he bore. 
Every one was particularly intereſted to live on 
good terms with this dangerous enemy. Cara- Matomer 


reduces 


man Ogli alone, the firſt year of Mahomet's G. . 


reign, had the preſumption to try his forees. As augments 


ſoon as he had learned the death of Amurath, he a 


haſtened to paſs his frontiers to recover the coun- — 
caſtle on 


try which that conqueror had wreſted from him, the Dar- 


Mahomet croſſed the ſtraits with his European 
forces. 
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Bre. gbr. forces, The rebellious vaffal, who had expected 
55˙ 
that ſome of the other princes would have made 


diverſions, ſeeing himſelf alone expoſed to this 
powerful enemy, haſtened to appeaſe him. He 
reſtored every thing that he had taken, and paid 
Mahomet the whole expence of his armament, 
The ſultan, who was at that time meditating 
greater things, contented himſelf with humbling 
this tributary prince, whoſe eſtates he was ſure of 
taking whenever he pleaſed. On his return to A- 
drianople, Mahomet enticed away from the Greek 
emperor ſeveral experienced founders and work- 
men, to whom Conſtantine did not give fufh- 
cient wages, The Turk wiſhed to have a for- 
midable artillery, and to eſtabliſh batteries on 
both ſides of the ſtraits. For this purpoſe he 
propoſed to build a fort on the weft ſide, directly 
facing that 'which his grandfather had built on 
the eaſt, in order to render himſelf abſolute 
maſter of this important paſſage. One may ſup- 
poſe that this enterpriſe greatly alarmed the 


Greeks, confined more and more within their 


walls. They ſaw the ſultan meditated to take 
them by famine, ſince no veſſel could any longer 
enter Conſtantinople, without paſſing under the 


cannon of theſe two forts. 
Conſtantine ſent ambaſſadors to Mahomet, to 


complain of what he termed an infraction of 
treaty. The Turk replied haughtily, that he 
was maſter of the land conquered by his anceſ- 


tors; 
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tors; that he would conſtruct on it what edifice 2 79 
he pleaſed, without any of his allies' having a 

right to complain; that providing for his own 

ſafety was not an infringement of treaty. Con- 
ſtantine, diſpleaſed with this anſwer, ſent a TheGreel 


new embaſly to inſiſt on his requeſt being com- winiy op- 
ſes th 

plied with. The Turkiſh emperor replied the boildiog of 

ſecond time, that he would flay alive the perſon f. 


who ſhould dare ſpeak to him in future of de- 
ſtroying theſe works. | 
Meanwhile, Mahomet ſpared neither pains nor 2 152 
eg · 8 
expence to finiſh expeditiouſly this new citadel, 
which conſiſted of three large towers united by 


curtains and defended by advanced works. 


He laid the foundation himſelf, and ſaw the 
work raiſed under his own eyes. The ruins of 
ſeveral fine churches ſerved for the conſtruction 
Some Greeks, armed by devo- 
tion for the defence of their temples, were put 
to the ſword; the principal officers affected to 
conduct the works, in order to pleaſe the ſultan 
who put his own hands to them. Conſtantine, : 
incapable of putting a ſtop to the raiſing of theſe 
fatal fortifications, ſent to beg the emperor as a 
favor, not to permit the Greeks' harveſts to be 
deſtroyed ; he alſo ſent him a large quantity of 
proviſions for his workmen and their eſcorts. 
Notwithſtanding all theſe ſubmiſſions, Mahomet 
grazed his horſes in the Greeks' meadows, and 
had their corn cut to ſupport his men. The 
farmers 
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N. wm farmers were flavghtered/ on the places that 
A they attempted to defend, and the environs of 


Conſtantinople exhibited to view the commence- 
ment of the diſaſter which menaced that immenſe 


city. 


He im. Conſtantine, reduced to the laſt extremity, 


plores the 


Ifftance Was at a loſs where to find fuccours. He had in 


Nis the city a prodigious number of monks, prieſts, 
oy ee, artificers, ſhopkeepers, and workmen, all people 
poſe the but little calculated for the fatigues of war, and 


re- un ion 


macs, whom he did not ſuppoſe to poſſeſs either the 
force or conrage neceſſary to repulſe the enemy, 
In this extremity, he flattered himſelf with ſome 
aſſiſtance from the Latins, whom neceſſity alone 
made him conſider as his brethren; for neither 
the emperor, nor hardly any of the Greeks, had 
ſtrictly adhered to the council of Florence, where 
the union of the Latin and Greek churches had 
been declared. On the return of the prelates to 
Conſtantinople, all the Greeks had riſen up a- 
gainſt what they termed their cowardice; and 
the efforts which thoſe who were real friends of 


their country had made to deſtroy the ſchiſm, 


ſeemed to have given it new force. Notwith- 


ſtanding theſe diſpoſitions, the emperor ſent to 


pope Nicholas V. who, before he would think of 
giving the leaſt aſſiſtance, or even of aſking any 
from the European princes for the Greeks, ſent 
cardinal Iſidore, archbiſhop of Kiof, to Conſtan- 


rinople, to conſummate the union, The inſtant 
| perils 
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us which threatened them could not force r 145 1452 
the Greeks to feign ſufficiently to deceive the — 


prelate. Thoſe, who ſaw the cleareſt how much 
they wanted the aſſiſtance of the Latins, con- 
ſented to celebrate the holy myſteries with the 
legate, and to ſign the decree of union, on con- 
dition however, that, when it ſhould have pleaſed 
God to reſtore them peace, and to deliver Con- 
ſtantinople from the danger with which it was 
threatened, the ſaid decree ſhould be carefully 
examined by qualified perſons, and corrected, if 
it ſhould be found neceſſary. The monks and 
nuns, who held the higheſt rank in the Greek 
Church, bitterly reproached all thoſe who had 
conſented to commune with the Latins: «Drive 
« the enemy from our walls, replied the latter, 
« and you ſhall ſoon ſee if we ſupport the Azi- 
« mites more than you.” This was the name 
that the Greeks gave the Latins, becauſe one of 
the differences between the two rites, conſiſts in 
the Greeks' making uſe of leavened bread for the 
facrifice of the maſs, and the Latins of azimed 
or unleavened bread. The preſſing want of the 
pope's aſſiſtance, added ro the falſe complaiſance 
of the Greek emperor and his court, excited 
more and more the animoſity of the enthuſiaſts. 
Some monks, reſpected for their doctrine and 
the ſeverity of their manners, iſſued anathemas, 
from the bottom of their cells, againſt the 
legate and all thoſe who had communed with 

We: him. 
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| Hog 177 him. The prieſts ſnut their churches againſt 
L=r— thoſe that had aſſiſted in St, Sophia's at the 
celebration of the myſteries, the day on which 
cardinal Iſidore had propoſed to verify the union: 
no one would enter the metropolitical church, 
which was thought prophaned : this falſe zeal 
had paſſed even among the dregs of the people; 
the public-houſes were full of artificers, who, 
with their glaſſes in their hands, pronounced 
anathemas againſt the pope and the Latins, drank 
in honor of the miraculous virgin, whoſe wor- 
ſhip was performed in the city, and conjured | 
her, with tears in their eyes, produced by the 
wine, to protect Conſtantinople from the enter- 
priſes of the pope, and to deliver, without his 
aſſiſtance, a people, whoſe only hope was in her. 
Theſe cries reached the ears of the legate, who 
wrote to Rome all the teſtimonies of hatred with 
which he was loaded. Nicholas V. took care 
how he employed his credit, ſtill more his forces, 
for ſuch inveterate enemies; he readily aban- 
doned them to him, whom he looked upon as 
the inſtrument of the decrees of God. 
"Meanwhile, Mahomet's troops laid waſte that 
part of the Morea which the Greeks had till 
left, and of which the two brothers of Conſtan- 
tine, Thomas and Demetrius, had divided the 
government. The Turks had deſolated the 
country ; they were in poſſeſſion of all the forts 


and moſt of the towns. The two deſpots, Who 
had 
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had taken refuge in Sparta, now called Miſitra, — 175. 


were in momentary expectation of fetters. Con- — 
ſtantine, too certain of the ſtorm which he ſaw Mabomet 


takes the 


ready to break on him, thought of proviſioning greateſt 


his city; he aſked ſuccours of the Genoeſe. The M — 2 
latter had never preſumed to declare themſelves — 
againſt the Turks, but they wiſhed more than — port of 
any other people to ſee their power balanced, benny 
They ſent to Conſtantinople five large veſſels, 2 
hundred 


loaded with every kind of proviſion, and five f er 
hundred choſen men. Though this convoy did jar,” 
not carry the Genoeſe flag, Mahomet was very dem. 
certain of his - being betrayed by theſe pre- 
tended allies; but he remitted his vengeance to 
a more favorable opportunity, and loſt not a 
moment to endeavour to take theſe five veſſels, 
or at leaſt to prevent them from entering the 
port of Conſtantinople, Whether Mahomet re- 
ceived intelligence too late, or that, in advancing 
as far as the ſtraits of Gallipoli to oppoſe the 
paſſage of the five Genoeſe veſſels, he was afraid 
of being attacked in the rear by thoſe which were 
in the port of Conſtantinople, he waited for them 
at the entrance of this port at the head of a 
hundred fail, all barks or galleys, badly con- 
ſtructed or badly commanded. This occaſion 
demonſtrates what judgment, addreſs, and yalour, 
can do againſt number, The hiſtorians don't 
mention any thing of the Genoeſe cannon's re- 
plying to that of the Turks ; without doubt they 
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E 42 were not yet in uſe on the ſea. Ducas and Cal- 
— condilus ſpeak only of war engines, which broke 
the oars and ſhattered the veſſels. The darts 


which obſcured the air killed but few Genoeſe, 


At length their five veſſels entered the port acroſs 
this immenſe Turkiſh fleet. Mahomet was fo 
enraged at this humiliation, that he ſtruck with 
his hand the captain baſhaw, admiral of the 
fleet, who had not been able to make his orders 
underſtood, or was incapable of giving them, 


C1453 This unſucceſsful attempt no way abated the 
ardour with which the preparations for the ſiege- 


Ego $57. 
Mahomet : . . 
lays ßege were made. Mahomet tranſported his artillery, 


to Con- 


3 at an immenſe expence, to the neighbourhood of 
ple. *®- Conſtantinople. The fables which the Greek 
rg and Turkiſh hiſtorians have copied from each 
other reſpecting this artillery, teach us but too 
clearly, how faulty the recitals of antiquity are. 
Mahomet, they ſay, drew, with ſixty pair of 
oxen, a ſingle cannon that was nine feet in dia- 
meter, and which carried bullets of eleven hands 
breadth in circumference. & Be that as it may, 

in the beginning of the ſpring of the year 1453, 
Mahomet II. _—_— at the head of three hun- 

dred 


F The impoſſibility of the thing demonſtrates the falſhood of it» The 


volume of powder requiſite to carry this enormous bullet, could not har 


been inflamed. in the ſame time, and conſequently could not have produced 
its effect. The numerous artillery that might have been formed of the metal 
of this immenſe cannon, would have been more uſeful in the ſiege, and more 
formidable to the enemy, than a machine without proportion, the firſt tris) 
of which myſt have demonſtrated its inutility, 
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dred thouſand men before a city, certainly well — 1 
fortified both by art and nature, but which at —— 
moſt did not contain above eight thouſand 
fighting men, even if we count the citizens who 
had armed through zeal, and mixed with the 
Venetians and Genoeſe, who were come to ſecond 
the few regular troops that Conſtantine yet kept 
in pay. This was all that remained of that 
Roman empire, which, during ſo many ages, 
had governed the world. Conſtantinople was 
= that time eighteen miles in compaſs; this 
great city formed, and ſtill forms, an acute 
= angle, the point of which is ſituated eaſt, ad- 
= vancing towards the ſea, and faces the Boſphorus 
of Thrace. This is where the grand ſeignior's 
ſeraglio is at preſent, The weſt fide, which 
forms the baſe of the angle, joins the continent : 
it was defended by a double wall, provided with 
a large ditch filled with ſalt water; for all that 
ſide of the angle, facing the ſouth, is watered by 
the Propontis, and that to the north by another 
arm of the ſea, which enters the land, and forms 
an immenſe baſon between the ramparts of Con- 
ſtantinople, and a neck of land on which Galata 
is built. The whole together preſents to the 
ſight the moſt magnificent port in the whole 
world. The entrance, which is fix hundred 
paces broad, was at that time ſhut by a ſtaccado, 
the middle of which was defended by two iron 
aim, and by the veſſels in the port. The 
Venetians 
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10.35 Venetians had forced this defence with their 


MET 


| Mahomet 


conveys 
overland 
fixty veſ- 
fels. | 


veſſels in 1203, when, in conjunction with the 
French, they took this city; but ſuch a work 
was not to be expected from Turkiſh pilots and 
ſailors, who were nothing near ſo good ſeamen 
as the Europeans. And indeed, the ſea would 
have been an impenetrable rampart for Mahomet, 
if invention, courage, and money, had not made 
up for the talent in which his pilots were de- 
ficient. . 

Mahomet, after having eſtabliſhed fourteen 
batteries on the land ſide, which kept up a con- 
tinual fire, determined to penetrate into the port, 
in order to be able to attack the place on the 
maritime quarter. He firſt took poſſeſſion of 
Galata, which he effected without difficulty, as 
the beſieged had given up its defence. As ſoon 
as he was maſter of this bank, he had a road 
made overland, on which he conveyed, by 
means of horſes, oxen, ſtrength of arms, and 
machines, ſixty veſſels, which were launched and 


maſted during the night in this very port which 


the Greeks had neglected to guard, becauſe they 
thought it impregnable. The next day the con- 
ſternation was general, when the beſieged, who 
thought they had only to guard the double wall 
next the continent, ſaw, cloſe to their ramparts, 
barks and galleys, in which war engines and bat- 
tering rams were already preparing; wooden 


towers, diſpoſed at equal diſtances, contained ſol- 
diers, 
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diers, who kept up a briſk fire with ſmall arms, N 155 
and diſcharged ſhowers of darts at thoſe of the — 


garriſon who ran to attempt to diſmaunt theſe 
terrible machines. This fact, atteſted by all the 


hiſtorians, will appear perhaps incredible, but 


difficulties, reputed inſurmountable, have often 


yielded to perſeverance and induſtry. 


What ſoldiers there were in Conſtantinople, 
animated by religion and the fear of falling into 
the hands of Mahomet, fought with a courage 
approaching deſpair. The emperor was always 
at the head of his troops; but, as the attacks 
multiplied every moment, he appointed a noble 
Genoeſe, well experienced in the defence of 
places, for his lieutenant. The garriſon was 
not ſufficiently numerous, in proportion to the 
beſiegers, to make ſallies; this Genoeſe lieu- 


tenant, called Juſtiniani, confined the defence to 


repairing, during the night, the breaches made 
by the machines or batteries in the day. The 


promptitude of his operations altoniſhed the be- 


ſiegers, and always preſented new fortifications 
to them. Their batteries were often diſmounted 
by thoſe in the place. The wild fire and floods 
of boiling oil, which the beſieged threw from 
the walls, ſet on fire theſe wooden towers, in 
which, as we have ſaid, ſoldiers were put, in order 
Fr. approach the rampart on the fide next the 
ea, 
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8. 45. This fleet, arrived as by a miracle in the port, 
—diſquieted the beſieged infinitely more than all 
the other efforts of the Turks. The emperor's 
fleet had attempted to engage it, but had been 
Teſs fortunate in attacking than in defending ; 
the Turks had ſunk two veſſels, which had kept 
AVenetian the others in awe. A brave Venetian, called 


vainly en- 


4 ight; 
devoursto Cop, undertook to burn the fleet in the night; 


reſlels, and he Communicated his deſign to Conſtantine, 
periſhes in | 

--nomgy demanding only three barks and forty deter- 

mined men for the execution. This coura- 

geous enterpriſe would have perhaps ſaved Con- 

ſtantinople, but it was diſcovered by a Genoeſe, 

the enemy of Cop, who, through animoſity and 

the hope of a reward, informed 'the Turks of 

all the Venetian's proceedings. He conveyed his 

letter at the end of an arrow into one of the 

Turkiſh galleys, which was ſoon carried to Ma- 

homet, who kept upon his guard. The three 

barks were purpoſely permitted to approach, 

when they were attacked in the moment of 

execution; this was perfectly unexpected to the 

Venetian, who had no other arms than the com- 

buſtibles intended for the enemy's fleet, and 

which were ſoon turned againſt himſelf. They 

diſcharged a ſnower of arrows at him, each of which 

carried a lighted match: the three barks were in 

flames in an inſtant. They were not ſufficiently 

near the Turkiſh fleet to communicate the fire. 


Cop and his companions threw themſelves into 
| | the 
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the ſea; rather than be burnt alive, The Turks — 
ſaved them all; but this was only to butche 
them the next day in ſight of the beſieged, who, 

by way of retaliation, hanged two hundred and 

ſixty Turkiſh priſoners on the ramparts. The 
Genoeſe, who had accompanied thoſe whom he 
betrayed, abjured his religion, and received a 
conſiderable recompenſe. 

The miſcarriage of this enterpriſe terrified the Pivifioa 


between 


beſieged. The conſequences were near being — 7 


more fatal than the execution had been. The Greek em- 
venetiam bimerly rproached the Genoeſe with En 
the perfidy of their countryman. The great Mahomet's 
duke or admiral, the firſt officer of the empire, 
was jealous. of the authority which Conſtantine 
had given Juſtiniani,' the chief of the Genoeſe, 
who. commanded next to the emperor, and poſ- 
ſeſſed all his confidence, Theſe inteſtine divi= 
ſions increaſed to ſuch. a degree in a few days, 
that the two oppoſite parties were like to ſlaugh- 

ter one another within the walls. Conſtantine 
prevented the diſaſter which menaced him, by 
mixing authority with prayers, and by conjuring 

his ſubjects and the ſoldiers come to defend 
him, not to do him more miſchief than his 
greateſt enemies. This prince, who poſſeſſed by 
nature both talents and courage, was deſerving 

of a better fate; but he was unable to ſtop the 
deſtiny of the empire, or the torrent which was 
hurrying it away, Conſtantine ſeemed to be born 
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„1. 455 1355. to the throne, only to experience at once all the 


The ram- 
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misfortunes which menace ſovereigns. He kept 
off for ſome weeks the blow which he was una- 
ble to avoid, by procuring intelligence with the 
enemy. The treaſures accumulated by his pre- 
deceſſors amidſt the miſeries of the empire, 
were employed in corrupting Mahomet's mini- 
ters. Ali, grand vizier to that prince, promiſed, 
for a ſum of money, to traverſe the operations 
of the ſiege. The confidence which his maſter 
had always placed in him, enabled him to defeat 
his deſigns. It is impoſſible to account otherwiſe 


for the length of the fiege of Conſtantinople, 


defended againſt three hundred thouſand men, 
ſolely by eight thouſand, particularly after Ma- 
homet had found means to batter the place on 


the ſide next the ſea, and to multiply his attacks, 


The breaches were open on every ſide, and the 
beſieged, who had already loſt a great number of 
men, were inſufficient to repair them. The dif- 
ferent works of the Turks menaced the place 
more and more; the ditches were half filled up, 
courage failed a people who were ſtrangers to 
toil, who, as we ſhall ſee preſently, were abuſed 
by ſuperſtitions, and whom the proſpect of an 
approaching famine filled with deſpair. 


Fired, and baſſy to the Turk to offer him any tribute that 


_ _ 


he ſhould demand, and to repreſent to him the 


injuſtice of invading a country which conſented 
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to ſubmit. But Mahomet wiſhed to efface every my $53" 
trace of the Greek dominion. He replied, that 2 
Conſtantinople was already his conqueſt; that, 
if Conſtantine would ſurrender it to him without 
reſiſtance, he would ſpare much blood: he even 
offered him the enjoyment during his life of that 
part of the Morea which yet belonged to the 
Greek empire, in order that the laſt emperor 
might not entirely loſe the ſtate of ſovereign. 
Whatever the Turkiſh hiſtorians may have ſaid, 
whoſe recitals, copied from each other, are be- 
yond all credibility, Conſtantine reſolved to de- 
fend to the laſt moment this precious remnant | 
of the Roman empire, and to die with it. This # 
was what Mahomet had expected; he had dif- 
poſed every thing for a general aſſault ; he ſur- 
rounded the place on every ſide that was open, 
and promiſed the pillage to the ſoldiers, aban- 
doning to them, without reſerve, all the effects 
and all the inhabitants, ſolely reſerving to himſelf 
the territory and buildings. Mahomet diſtri- 
buted at each breach his worſt troops, compoſed 
of ſoldiers collected in haſte, and who knew not 
how to fight; they were ſuſtained or rather con- 
ſtrained by the janiſſaries, who, with ſticks or 
ſwords in their hands, forced theſe wretches to 
place ladders and mount the firſt to the aſſault. 
Mahomet calculated men in the chances of 
war with more exactneſs than humanity; nu- 
merous as were theſe troops, he conſidered them 
S 2 | of 
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k= 457 of no other uſe to him, than to fill up the ditches 
rn by the number of dead bodies, and to fatigue 
the arms and blunt rhe ſteel of the enemy. In 
effect, they all mounted to the aſſault, and not 
one reached the breach. All theſe operations, 
commenced at the ſame time, ſeemed to rouſe 
the courage of the beſieged, who precipitated 
from the tops of the ladders thouſands of men, 
penetrated with terror, as ſoon as they were 
gotten up. But when the janiſſaries, marching 
on the bodies of theſe wretches, mounted in 
their turn, with as much agility as courage, the 
Greeks experienced efforts, which they were uns- 
ble to reſiſt. The attack of theſe brave ſoldiers 
was covered by aſhower of arrows diſcharged at: 
ſmall diſtance, almoſt every one of which reached 
its deſtination, The lieutenant Juſtiniani re- 
ceived one of theſe arrows, which pierced his 
hand through the gauntlet with which it was 
covered, and another ſtruck him in the ſhoulder 
for want of his cuiraſs; forced by extreme an- 
guiſh, he quitted his poſt to ſeek relief. The 
Greek emperor learned at another breach, where 
he commanded in perſon, the diſcouragement 
which Juſtiniani's retreat had ſpread along the 
ramparts. In effect, the janiſſaries approached 
in greater number towards this place; they ſoon 
reached the top of the wall; and having te- 
doubled the flaughter and enlarged the breach, 


whole battalions mounted * this opening, where 
they 
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123 
they no longer ſaw any reſiſtance, They ran Her. 22. 


along the ramparts, and diſtributed themſelves — 


at the different aſſaults where their comrades had 
not yet ſucceeded. The unfortunate Conſtan- 
tine, ſeeing himſelf between two fires, and know- 
ing the enemy were ſpread over the city, ex- 
claimed, Vill no Chriſtian deign, through pity, 10 


take my life? To prevent his falling alive into 


the hands of the vanquiſher, he laid aſide his 
gilded arms, and precipitated himſelf into the 


middle of the jan Naries, who killed him without 


knowing him. 


Whilſt the chiefs and ſoldiers were braving 


death on the breaches, the ſilly people ran to 
St. Sophia's to await the event of a pretended 
prediction. Some impoſtor had prognoſticated to 
them, a long time before, that the Turks ſhould 
enter Conſtantinople one day, and would pene- 
trate as far as the column of Conſtantine, where 
an Angel ſhould deſcend from Heaven, and put 
into the hands of a common man a ſword and a 
ſceptre, ſaying to him: 
the Lord;” that the Turks would immediately 
take to flight; that the Greeks ſhould drive 
them in turn, under the command of this king, 


choſen by God himſelf, and that they would 
purſue them as far a place called Monardera on 
the frontiers of Perſia, The GSizcks, on the 
faith of this abſurd prophecy, almoſt rejoiced to 
bee their fellow citizens flaughtered ; ſhut up in 


the 


« Avenge the people of 
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prayers to God, when the ſhouts of victory, and 
the noiſe of the axes breaking open the doors, 
announced to them death or captivity. The 
janiſſaries ſurrounded this unarmed multitude; 
A avarice ſoftened their barbarity; they bound 
a them together two and two, chooſing rather to 
ſell or employ them in their ſervice, than to maſ- 
ſacre them. Almoſt all the ſoldiers had periſhed 
bay the ſword of the conqueror. 
Eonftanti- -» The great duke or admiral was more unfor- 


nople is 
pilazeds tunate than all the others. The magnificence of 


— his arms diſcovered him; he was conducted alive 
= £25" to Mahomet, whdq treated him at firſt with ſome 
_ 8 humanity. The conqueror aſked him, why the 
Dieke. Greeks had perſiſted in defending Conſtantinople. 
You have, ſaid he, loſt your property and liberty, 
which 1 would have preſerved you. The pri- 
ſoner, who had no longer any thing to diſſemble, 


replied: Your firſt officers enceuraged us to hold 
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£8 1355. - the churches, they were addreſſing tumultuous 


* 


5 

| 

out, averring that you would never be able to 

reduce us. This anſwer inſtantly recalled to Ma- 

homet's mind, ſome advice, which his grand : 

vizier, Ali, had preſumed: to give him, again. 4 

8 his intereſt and glory. The great duke, who | 
| named no one, confirmed by this reply all the : 
| ſuſpicions of the emperor, and the vizier was A 
ſtrangled immediately. The aſſault had been - 

given in the evening, and the city was pillaged the 

+ the depth of _ night, Tt he torches and 4 


arms 
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arms carried terror every where.“ Notwith- E 14536 
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$574 


ſtanding the calamity of Conſtantinople, - there 


was ſtill that magnificence, which the ancient 
ſplendor 


The women (ſays Vertot in his Hifoire des Chewaliers de Malte, 7 
deteſted the fecundity which had made them mothers, and bitterly lamented 
the fate of the young infants that they carried in their arms. An infinity 
ef young girts, timid and faultering in their ſteps, who, not knowing 
where to go, wandered about like wretched ſtrangers in the very bofom of 


their country, and, whilſt they were in queſt of their relations, fell into an 


-#byſs of horrors, and into the hands of barbarians, from whom they ex- 
perienced a treatment, more horrible, to them, than the moſt cruel puniſh - 
ment, Neither their tears nor cries touched the inſolent conqueror, and 
the meaneſt of the Turks had an accompliſhed beauty for his prey, though 
often taken from him by another Turk, either ſtronger than himſelf; or of 
higher authority in the army, Moſt of theſe barbarians ſet their priſoners 
up to ſale; but the men of quality, the princes, and officers who were 
taken under arms, were executed by the ſultan's orders: none eſcaped his 
eruelty but the handſomeſt young perfons of both ſexes, whom he reſerred 
for the abominations of his ſeraglio. | 

It was thus that a young Greek lady of noble birth, called Irene, bs 
ſeventeen years old, fell into his hands. A bathaw had juſt made her his 
ſave; but truck with her exquiſite beauty, thought ker a preſent worthy 
of the ſultan. The eaſt had never before given birth to ſo charming a 
creature; her beauty was irrefiſtable, and triumphed over the ſavage Ma- 


homet; rough as he was, he was forced to yield himſelf entirely to this 


new paſſion 5 and in order to have fewer avocations from his amorous 
aſſiduities, he paſſed ſeveral days without permirting his miniſters and the 
principal officers of the army to ſce him. Irene followed him afterward to 
Adrianople, where he fixed the refidence of the young Greek. As for 
himſelf, on whatever fide he turned his arms, he would often, in the midſt 
of the moſt important expeditions, leave the command to his generals, and 
return on the wings of love to Irene. It was ſoon perceived that war was 
0 longer his reigning paſſion: the ſoldiers, who were inured to plunder, 
and xceuſtomed to find booty in following him, murmured at the ehange. 
This diſſatisfaction ſpread and became contagious : the officers, as well as 
the ſoldiers, complained” of his effeminate life: yet his wrath was fo ter- 
le, that no body durſt undertake to ſpeak to him on that ſubject. At 
0 as the diſcogtents of the ſoldiery were juſt going to break out, 

Muſtapha 
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2 1483 ſplendor of the empire had introduced. Rich 
— clothes, magnificent furniture, gold, and precious 
| ſtones, every where offered to the avidity of the 
ſoldiery. In the ſpace of a few hours, all were 


bending under the Je of their booty. The 
; ſack 


Muftapha baſhaw, conſulting only the fidelity which he owed bis maſter, 
was the firſt that gave him notice of the diſcourſes which the janifaries 
held publicly to the prejudice of his glory. | 

The ſultan continued ſome time in a ſullen and deep ſilence, « as if he wa 
conſidering in himſelf what reſolution he ſhould take; the only anſwer 
Muſtapha received was, an order to ſummon the baſhaws to aſſemble the 
next day, with all the guards, and the tropps that were poſted about the city, 
under pretence of a review; after which he went into Irene's apartment, 

and ſtayed with her all the night. 

Never did the young princeſs appear ſo "CO in his eyes z never too 
had the prince given her ſuch tender marks of his love before: and {n 
order, if poſſible, to beſtow new laſtre on her beauty, he deſited her maid 
to exert all their care and {kill in drefling her. When ſhe was thus ſet out 
and adjuſted to appear in public, he took her by the hand and led her into 
the middle of the aſſembly; when, tearing off the veil that covered her 
face, he haughtily aſked the baſhaws around, if they had ever ſeen a more 
perfect beauty. All the officers, like true courtiers, were laviſh of their 
praiſes, and congratulated him on his felicity. Upon which, Mahomet, 
taking the fair Greek by the hair with one hand, and drawing his ſword 
with the other, at one ftroke, ſeparated her head from her body z then turn» 
ing about to his grandees, with eyes rolling and flaſhing with fire: This 
fevord, ſaid he to them, whenever I pleaſe, can cut aſunder the ties of love. 
The whole aſſembly was ſtruck with horror, and ſhuddered at che fight: 
the dread they were all ſeized with, of being treated in the like manner, 
made the moſt mutinous of them tremble : every one thought he ſaw the 
fatal ſword lifted over his own head; but if they eſcaped his ſanguinary 
temper at that moment, it was only to have his revenge the better. Muf- 
tapha, as a reward for his faithful advice, was firſt ſacrificed, and on a flight 
pretence; he cauſed him to be ſtrangled in the ſeraglio; and in the long 1 
wars in which he was afterward engaged, and that laſted as long as his reign, 
| be had the cruel 'pleaſure of diſpatching moſt of the janiſſaties one aſter 
another, who, by their ſeditious cries, had interrupted his pleaſures, and e 
awaked his fury. Tranſlator. 
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ſack of Conſtantinople was perhaps the leaſt f. 45. 
bloody of any related in hiſtory. The ſoldiers www 


killed, only ſome young perſons of both ſexes, 
on whom they could not agree as to the diviſion, 
and who were maſſacred, through debauchery 
and rage, by thoſe who would not give them up 
to the ſtrongeſt, The churches, which were 
richer than in any other part of Chriſtendom, 
were pillaged ſtill more than the palaces of the 
grandees. The Turks committed every profa- 
nation with which the exceſs of victory could 
inſpire ferocious men, who thought to honor 
their religion by inſulting that of the vanquiſhed. 
They dragged about the ftreets the images of 
Jeſus Chriſt, the virgin Mary, and the Saints, 
though the Alcoran acknowledges the former for 
a prophet, and his mother for a virgin after her 
delivery: they drank out of the ſacred vaſes, and 
employed ſome of them for infamous uſes ; they 
covered their horſes with the ornaments of the 
prieſts and prelates, whom they were pleaſed to 
load, all Plant as they were, with the gold 


and ſilver plundered from their churches. Car- 
dinal Iſidore, the pope's legate, was taken pri- 
ſoner and fold like the reſt, but was ſo fortu= 
nate as to conceal his name and dignity, The 
Turks, who deteſted the Latin Chriſtians ſtill 
more than the Greeks, knew that a cardinal re- 
ſided at that time at Conſtantinople, and vainly 
endeavoured to diſcover him. The cardinal 

T | legate 
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87 19. legate deceived them, by taking the clothes from 
. a dead body, and leaving it the marks of his 


dignity, in the moment that he ſaw the city on 


the point of being taken. No one betrayed him, 


undoubtedly becauſe no one knew him again, 
In this diſguiſe he was ſold for a trifle to a mer- 
chant, who valued him but little on account of 


his age and weakneſs. In the ſequel, he found 


means to eſcape from his captivity and return 
to Rome, where he ended his days.“ Conſtan- 
tinople was taken by the Turks on the 20th of 
the month which they call Gimaaſel-euvel, in 
the year of the hegira 857, the 28th of our May, 
in the year of J. C. 1453,f two thouſand two 
hundred and five years after the foundation of 
Rome, and eleven hundred and twenty-three 


after Conſtantine had removed the ſeat of the 


empire to Byzantium, and had given his name 
to that celebrated city, deſigned to become the 
capital of another great empire, Thus ended 
the laſt ſhadow of Roman greatneſs, that had 
ſpread itſelf over half the world, and which had 
decayed nearly in the ſame ſpace of time, that it 
had taken to raiſe itſelf. 8 IN 
Mahomet 


* If we may believe this cardinal, in contradiction to every hiſtoriany 
Mahomet violated the empreſs in the church of St. Sophia. Tranſlator, 
+ This was in the 3 1ſt year of the reign of Henry VI. of England. 
Tranſlator» 
5 It is at the taking of Conſtantinople, that the epoch of the revival of 


letters in Europe is fixed. Several learned perſons paſſed from Greece inte 


Italy, 


6 wa 'b. *+ 
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omet made his entrance into ConſtanF®. ey 24 
nople about the eighth hour, that is, about two — 
in the afternoon. The ſtreets reſounded with 
the acclamations of the ſoldiers; not a ſingle 
Greek remained. The emperor's retinue diſ- 
played a warlike magnificence ; he alighted at 
St. Sophia's. This church had been pillaged g 
like all the other temples. Mahomet ſtopped 
ſome ſoldiers, who, under pretext of reli- 
gion, were going to pull down the very 
marble with which the inſide was decorated: 
« Be contented with the booty which I have 
ct abandoned to you,” faid he, © the city and all 
« its edifices belong to me.” He ordered an 
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Italy, from whence they ſpread themſelves all over the Weſt, They brought 
with them a more perfect knowledge of their language, valuable manufcripts 
of their beſt authors, and the precepts of that eloquence which received its 
birth in their climes, and that the Romans had formerly borrowed when 
they ſubjugated them. It ſeems the new conquerors have diſdained to owe 
this advantage to the vanquiſhed. The Turks are never educated in the 
ſchool of the Greek orators. Fox a long time the ſtudy of Homer and 
Demoſthenes had been neglected in the univerſities of the Weſt ; but it ſoon 
recovered itſelf after the fall of the eaſtern empire. Gregory of Tiferne was 
the firſt who publicly taught Greek and Rhetoric at Paris. The ſociety of 
arts ordered him a hundred crowns a year. Before this profeſſor of eloquence, 
the ſtudents paſſed from Grammar to Logic. The art of Oratory came to 
embelliſh this. part of philoſophy, -and lent it new force. They reckon 
among the moſt celebrated of theſe illuſtrious Greeks who enriched France 
with the treaſures of their country, Baſſarion, who was. honored with 
the Roman purple, Argyropile, George of Trebizond, Philelphe, Her- 
monyme of Sparta, and Andronicus of Theſſalonica. About the come 
mencement of this century, the learned Emmanuel Chryſolore reſtared the 
taſte for Greek literature in Italy. He tanght Leonard Arettin and Le Pogge 
of Florence. Tranflater. bo 
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þ©-145 iman to aſcend into the patriarchal pulpit and 
— chant the aizan, which is a canticle of actions of 


grace, containing the Mahometan faith: after 
which, he went and took poſſeſſion of the im- 
perial palace, It is ſaid, that on entering it, he 
made an extemporary diſtich on his victory. 
After having eaten in the palace, ornamented, 
notwithſtanding the pillage, with furniture re- 


- purchaſed from the janiſſaries, he went to con- 
template the magnificence of the port and ſome 


edifices, moſt of which he changed into moſques, 
He then went and viſited the wife of the great 
duke, who was ſick ; he conſoled her, and pro- 
miſed that ſhe ſhould have her liberty, as like- 


' wiſe her huſband and children. The ſame day 


Mahomet redeemed ſeveral Greek families from 
the hands of their raviſhers; he intended them 
to repeople Conſtantinople. Policy prevailed 
on him to leave theſe people the free exerciſe of 
their religion, as authoriſed by the Alcoran · 
Some churches were ſet apart for the Chriſtian 
worſhip. The fate of the laſt emperor of 
Conſtantinople was not yet known ; the con- 
queror had him ſought with great care, Two 
ſoldiers brought him a head, which they averred 
was Conſtantine's, Mahomet ſent for the great 


duke, who inſtantly knew it. Phranzes, a cotgm- 


porary author, and a witneſs of the ſiege, re- 


ports, that the ſultan, after ſnewing it to the 


grandees, 
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grandees, had it honorably interred. The other Be. 173. 


Greek writers ſay, that it was expoſed, by order . 
of the emperor, on the top of a column; that 
precautions were afterward taken to prevent its 
corruption; and that it was ſent into Aſia to 
intimidate the tributary princes, 

Be that as it may, Mahomet ſoon gave more Hs has the 


uke 
odious marks of his cruelty, He was particularly nd his 


children 
given to wine; this vice had introduced every yas wo. 
other into his heart. The day after his entry 
into Conſtantinople, having drunk to acceſs, he 
ſent orders to Notaras, the great duke, to ſend 
him his ſecond ſon, a young man, whoſe beauty 
had ſtruck the emperor, Notaras, who till then 
had received from Mahomet, only marks of cle- 
mency and even favors, (for the prince had given 
a thouſand aſpers to him, his wife, and each of 
his children,) was overcome with aſtoniſhment, 
grief, and ſhame; after having cauſed this odious 
order to be repeated to him ſeveral times, he 
declared, that he would ſooner loſe his life, than 
part with his ſon, and he prepared to make re- 
ſiſtanee. As ſoon as Mahomet had received theſe 
news, he ordered Notaras to be put to death, 
Aikewiſe his two ſons. The unfortunate father 
bleſſed God, that the tyrant's rage had ftifled 
his abominable paſſion, When he was told 
that his two children ſhould be put to death 
before him, he ſubſcribed to the decree with a 


fort of 3 joy; he bathed them with tears, exhort- 
ing 
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{E145 ing them to prefer a ſpeedy death, to the infamy 
— with which they would be covered for the re- 
mainder of a long life. He beheld theſe two inno- 
cent victims beheaded, and then preſented his own 
neck to the executioner. His wife, already ſick, 

expired with grief a few days after. All the fa- 
thers were not ſo courageous as the great duke; 
Mahomet filled his ſeraglio with children of 
both ſexes, intended for his pleaſures, whom he 

cauſed to be educated and inſtructed to his mind, 

after having torn them from parents left at li- 

berty in Conſtantinople. 

 Mahomet Amidſt all theſe horrors, Mahomet II. aſpired at 
paſs foren the title of envoy from God, and would fain blend 
Ge. with his ſucceſs what was marvellous and ſuper- 
-natural. He had with him a dervis called Cheik, 

a ſort of hireling prophet, and a man of revela- 
tions and extaſies, whoſe profeſſion was to pray 
to God and Mahomet for the proſperity of the 
empire, and who endeavoured to prevail on the 
Maahometans to adore the emperor's vices, as 
15] much as his power was feared. The third day 
after the taking of Conſtantinople, this man pub- 
liſhed in the new moſque of St. Sophia, that the 
triumph of the moſt powerful emperor had been 
predicted to Conſtantine, the laſt Greek empe- 
ror, by Ioub, a friend of God and of the pro- 
phet; that this ſervant of God, being on the 
-point of death by the hands of the executioner 
(without doubt i for ſome crime), had declared 
aloud, 


MAHOMET n. 2 


aloud, that within the year, he ſhould have an J.C- 1453s 
avenger, the inſtrument of the Divinity, called 2 
Mahomet like the great prophet, who ſhould for 

ever efface from the univerſe the Greek empire 

and its princes, who would eſtabliſh the true 
worſhip in Conſtantinople, and who ſhould honor 

his (Ioub's) tomb, to whom the Lord had re- 
vealed all theſe things. Cheik added, that, not- 
withſtanding the care taken by the Infidels to 
conceal the tomb of Ioub, and even to diſperſe 

his bones, God had ſhewn it to him, and he would 

go and open it. He immediately conducted the 
emperor, accompanied by a great number of 
people, to the ſuburb which from thence took 

the name of Ioub; he had a place digged up, 

which to every appearance was free from ſuſ- 
picion, when, at a certain depth, they found a 

large tomb, on which was written in Arabic 
characters rather recent: Here is the ſepulchre 

ce of Toub, the conſtant friend, the counſellor, 

te and the apoſtle of God, whoſe aid be more 

« and more propitious.” Beneath this tomb was 

a body, either exceedingly well preſerved, or 

which had never had time to corrupt. This 
miracle was celebrated with every demonſtration 

of joy. Mahomet gave the name of the pre- 
tended prophet to the ſuburb where it had been 

found, and had an elegant tube or mauſoleum 

built over the tomb, with a moſque and a pub- 

lic ſchool, 
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En. The emperor entered Galata on the fifth day, 
— and ordered the inhabitants to be numbered. 
Mabemet They found very few people in this town, which 


endeavours 


to repeople almoſt all the Genoeſe had abandoned to avoid 


Conftanti- 


- nople, the wrath of a prince whoſe alliance they had 


betrayed. Mahomet did no other miſchief than 


reunite the town to that of Conſtantinople, of 
which it was no longer but a ſuburb. He had 
the poſſeſſions of all the fugitives inventoried 
with great exactneſs, ordering, that they ſhould 
be reſtored to them, provided they returned to 
their habitations within three months, otherwiſe 
they ſhould be confiſcated. He determined like- 
wiſe to pull down the walls of Galata, and to re- 
pair the breaches of Conſtantinople. Beſides the 
Greeks that were to repeople it, and to whom, 
as we have already obſerved, he left ſome 
churches, ten thouſand families, taken from dif- 
ferent provinces, were ordered, upon pain of 
death, to come and ſettle in Conſtantinople be- 
fore the end of September. Houſes and con- 
fiderable lands were given them. The ſituation 
of this celebrated city, its commerce and the 
reſidence of its monarchs, muft ever render it 
one of the moſt advantageous habitations in the 
univerſe, But force was neceſſary to determine 
the people to leave their native homes. This 
mean was. never regarded by Mahomet : whole 
families were dragged from the extremities of 
Europe, and received, againſt their conſent, laſt- 
ing 
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ing deblbahents, in exchange for miſerable Bg. 137 


habitations, which they were forced to quit. 

The town of Selivrea ſent to aſk a governor 
and garriſon of Mahomet; which having grant- 
ed, he ſet out the 18th of June for Adrianople. 
His march was more like a triumph than any 
thing elſe ; the people ran in crowds. to admire 
the number of ſlaves which this conqueror drag- 
ged after him, and the rich booty with which 
his ſoldiers were loaded. Though Mahomet's 
thoughts were ſo taken up with the repeopling 
of his new conqueſt, he never loſt ſight of the 
deſign of making new ones. He reduced, in a 
ſhort time, either in perſon, or by his linac, * 
the reſt of the Morea. The Greeks were no 
longer ſufficiently formidable to oppoſe him with 
forces to be feared. But although he brought 
ſeveral countries under ſubjection almoſt without 
ſtriking a blow, all the enemies of Mahomet 
were not beneath his courage. 


Lag” MES. 9 * 
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Scanderbeg, whoſe talents and valour had Exploits e | 
vroved ſo fatal to Amurath II. could not remain bo 


long without attacking the Turks, whom he 
mortally hated. This prince, the greateſt ge- 
neral of his time, was, as we have ſeen, ſovereign 
of a ſinall territory, heretofore wreſted from his 
anceſtors, which did not furniſh him with ſol- 
diers ſufficient to make conqueſts by himſelf. 
Tired of keeping on the defenſive, he ſolicited 
the Chriſtian princes to ſend fome forces to join 
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the army under his command; but there was 


neither ſufficient unanimity between the different 


powers, nor an equal intereſt to oppoſe the 
Turks. Scanderbeg reſolved to declare war by 
himſelf againſt the ſon of his enemy: he entered 
Macedonia, at the head of eight thouſand men, 


where he took ſeveral caſtles and ravaged the 
country. Mahomet diſdained to march againſt 


Origin of 
the Order 
ef Malta. 


ſuch a petty prince, or rather he was afraid to 


truſt himſelf againſt ſo great a general. For 


three ſucceſſive years did Mahomet ſend his beſt 
lieutenants, at the head of a ſuperior army, a- 
gainſt the prince of Albania, and each time 
were they beaten. Scanderbeg knew how 
to take ſuch advantages of ground and cir- 
cumſtances, that he cut in pieces, or diſperſed, - 
all the troops ſent againſt him. Mahomet, 
exaſperated, ſet out himſelf, at the head of a 


a hundred and fifty thouſand men, to lay ſiege to 


Croia; but he changed his mind on the road, 
and left Libanus, who had already been van- 
quiſhed ſeveral times by Scanderbeg, to attempt 
this ſiege, at the head of fifty thouſand men only. 
This expedition was not more fortunate than the 
preceding ones. After two months of almoſt 
uninterrupted loſſes, Libanus retired. 

This warrior was not the only obſtacle which 
Mahomet met with. The knights of Saint John 
of Jeruſalem, called knights of Malta fince their 


being ſovereigns of that iſland, poſſeſſed at that 
| time 
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time the iſle of Rhodes. They were a bulwark 12 155 
for the Chriſtians, which the Mahometan mo- = 


narch longed to deſtroy. This order had its riſe 
at Jeruſalem in the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury. Some charitable men, touched with the 
misfortunes experienced by thoſe who went to 
viſit the Holy places, conceived the deſign of 


eſtabliſhing a hoſpital there, in which all the 


pilgrims ſhould be received. Several noblemen 
and gentlemen joined in this charitable under- 
taking. As the unfortunate pilgrims were very 
often robbed or aſſaſſinated in croſſing Paleſtine, 
the managers of the hoſpital at Jeruſalem, be- 
come numerous, armed - themſelves to eſcort 
them. They laid their inſtitution before pope 


Paſcal II. and requeſted his permiſſion to form 


themſelves into a. religious order. After the 
taking of Jeruſalem by Godfrey of Bouillon, the 
knights of St. John formed a military corps, 
under the command of the new king, whoſe firſt 
object was, always to protect the pilgrimage to 
the Holy places, and the ſecond, to make con- 
queſts from the Infidels. All the Chriſtian 
princes, even ſome private lords, were emulous 
to give lands in their countries to theſe knights, 
who were ſubjects of different nations, in 
acknowledgment of the hoſpitality which they 
exerciſed, and of the important ſervices they did 
in Paleſtine. The produce of theſe lands ſerved 
to feed a great number of poor, and to keep 
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18. 5 1455 troops on foot, which were of great afliſtance 1 in 
— all the cruſades. The knights of Saint John, and 


the knights Templars, who had formed them- 
ſelves into an Order like the former, were at the 
head of every military expedition. Theſe reli- 
gious ſoldiers gave to all the Cruſaders an ex- 
ample but little followed, of a life auſtere and 
laborious; they expoſed themſelves to the greateſt 
dangers, whilſt the other Cruſaders, victims to 
debauchery and change of climate, and overcome 
with contagious diſeaſes, ſeemed to have paſſed 
the ſeas, only to fall under the weight of mis- 
fortune or the ſword of the Saracens. At length, 
when the remains of theſe numerous emigrations 
had been driven out of Paleſtine, the knights 
were the laſt to leave it. They retired to the 
iſle of Cyprus, where the family of Luſignan, 
who had loſt the throne of Jeruſalem, then 
reigned, The diſcontent experienced by the 
knights in this precarious reſidence, the ſpirit 
of the inſtitution, which obliged them to be 
continually in arms againſt the Mahometans, and 
more than all, the love of glory, ſo natural to 
warriors, raiſed in their breaſts a deſire to get 
poſſeſſion of the iſle of Rhodes, ſo celebrated in 
antiquity for the fertility of its foil and the 
politeneſs of its inhabitants. They flattered 
themſelves with being able to penetrate from 
thence into Aſia, to diſturb the Muſſulmen, 


and, perhaps, one day, to return to Paleſtine. 
The 


The iſle of Rhodes was at that time inhabited — 
by Greeks, whom ſome Saracens had perſuaded . 


to ſhake off the yoke of their emperor. Fulk 
Villaret, at that time grand maſter of Saint John 
of Jeruſalem, intereſted the pope, and moſt of 

the Chriſtian princes, in this enterpriſe. In the 
fourteenth century, Clement V. publiſhed a 
cruſade, to which a multitude of Latin Chriſtians 
earneſtly contributed, All the money, which 
the Faithful brought in abundance, was received, 


and only the beſt ſoldiers admitted on board the 


veſſels of the Order, the grand maſter preferring 
an army leſs numerous, but on which he could 


depend, to a crowd of men without choice, with- 


out ſtrength, and without diſcipline, ſuch as had 
compoſed the former cruſades, when they had 
ſerved only to ſcandalize, to confuſe, and to 
ſpread contagious diſeaſes. Villaret wiſhed to 
obtain the inveſtiture of the iſle of Rhodes from 
the Greek emperor, to whom it had belonged, 
He offered him a tribute, and the annual ſervice 
of three hundred knights ; but Andronicus, who 
was at that time on the throne of Conſtantinople, 
hated the Latins too much to grant them any 
thing that might lead to an union of- the two 
Churches. After a formal refuſal, the grand 
maſter undertook the conqueſt which he had 
meditated. The conſent of the Greek emperor 


would not have diminiſhed the fatigues of this 


war, which was very bloody, and laſted four years. 


4 
—— 


At 


150 
ket 55 At length the order of St. John got poſſeſſion of 
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— a fine ſovereignty, which it owed to the valour of 
its votaries, and to the pecuniary ſuccours of all 


the princes of Europe. A ſhort time after, the 


knights of Rhodes, for ſo they were called after 
their conqueſt, were enriched with the ſpoils of 
theſe unfortunate Templars, whoſe crimes are a 
problem in hiſtory, and whoſe puniſhment was a 
ſcandal throughout Chriſtendom 

The 3 The poſſeſſion of the iſle of Rhodes changed 
gives um- the nature of the war, which the knights of St, 
Mabomet. John had to make continually againſt the Infi- 


dels: inſtead of forming ſquadrons of horſe, 


8 


they armed veſſels; and, as Paleſtine was always 


their main object, they attacked the ſoudan of 
Egypt, who became their principal enemy. Their 
ſucceſs and riches having augmented their glory, 
Mahomet II. the new emperor of Conſtantinople, 
looked on them as very dangerous. neighbours, 
He ſent a chiau“ to ſummon them to pay him 


tribute, and to acknowledge the emperor of 


Conſtantinople for high ſovereign of their iſland, 
Rhodes having been always held of the owner 
of that city. John Laſtic, at that time grand 
maſter, replied, that the knights were indebted 
to God and their ſwords alone, for the poſſeſſion 
of the iſland ; that as they had taken it, ſo they 


would | 


* A ſort of tip-ſtaff, or bailiff; a meſſenger. Moſt of the Turkiſh 


words made uſe of in this work, will be explained in the Index. 
| | | Tranfſator+ 
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would defend it; and that their duty and faith 4 278. 
had made them enemies of the Mahometans, — 
not their tributaries. After this ſpirited an- 
ſwer, the knights exerted every effort to re- 
pulſe the attack which they had reaſon to 
expect. All the ſubjects of the Order, ſcat- 
tered over Chriſtendom, were ſummoned to come 
and defend their chief place. On theſe occa- 
ſions a numerous nobility and gentry, who were 
neither engaged, nor even admitted into the 
Order, were eager to come to its defence. The 
ſpirit of the cruſades ſtill ſubſiſted, and it was 
conſidered as more meritorious to defend the 
Chriſtian religion, in arms, than to publiſh and 
extend it by the voice of perſuaſion or good 
example. In fact, Mahomet ſent ſoon thirty 
galleys, whilſt he prepared to come himſelf and 
beſiege Rhodes with a more conſiderable force. 
The firſt attempts of his fleet were unfortunate, 
The knights that were aſſembled rowed out 
HE the Turks, and obliged them to retreat. 


Other affairs of more importance conſtrained M. e „ 


the ſultan to poſtpone the revenging of this firſt 3 f 
| ok. He learned that pope Calixtus III. was Belgrad. 
forming a league againſt him, in which he had 
included the king of Hungary, the king of Ar- 
ragon, the duke of Burgundy, the republics of 
Venice and Genoa, the knights of Rhodes, and 
ſeveral other Italian powers. The pope had 
likewiſe ſent a legate to Charles VII. king of 
France; 
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CE Prices but experience and reaſon had already 
— cured the French of their madneſs for cruſades, 


The kings of France began to open their eyes, 
and ſee how bad it was for their people, to ſacri- 
fice ſo many men and ſo much money in foreign 
wars, and to forget the intereſts of their own 
nation, in order to be occupied only with thoſe 
of the popes, Charles VII. was deaf to the 
repeated ſolicitations of the pontiff, who with 


grief ſaw the decline of that authority, which his 


predeceſſors had uſurped over all Chriſtendom. - 

Whilſt the preparations for this cruſade were 
advancing rather ſlowly, Mahomet reſolved to 
attack, without heſitation, thoſe who as yet only 
menaced him. He marched towards Belgrade 
at the head of a hundred and fifty thouſand men: 


two hundred brigantines were intended to block 


up the town on the ſide of the Danube. This 
ſtrong place is ſituated on a peninſula, formed by 
the Danube on the north, and by the river Save 
on the weſt. On this large ſpace of water, he 
formed a chain of brigantines, which blocked up 
the town. He flattered himſelf with ſtopping 
up, on that ſide, every paſſage by which a 
ſuccour might be introduced 5 but Hunniade, 
who had heard at Buda of the expedition of 
Mahomet, and the means which he was employ- 
ing to make it ſucceed, came down the Danube 
with a hundred and ſixty brigantines, better 


built and mounted, and faſter ſailers than thoſe 
of 
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of the Turks. The Hungarian veſſels were 2 
loaded with ammunition and ſoldiers. Hunniade Cy 


briſkly. attacked this chain; the combat was 
hardly : any thing more than a boarding. The 
Hungarian general killed the Turkiſh admiral 
with his own hand; at length the Hungarians 
having ſunk two brigantines, they united all their 
efforts to that end. The Turkiſh veſſels, the 
workings of which were neither ſo quick nor ſo 
certain as thoſe of the Hungarians, were preſently 
diſperſed. Hunniade took ſixteen of them, and 
arrived in the port of Belgrade, dragging them 
after Am; he did not loſe a ſingle veſſel. His 
arrival communicated. inexpreſſible courage to 
the garriſon, townſmen, clergy, and even women; 
he aſſured them, that Mahomet would raiſe 
the ſiege, as his father had done; every one 
contributed to the defence of the place. Whilſt 
the fighting-men ſallied out to repel the work- 
men and fill up the trenches,. the townſmen were 
buſy in repairing the breaches and building up 
the baſtions that had been beaten down. - 


Mahomet, ſceing the. works repaired: as ſoon as Mabomet 


deſtroyed, Backed; that men would vanquiſh with © 


more certainty than cannon. He multiplied the 


wounded 
obliged 
to — the 


aſſaults, and conſequently augmented the ſlaugh- Hunniade, 


o de- 


ter. All the ditches were filled with dead bodies, fends Bel. 


and the janiſſaries marched to be killed, on the of * 


wounds. 


bodies of their expiring companions. The grand 
vizier, the beglerbegs, the baſhaws, the aga of 
X the 


dies 
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| Kerk the Janiſſaries, in Wort. all the chiefs, gave the 
example in theſe aſſaults, and all periſhed in 


them. Mahomet was no longer ſurrounded but 
by ſubalterns, whoſe bravery had gained them 
his favor he was wounded himſelf in the thigh 
in a fally, and fell motionleſs. It was with dif- 
ficulty that the janiſſaries of his guard wreſted 
him from the Hungarians, who were cut in pieces 
in defending their prey. Hunniade, who had 
expoſed himſelf as much as the ſultan, was 
wounded in the ſame engagement. Mahomet's 
wound-would no longer permit him to attend 
himſelf to the operations of the ſiege. The loſs 
of all his generals in whom he had confidence, 
added to the number of killed and wounded, 
_ obliged him to raiſe it. It is ſaid that he ſhed 
tears with rage, on ſeeing his troops file off, par- 
ticularly when he turned his eyes on the heaps of 
dead bodies which he left around the ramparts. 
Hunniade died of his wounds the ſame day the 
ſiege was raiſed, The death of this great man 
was a triumph ; he ſaw, as he expired, his ene- 

3 mies flee before him. ä 
wat 3: The ſultan having retired to Conſtantinople, 
Mahom*t thought of eſtabliſhing the ſeat of his empire 
edifice there. This great city, from the advantage of 
the old ſe- its ſituation, could not fail of being ſoon re- 
Ts gene- peopled. Conſtraint was made uſe of! but a very 


rals com- 


plete the ſhort time: Mahomet's ſubjects flocked thither, 
queſt of 


the Morea. particularly aſter he had undertaken a magnifi- 


cent 
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cent edifice, which he deſigned for the 8 he C. he « 
of the Turkiſh emperors. At preſent, this pa- 2 


lace, called the old ſeraglio, is the reſidence of 
che widows of the deceaſed or depoſed ſultans, 
and in general of the wives the monarch no 


longer chooſes to retain in the palace in which 


he reſides. Whilſt Mahomet's generals were 
completing the reduction of the Morea, or ra- 
ther receiving the tribute of the different towns 
which had expected the troops to come and de- 
mand it of them: the ſultan, who conſidered the 


preſent war beneath his attention, went to ſee a a 


new conqueſt, which his vizier Omar had made 
for him at a ſtill leſs expence than that of the 
Morea. 


This was the principality of Athens. This J. c. 1459. 
celebrated city, though greatly fallen from its 2 _ 
ancient ſplendor, was always conſiderable by its rince of : 
port and commerce. In the thirteenth century, nited tothe 


when the Latins were in poſſeſſion of the throne empire. 


of Conſtantinople, Athens, Megara, Thebes, and 
Delphos, had formed a petty ſovereignty, which, 
by ſucceſſion of time and different revolutions, 
was fallen from the houſe of Villehardouin, to 
the houſe of Acciaioli, a Florentine, Maurice 
Acciaioli, the laſt prince of Athens, had, at his 


death, left an only ſon, quite an infant, under 


the care of his wife, and a fon of his brother, 
called Franco, This laſt mentioned prince, who 
had no Kind of pretenſion, either to the ſceptre 

8 of 
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pes. of Athens, or the guardianſhip of his couſin, 
Tm ſaw with jealouſy all the authority in the hands 


of a woman. The princeſs regent governed 
with apparent ſagacity; ſhe had the addreſs to 


make herſelf reſpected by her ſubjects, till a 


noble Venetian, called Palmerio, the ſon of the 
podeſtate of Napoli, was ſent by his father to 
Athens on ſome commercial treaty. He fell in 
love with the regent, and found means to gain 
her affections. An obſtacle, eee inſur- 
mountable, oppoſed their union. Palmerio was 
already married at Venice; his paſſion blinded 
him ſo far, that he went into his own country in 
order to get rid of his wife by poiſon, He re- 
turned precipitately to Athens, polluted with 


a crime, of which he ſoon received the recom- 


penſe. The princeſs regent made herſelf his 
accomplice, by giving him her hand and all the 
authority intruſted to her, This double crime, 
which had irritated the Athenians, furniſhed the 
ambitious Franco with a very favorable pretext 
for ſeizing the orphan's inheritance. He eaſily 
made himſelf a party among the people, and 


obtained ſtill more eaſily the inveſtiture from 


Mahomet, who ſaw with pleafure the diſtracted 
ſtate of this province, The culpable regent was 


arreſted, with her ſon, and conducted to Megara, 


where, a few months after, the uſurper had, them 
both put to death. Palmerio, the princeſs's huſ- 
band, having taken refuge in Conſtantinople, 

complained 
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complained bitterly of this outrage, The po- H. 14.99 
litical Mahomet II. liſtened to his complaints, 
and ſent his vizier againſt the murderer of the | | 
prince and the regent of Athens, Franco pe- 1 
riſhed in defending his territory, which was A 
united, without much reſiſtance, to the Ottoman 
throne, a 
The emperor, having paſſed ſome time at 
Athens, returned to his capital, where he was 
called by affairs of importance. The Greek 
Chriſtians, who were already returned in great 
numbers, requeſted he would give them a pa- 
triarch, chooſing Father to receive à chief of 
their Church from the hands of the enemy of 
Chriſtianity, than from the pope. The Ma- 
hometan emperor inveſted the patriarch, with 
the ceremony ef the paſtoral ſtaff and the ring. 
This cuſtom is preſerved at this day among the 1 
Greeks. / 1 
During the winter, the ſultan prepared a con- 
ſiderable armament, with which he intended to 
make new conqueſts in Aſia, as he had in Europe: 
Theſe preparations ſtill menaced an uſurper. 
David Comnenus or Comnene was become em- 
peror of Trebizond, having taken both crown 
and life from its lawful maſter, of whom he was 
the uncle, the guardian, and the ſubject. The 
city of Trebizond, ſituated at the eaſtern extre- 
mity of the Black fea, is conſiderable by a fine 
port and its commerce; it had ſerved as a re- 
treat 
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et treat to the Comnenes in 1204, when thoſe prin. 

Yw= ces were driven from Conſtantinople. They had 

faved, from the wreck of their empire, Cappa- 

docia, Paphlagonia, and ſome neighbouring ter- 

ritories, and they gave this petty ſtate the vain 

title of empire of Trebizond, which their family 

preſerved for more than two hundred and fifty 

years, though diminiſhed by the conqueſts of 

the Perſian princes. At length the arms of Ma- 

homet deſtroyed alſo this remnant of Grecian 
greatneſs.“ 

$146 46. The preparations which he had made to fall 

OY on Aſia, ſeemed to threaten Uſum Aſſan, king 


=_ x 


A deſcendant of this illuſtcious family is till living, and there is not 2 
hoaſe in Europe which can boaſt an origin more elevated, This is Demetrius 
Comnene, a captain of cavalry in the ſervice of France. He, whoſe anceſ- 
tors wore the purple, fat on the throne of the Cæſars, commanded the Eaſt, 
and marched ſurrounded by a numerous guard, conſoles himſelf for the lofs 
of a ſceptre by this motto, which we read around two eagles that form his 
arms: Fama manet, fortuna periit. Of al! this greatneſs, nothing is left 
him, but the name and honor of his family. Reduced to the ate of a 
private gentleman,. he has choſen a new country, and devoted himſelf to its 
defence. It is ſingular to ſee at the head of a troop, formed of a ſmall num- 
ber of ſoldiers, one of the family of Yeſpaſiar, and the deſcendant of 2 
houſe, which counts eighteen emperors : wiz. fix of Conſtantinople, ten of 
Trebizond, and two of Heracleus-pontus ; eighteen kings of Colcais, and 
eight of the nation of Lazi. But grandeurs vaniſh, titles wear out, em- 
pires fall, and thrones become duſt: Damnſa quid non imminuit dies 
Virtue alone remains. Thoſe. who wiſh to ſee a more particular ac- 
count of this illuſtrious family, will find their curiofity ſatisfied in a ſma!l 
$vo. of about 180 pages, publiſhed at Amſterdam in 1784 under the title of 
Precis hiftcrique de la Maiſen Imperiale des Comnenes, vt Ion trouve [originey ler 
riurt & les uſages des Marjotes, precede d'une filiation diretie & reconnue po! 
lettret-gatente: du Roi, du mois d Avril 1782, depuis David, dernier Empertur 
de Trebiſande, juſſu d Demetrius C:omnine, actuellement Capitaine de Cavaleris d 
France, TyYANSLATO E. 
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of Perſia, whoſe. anceſtors had alas mangled K 2 


the empire of T rebizond. This prince having Go 
ſent word to Mahomet, that he ought not to turn Mahomet 
his arms againſt the Muſſulmen, as long as there — 
were any Chriſtians to make war with; the dn 


Turkiſh emperor, touched with the reproach, e 
concluded a peace with the Perſian monarch, - 5 
after the latter's promiſing ſolemaly, not to ſuc- 
cour the emperor of Trebizond. Immediately 
the troops made long marches towards that ca- 
pital; and a fleet, which for a long time has 
beech waiting at ſea to receive orders where to 
proceed, entered the port of Trebizond. David 
Comnene, who had taken from an infant the 
throne which he poſſeſſed, was incapable of de- 
fending it againſt a conqueror. After a ſiege of 
thirty days, fearing to be taken by aſſault, he 
ſurreadered his city and all his empire, on the 
vague promiſe of a province as an indemnity, 
and that his daughter ſhould marry the man who 
had wreſted from him his ſceptre. The emperor 
placed garriſons in all the towns, made a ſolemn 
entry into the capital, and appointed families to 
go and repeople Conſtantinople ;: after which he 
| dragged Comnene and his ſons after him to his 
new palace at Conſtantinople, where they found 
fetters inſtead of the hoped for ſovereignty. A 
ſhort time after, Mahomet pretended to have 
diſcovered a ſecret intelligence between the un- 
fortunate dethroned emperor and the miniſters 
- of 
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- of Uſzum Aſſan. Under this falfe pretext; he 
put him to an 1gnominious death, which he had 


merited by his injuſtices : eight of his children 
were executed after him; and the princeſs, who 


was to receive the hand of the er Was put 


Conqueſt 
of Leſbos. 
Cruelties 
of Maho- 
met. 


. 1463. 
eg. 868. 


among his concubines. 
Mahomet, whom we have juſt feen chaſtiſe 


two perfidious men, was at the ſame time the 
moſt perfidious of mankind himſelf. The kna« 


very of this prince extended his empire at leaſt 

as much as his courage. Since the knights of 
Rhodes had ſpread themſelves on the borders of 
the Ottoman empire, this handful of ſoldiers was 
more formidable to him, than all the Greeks 
had been. He thought ſeriouſly of invading 
their iſland; but, to render his attack more cer- 


tain, he reſolved to commence with the other 


iſlands of the Archipelago, from whence the 
knights might receive ſuccours. The ſovereign 
of Leſbos, called Gattiluſio, though a Greek 
Schiſmatic, was the ally of the Order ; under 
pretext of this prince's having given retreat to 
the Rhodian veſſels, which deſolated the coaſt, 
Mahomet landed himſelf in that iſland. The 
grand maſter had time to throw a conſiderable 
body of knights into Metelin, the capital of the 
iſle of Leſbos, before Mahomet could begin the 
ſiege. This place was defended by the arch- 
biſhop, who was a warlike prelate, and a couſin 


of the ſovereign's, who acted as governor. The 
prince 
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prince of Leſbos, overcome with a terror which EN 
he did not endeavour to conceal, retired to a 
caſtle, the moſt diſtant from the attack, leaving 
the defence of his territory to thoſe who might 
be more valiant than himſelf. Metelin, being 
well fortified, made a long reſiſtance, The 
_ archbiſhop and the knights were always at the 
head of the ſallies. At length Mahomet, almoſt 
diſcouraged, tempted the fidelity of Lucius Gat- 
tiluſio, the prince's couſin who acted as governor. 
The vizier Machmout promiſed him, from the 
emperor, the ſovereignty of the iſland, on con- 
dition of his never ſuffering any knight of 
Rhodes, or Latin Chriſtian, to enter his ports. . 
This perfidious Greek was dazzled with the luſtre 
of a crown; the emperor's promiſe, which he ſaw 
written and ſigned with his own hand, left him 
only the deſire of delivering up the city, and the 
difficulty of putting it in execution, Neither 
the- archbiſhop nor the knights were to be ſe- 
duced, conſequently it was neceſſary to deceive 
them, for the authority of the governor was not 
ſuch, but that they might have prevented the 
treaſon, if they had diſcovered it. At length 
Gattiluſio ſeized the favorable opportunity of 
opening a gate where the janiſſaries were crowd- 
ing to enter. All the knights determined to cut 
their way through on the ramparts, rather than 
ſurrender, and every one of them periſhed in the 
attempt. During the tumult, Gattiluſio went to 
| 1 the 


| 
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r the ſovereign, who was but too eaſy to be inti- 
— midated ; he aſſured him all was loſt, and that 


there was hardly time to make a treaty, The 
cowardly prince left every thing to his perfidious 
coulin, Lucius delivered up the iſland, under 
the apparent condition, of the emperor's giving 
another ſovereignty to the dethroned prince, and 
both went to Conſtantinople to await the exe- - 
cution of Mahomet's promiſes. As ſoon as the 
emperor was returned to his capital, he gave 
the two Gattiluſios the choice, of abjuring the 
Chriſtian religion, or death: one may well ſup- 
poſe, that theſe two cowards had no ambition for 
the crown of martyrdom; both fubmitted to this 
apoſtacy, with the hopes of ſaving their lives, 
which the ſultan had no intention to leave 


them. A few days after, Mahomet had them ar- 


IIineſ of 
Mahomet. 


reſted on a frivolous pretext, becauſe, he ſaid, 
they had endeavoured to go out of Conſtan- 
tinople without his permiſſion ; he cauſed them 
both to be ſtrangled. He treated ſtill more 
cruelly thoſe Chriſtians who had armed and de- 
fended Metelin, They had ſurrendered to the 
vizier, under the promiſe of life : ſpite of this 
promiſe ſo ſolemnly given, the ſultan had thele 
unfortunate perſons ſawn aſunder betweeen two 
planks, 

Mahomet was fond in the courſe of his 
conqueſts by a ſevere fit of illneſs, which threa- 


tencd his life. His impatience increaſed his 
| diſorder 


MAHOMET II. 


diſorder to ſuch a degree, that two Jewiſh phy- le. 186. 
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ſicians, not having been able to procure him a — 


recovery as ſoon as they had promiſed, were em- 
paled by his orders. A Turkiſh hiſtorian ſays, 


that, in the delirium of a violent fever, he talked 
of nothing but the iſle of Rhodes, and that he 
diſpoſed the operations of the ſiege, calling aloud 
on the janiſſaries. Though he never forgot this 


project, it was not the firſt that he executed after E _ 


his recovery. Caraman Ogli was lately dead: 
his children, not being able to agree about the di- 
viſion of their paternal inheritance, implored the 
mediation of Mahomet, who ſhewed, on this oc- 


to call in powerful kings to decide their quarrels. 


The ſultan ar firſt ſeerned to protect the eldeſt of 
Caraman's ſons, when all of a ſudden, manifeſt- 
ing his real deſigns, he declared, that Caramania 
had always been a part of the eaſtern empire, 
and that he ſhould re-enter the inheritance, 
wreſted from Bajazet I. by the arms of Tamer- 
lane; that the troubles, excited in Aſia by the 
different ſovereigns of this province, ſhewed, 
how perilous it was to leave it under an inde- 
pendent maſter ; and that, in fine, the intereſt of 
his ſtate required the re-union of it to the throne 
of Conſtantinople. Caraman's ſons complained 
of the injuſtice ; but Mahomet's arms ſupported 
his reaſons. He indemnified himſelf, by the fa- 
cility of this conqueſt, for the diſadvantages 


p 7 which 


en how dangerous it is for petty ſovereigns 


7 


He ſeizes 
the Cara- _ 
manias 
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er which the valour and obſtinacy of Scanderbeg 


"Has cauſed him in Albania. He had the different . 


places repaired in Caramania, and repeopled 
that province, which the reſtleſs diſpoſition of 
ſeveral of its ſovereigns had drained of men and 
rendered barten, | | 
Scanderbeg's efforts, as we have already ſeen, 
employed the ſultan for ſeveral years. The pro- 
vince of Albania, poor and deſolated, imprac- 
ticable on -account of its defiles, defended by a 
hero, and by ſoldiers conſidered almoſt as in- 
vulnerable, humbled every year the pride of Ma- 
homet, and offered no kind of food to his avidity. 
But he determined at length to get rid of this 
great general. Convinced of the impoſſibility 
of vanquiſhing him, he endeavoured to have him 
aſſaſſinated, This perfidy was diſcovered, and 
the aſſaſſins received the puniſhment that they 
merited. The invincible prince ſurvived this 
diſcovery but a ſhort time, Being at Liſſa, a 
town that belonged to the Venetians, in order 
to confer with them about a league, of which his 
ſucceſſes pointed him out for commander, he was 
attackgd with a ſevere illneſs which carried off 
this great man in a few days, the 17th of January 
1467, leaving one ſon, as yet an infant, whole 
intereſts he intruſted to the Venetians. Though | 
Scanderbeg is one of the greateſt warriors men- 
tioned in hiſtory, his valour was not ſo fatal to 
the Ottoman empire as might have been expected. 
SALON 
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Mahomet next turned his arms againk the iſle 48. C1008 


of Negropont, formerly called Euboe, which be- 
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longed to the Venetians. This iſland faces Attica — 


and Beotia, from which it is ſeparated, only by 


a ſtrait. It is a hundred and fifty miles long, 


forty in its greateſt breadth, and twenty in its 
leaſt, Its circuit is three hundred and ſixty-five 
miles. A bridge, conſtructed with great bold- 
neſs, joins this iſland to Beotia, in the narroweſt 
part of the ſtrait. The capital town, formerly 
called Calcis, is now called Negropont. This 
place was well fortified ; they counted at that 
time twenty-four thouſand men there capable of 


bearing arms, the garriſon and townſmen in- 


cluded. The ſultan arrived on the banks of the 


ſtrait at the head of a hundred and forty thouſand. 


fighting men. A fleet of a hundred fail, which 
turned continually around the iſland, was com- 
manded by the vizier Machmout. Mahomet 
entered the iſland with half his army, leaving the 
other half encamped by the water's fide at the 
extremity of the bridge, to relieve the beſiegers. 
The Venetians had likewiſe a fleet under the 
orders of the noble Canale, to which were joined 
the galleys of Rhodes, of which commander 
Cardone was the chief. This fleet, leſs numerous 
than that of the Turks, was compoſed of ſwift 
failing veſſels, and had cannon on board. Com- 
mander Cardone propoſed to Canale to break 


Gown the bridge which joined the iſland to Beotia. 
The 


Negropont 


- 
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— 1469. The Turkiſh fleet could not prevent them ; but 
— Canale having ſeen on the deck of his ſhip his 
only ſon, a young lad, receive an arrow in his 
clothes, his-paternal love took from him his cou- 
rage; under vain pretences he withdrew hjs fleet, 
and thus deprived the beſieged of all the ſuccours 

that he ſhould otherwiſe have given them. 
Mabonet This weakneſs decided the fate of Negropont, 


puts the ; | | 
governor though the proveditor Arretzo, who commanded 


to death, 


contrary to in the place, defended it with much courage and 


his pro- = | ; : 3 
a ability. A garrifon, which diminiſhed every 
daughter, day, and was reduced likewiſe to the laſt extre- 
. bis de. mity, could not reſiſt a powerful army, which 
unceaſingly furniſhed freſh troops. It was ne- 
ceſſary to yield to famine and number. Arretzo 
capitulated, demanding life for himfelf and his 
ſoldiers : Mahomet anſwered for the heads of 
the Venetians by his own; but he had no ſooner 
entered Negropont, than he had the brave Ar- 
retzo and his principal officers ſawn through the 
middle of the body, ſaying, that he had guaran- 
teed their heads, but not their flanks. The un- 
fortunate proveditor deſired, when he d:ed, to 
have his only daughter put to death, whoſe 
innocence and beauty were too much expoſed 
among theſe barbarians. He was anſwered, that 
his daughter was reſerved for the emperor's 
ſeraglio. In fact, ſhe was dragged before the 
murderer of her father. This unfortunate fair 
one let him ſee all the horror with which he in- 
| ſpired 
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ſpired her, She loaded him with the molt bloody [:C- "vo 
reproaches, and, ſtrongly reſiſting his criminal 
attempts, choſe rather to die under his hands, 
than yield to his deſires.“ 

The iſland was filled wiſh carnage and horror. 
The Turkiſh ſoldiers, - after the example and 
under the eyes of their emperor, reſigned them- 
ſelves to all the tranſports of avidity and de- 
bauchery : to the Latin Chriſtians eſpecially they 
gave no quarter. Mahomet, who had ſeen the 
galleys of the Order of St. John in the Venetian 
fleet, ſwore he would kill the grand maſter with 
his own hand, and exterminate all the knights 
who ſhould fall into his power; but the time was 
not yet arrived for it: a diverſion obliged the 
ſultan to convey all his forces to Aſia. 

Another .conqueror was ſprung up in Perſia, lic. "= 
and had ſubjugated the grandſons of Tamerlane, uhu 
inheritors of his throne, but not of his talents Aan de- 


clares war 
for war. Uſzum Aſſan or the Long, ſo called — 
on account of his height, was become ſovereign who 

marches a- 


of all Perſia, after having vanquiſhed four mo- gainft him 

narchs who had divided it: he conceived a jea- nd 

louſy of Mahomet's having made himſelf maſter TY 

of Caramania almoſt without ſtriking a blow. 

Uſzum Aſſan was a Muſſulman of the ſect of 

Ali, a ſufficient pretext to cover his enterpriſes 
againſt 

* This fact, which the continuator of Calcondilus reports from the notes 


of chat hiſtorian, has given place perhaps to the ſtory of Irene, which no an- 
cient hiſtorian has ever ſpoken of, 
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2 - againſt the Muſfulmen of the ſe& of Omar, 
—— whom we call Sunnites. 
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He ſent ambaſſadors to 
the knights of Rhodes, and the republic of Ve- 
nice, to aſk ſuccours againſt their common ene- 
my, and particularly fire arms and workmen to 
calt cannon in Perſia ; for the Perſians, as yet, 
knew the uſe of this murdering machine, only 
by the miſchief that it had done them. 


The Chriftians eagerly received theſe new 


allies, who might be uſeful to them. They 


ſhewed them European forces; they loaded fe- 
veral ſhips with fire arms, and ſent to Perſia all 


the workmen that they could ſpare, Uſzum 
Aſſan had marched troops towards Caramania, 
The young prince Muſtapha, fon of Mahomet, 
who commanded in that province, attacked the 


_ Perſians to advantage, and put them to flight, 


On the news of this victory, Mahomet left Zizim, 
his youngeſt ſon, at Conſtantinople, with a coun- 
eil to govern the ſtate, and to continue ſome 


edifices which he had begun there; and, march- | 
ing with his ſecond ſon Bajazet, he went and 


Joined his eldeſt in Caramania, This campaign 
was toilſome for the Turks, like all thoſe which 


they have made againſt the Perſians : prince 


Muſtapha acquired glory under the cyes of 
his father, who, after having gained two very 
bloody battles, through the talents. and valovur 
of his ſon, brought back one part of his army to 


Conſtantinople, leaving the other under the com- 
mand 


e 
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mand of Jieſik Achmet or Acomat, who, during J: C. a i 
the reſt of the campaign, reduced the province — 
of Varſak to the Ottoman empire. 5 

Prince Muſtapha would fain have had his Mahomet, 


on his re- 


father leave him the government of Caramania. enge 
The glory with which he had juſt arrayed him -- nople, has 
ſelf, ſeemed to demand a continuance of that Moths 
authority, which had been confided to him be- es. 
fore he was the vanquiſher of the Perſians ; 
but Mahomet, as jealous as cruel, had taken 
umbrage at the ſucceſs of his ſan, and the 
acclamations with which the camp had re- 
ſounded after his victories. He obliged the 
young prince to return with him to Conſtantino- - 
ple, and ſoon puniſhed him for the affection 
which the people and ſoldiers ſhewed him, 
Whilſt Jeiſik Achmet ſtill commanded the army 
againſt the Perſians; his wives, according to 
the cuſtom of the country, were guarded in his 
haram with great care. They went out only 
to the moſques and public baths; for private 
baths, at that time, were not ſo common in the 
- houſes of the grandees, as they have been ſince: 
A long veil hid them to ſuch a degree, that they 
could hardly ſee the light. Such was and ſuch 
is ſtill the euſtom of all the Turkiſh women. 
One of Jieſik Achmet's wives having met prince 
Muſtapha, as ſhe was entering a bath, let fall her 
veil, either through inadvertency ordeſign, and diſ- 
covered to the young ſultan an enchanting perſon, 
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3 72 which, by the laws of Mahomet, the women are 


— forbidden to ſhew to any other man than their 
father or huſband. Muſtapha, inflamed with a 
ſuden paſſion, followed this beauty, forced the 
baths, the entrance of which is interdicted to all 
men without diſtinction, and laid hold of her 
who had made ſuch an impreſſion on his heart, 
The vizier returned ſoon after from the army; 
the news which he learned on his arrival drove 
him to deſpair. He ran to the feet of the em- 
peror, to complain of the rape committed on 
his wife, and of the injury that he had received 
from prince Muſtapha, Thou and thy wife, are 
you not my ſlaves, replied Mahomet, with 4 
barbarous fierceneſs, are you not too happy to 
contribute to the ſatisfaction of my children! 
The unfortunate vizier retired broken hearted, 
But the ſultan, who had intended to humble 
his miniſter, was not leſs fevere for it towards 
his ſon. He immediately ſent for Muſtapha, 
whom he ſharply reprimanded and terribly me- 
naced. Having learned afterwards, that the 
prince had made great complaints of this treat- 
ment, the implacable Mahomet declared him 2 
rebel, and had him ſtrangled three days after 
the interview. 

[.C-1473 The ſultan, after this cruel execution, paſſed 

lieg. 878 
' ſeveral years in his capital, which he ornamented 
with new edifices. He had already cauſed 4 
Port to be dig * for the galleys. He con- 

ſtructed 


; | } 
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ſtructed a ſeraglio more ſpacious and magnificent . | 
than the firſt, Whilſt the emperor was taken ub 
with theſe peaceable works, his vizier enlarged Mzhomer 


takes Caf- 
the borders of the empire, He took from the 3 
Tartars of Crimea, Caffa, the ſtrongeſt place 1 


of that ſovereignty ; he protected Nungiligiari, his throne, 
one of the two princes who diſputed that throne, e 
and eſtabliſhed him ſolidly thereon. His poſte- Venice. 
rity ſtill reign throughout the Crimea,* ſubject to 

a tribute and to the high ſovereignty of the 
Ottoman empire. The ſovereign of this country 

ſtiles himſelf of the Ottoman race, He is called 

khan of Crimea, or khan of the Tartars. The 
emperor of the Turks depoſes him at his plea- 

ſure, but he always chooſes his ſucceſſor from the 

ſame race; and it is the opinion of all the Turks, 

that the family of the Khan of the Tartars would 
ſucceed to the throne of Conſtantinople, if the 
Ottoman race ſhould fail in males, 

After the expedition to Crimea, Mahomet j.c. 478. 
entered Albania at the head of a hundred and 7 
fifty thouſand men; his army put the whole 
country to fire and ſword. The ſiege of Scutari 
was puſhed with the greateſt vigour. The Vene- 
tians, who defended it as guardians of the ſon of 
Scanderbeg, ſurrendered it only at the concluſion 
of peace, The iſle of Lemnos, and the ſum of a 
| hundred thouſand ducats, which they agreed to 


2 2 ; pay 


” The Crimea was ceded to Ruffia in 1784, by the Torks. 7. 
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| le. 1478 pay the Turks, procured the Venetians the li- 
— berty of trading on the Pont Euxine and in all 
the ſultan's dominions, Mahomet conſented to 
this peace the more readily, as he was always 
thinking of the conqueſt of Rhodes. He lilently 
prepared for that expedition, and covered it 
even with a falſity. On the occaſion of the peace 
with Venice, he ſent a chiau to propoſe a laſting 

peace to the council of the Order of St. John. 
E The grand maſter, Aubuſſon, as ſage as cou- 
rageous, had his eyes open on all the Turk's 
proceedings. Some ſpies, dearly paid, informed 
him of every thing that paſſed in the divan, 
and he knew the deſigns of the Turkiſh mo- 
narch, as well as thoſe who had his confidence. 
However, he feigned to liſten to Mahomet's 
propoſals; he conſented even to a truce of 
three months, under the ſpecious pretext of 
ſettling the conditions of peace; but, in rea- 
lity, in order to have the ſea open during . 
that time, that the convoked knights might 
land in fafety in the iſland. They preſently 
arrived from all parts of Chriſtendom, bringing 
with them a numerous and brilliant nobility 
whom the love of glory drew to Rhodes. Au— 
buſſon, viſcount Monteil, the brother of the 
grand maſter, was of the number, This grand 
maſter had juſt been inveſted with the ſovereign 
3 which belongs to all the Order of 
St. John, of which he is only the chief and the 
repreſentative, 
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repreſentative, This ſort of dictatorſhip, as Gay z 
Vertor calls it, was at that time neceſſary, on wor 
account of the concert and celerity with which 
it was requiſite that every thing ſhould be tranſ- 
acted in ſuch delicate circumſtances, The 
knights unanimouſly ſolicited Aubuſſon, to con- 
fer the command of the troops, after himſelf, on 
viſcount Monteil his brother, 

On the news, which ſoon ſpread, that the Turks 
were ready to put to ſea, the grand maſter or- 
dered all the environs of Rhodes to be laid waſte, 
the pleaſure houſes and farms to be demoliſhed, 
the vineyards to be burnt, the granaries to be 
emptied, and all the fruit trees to be cut down, 
in order that the Turks, on their debarking, 
might find neither retreat, nor lodging, nor ſub- 
ſiſtence. Meanwhile they advanced under the 
command of. the baſhaw Miſcha Paleologus, a 
Greek renegade, of the family of the laſt em- 
perors of Conſtantinople, The love of riches 
and dignities had made him turn Mahometan ; 
he had ſhewn, before Mahomet, the moſt inve- 
terate hatred againſt thoſe of his ancient religion, 
and had ſolicited the honor of commanding at 
the ſiege of Rhodes. The ſultan, who began to 
love repoſe, had put in his place this apoſtate, 
ſuppoſing him a greater enemy of the Chriſtians 
than any of his ſubje&ts. The armament in- 
teaded againſt Rhodes conſiſted of a hundred 
and ſixty high built veſſels (without counting the 

| galliots, 
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EE: galliots, ſhallops, and tranſport boats), and 2 


ae, hundred thouſand land forces. 


C. 1 


All theſe troops did not proceed at the ſame 


481. 
. $36, time towards the menaced iſland. The baſhaw 


Paleologus was as impatient as Mahomet to 
begin the operations. In the middle of the 
winter, he conducted ſome veſſels loaded with 


janiſſaries, to attempt a deſcent on the coaſt of 


Rhodes, whilſt the main body of the fleet and 
army was to go and attend the chief in the port 
of Phiſco in Lycia. This firſt enterpriſe was un- 
ſucceſsful. Thoſe, who advanced into the coun- 
try, found only parties of ſoldiers, inſtead of the 
booty which they had expected. They were not 
more fortunate in the ſmall iſle of Tilo, which 


belonged alſo to the knights; they found 


it equally well guarded and deſolated. After 
having loſt a month, and fifteen hundred men, 
in the deſcent, they regained the port of Phiſco. 
The baſhaw, taught by misfortune, waited for a 
more favorable ſeaſon, He did not arrive before 
Rhodes at the head of his whole army, till the 
23d of May. 

The capital of the iſland, which bears its name, 
is ſituated by the ſea ſide, on the declivity of 4 
ſmall hill, which, at that time, was covered with 


orange trees, pomegranates, and all ſorts of vine - 


yards. This place was ſurrounded by a double 
wall, and fortified at equal diſtances with large 
towers. A rampart ſupported theſe walls anc. 

| towers, 
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towers, and they were defended by a large deep 
ditch. Rhodes had two ports, one of which 
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— 


ſerved for the galleys; a tower, named fort St. Situation 
Helme, defended it. The large veſſels occu- wn. 


pied the other port, on each ſide of which there 
are two ſmall gulfs, the one on the north, the 


other on the ſouth. That on the north was ſe- 


cured by a mole advanced into the ſea, on which 


: was conſtructed a fortreſs, called fort St. Nicho- 
lass, which will be often mentioned in the account 


of this ſiege. The other gulf, expoſed to the 
ſouth, was defended by a fortreſs leſs conſiderable 
than fort St. Nicholas. Two miles from the 

town 1s a little hill, called mount St. Stephen. 
Such was the ſituation of Rhodes, when the 
baſhaw Miſcha Paleologus attempted its con- 
queſt. The valour of the knights did not hinder 
the debarking of this numerous army. The 
veſſels approached the places leaſt fortified, not- 
withſtanding the reſiſtance, and without, for this 
time, much blood ſhed. The Ottoman army 
marched in tolerable good order to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of mount St. Stephen, from whence the 
baſhaw ſummoned the grand maſter, who did 
not condeſcend to make him a reply. Paleologus 
| began the ſiege with the attack of fort St. Ni- 
cholas, both by land and ſea, hoping if he could 
get poſſeſſion of that poſt, to be ſoon maſter of 
the grand port. A formidable artillery was made 
uſe of both in the attack and defence, The 
walls 


Attaek of © 


fort Saint 


Nicholas. 
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walls were preſently injured. Viſcount Monteil 
and the grand maſter himſelf, ſeeing all the im- 
portance of this poſt, had ſhut themſelves up in 
it with ſeveral” volunteers, The Turks ſoon 
attempted to ſtorm the fort; the galleys and 
light veſſels advanced in the night as far as the 
mole ; and the janiſſaries landed with loud ac- 
clamations, without being intimidated by the 
fire from the batteries, which played all at the 
lame time, They preſented themſelves, ladder 
in hand, to the eſcalade, It was firſt neceſſary 
to clamber up an enormous heap of ſtones that 
the cannon had beaten down. They mounted, 
ſword in hand. The grand maſter himſelf de- 
fended the breach, at the head of his knights. 
He overturned their ladders, threw down quan- 
tities of boiling oil, and rolled enormous ſtones 
on the aſſailants. The Turks darted hooks to- 
wards the breach, faſtened to cords which they 
held, in order to catch the arms or clothes of the 
knights, and pull them to the ground, Av- 
buſſon, intent on his poſt, fought as the young- 
eſt of his officers. His helmet was carried 
away by a ſharp piece of ſtone, without doing 
him any miſchief, He took a ſoldier's hat, and 
remained on the breach, *till the terrible fire 
from the beſieged at length leſſened the ar- 
dour of the janiſſaries. They retreated to their 
veſſels, leaving a number of dead behind. 
But the baſhaw was not diſcouraged by this bad 
ſucceſs. 
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ſucceſs. He directed at the ſame time two at- 1 2 . 
tacks, the one on the quarter of the Jews, the — 


other oppoſite. Though the wall on the ſide of 
the Jews was very thick, yet being old, it was 
ſoon perceived to ſhake. The grand maſter, 
who was every where, knew the weakneſs of the 
place on that fide; he had ſeveral houſes pulled 
down, a large ditch digged, and a brick wall raiſed 
behind it, Every perſon was a maſon, labourer, 
or pioneer. Aubuſſon gave the example. The 
women, both Chriftians and Jeweſſes, terrified 
with the deſtiny which menaced them in caſe 
the place ſhould be taken, forgot their weakneſs, 
and carried heavy burdens which no one could 
have ſuppoſed them capable even of moving. 
Meanwhile, the Infidels' artillery continually 
battered the wall: the Turks had mortars that 
carried enormous maſſes, - which, piercing the 
roofs of the houſes, penetrated from ſtory to 
ſtory, and killed, or overturned every thing 
that fell in their way. The grand maſter, in 
order to place in ſafety the children, ſick, and 
women, cauſed to be conſtructed, in the parc 
of the town fartheſt from the batteries, ſheds 
formed of beams ſo thick and cloſe together, 
that they were impenetrable by the heavieſt 
maſſes, He replied to the enemy with a ma- 
chine which threw pieces of rock to a conſi- 
derable diſtance, and cruſhed in pieces the be- 
ſiegers. The knights called this deftructive 

Aa piece 
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: tres 41 piece of ordnance, the tribute, in derifion of " 
—— annual tribute which Mahomet had demanded 
from the Order. When the wall of the Jews' 
quarter: was half beaten down, the baſhaw ex- 
pected to carry it ealily by aſſault; but he 
learned, with ſurpriſe, that another ditch and 
wall defended the town on that ſide. Paleologus, 
The ba. deſpairing of vanquiſhing Aubuſſon, reſolved 


ſhaw en- 


— £1) have him poiſoned. For the execution of this 
ave t 
grand maſ- Crime, he caſt his eyes on two deſerters, rene- 


— gades like himſelf, one of which was an Albanian, 
and the other a Dalmatian, Theſe two traitors 
preſented themſelves before the gates of Rhodes, 

feigning to have been taken and to have eſcaped 

the ſlavery of the Turks. The knights received 


them without ſuſpicion. They ſoon introduced 


One of them corrupted an officer of the kit- 

chen preſently ; the other having found acceſs to 

Aubuſſon's ſecretary, heard him one day com- 

plain bitterly of his maſter. The perfidious 
wretch thought the occaſion favorable; he in- 
formed this malecontent, both of his miſſion and 
the opportunity which he had found to put it in 
execution. The ſecretary, ſtruck with horror, diſ- 
covered the plot; the wretch was put to the 
torture; overcome by the exceſs of pain, he 
named his two accomplices. All three were torn 
in pieces by the people, before there was time 
for their being regularly executed, 
| The 


— 


themſelves into the houſe of the grand maſter. 
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The baſhaw, aſhamed of having ſeen this in- — 1481, 


famous deſign publiſhed and rendered abortive, "a 
returned to open force. He reſumed the project The Turks 


ak "2 

of taking the tower of St. Nicholas. This fort effort, but A 
ways 7 

was ſeparated from the Turkiſh camp by a ſinall ez 


canal. Paleologus had a bridge of boats ige. =_ 


conſtructed ; but the difficulty was to place it, f 
and to make the extremity of it touch the point | 
of the mole. A Turk ſwam-to the place with 
an anchor, which he firmly faſtened” to the foot 
of a rock covered with ſea-water; he put a large 
cable through the ring of this anchor, one end 
of which was faſtened to the end of the bridge, 
and which, by means of a capſtan, was to 
conduct it to its deſtination. A failor ſaw: 
by chance all the Turk's work, without being 
perceived ; he plunged into the ſea in his turn, 
untied the cable, which he left on the bank, and 
tore up the anchor, which he carried to the grand 
maſter, from whom he received a recompenſe 
proportionable to the ſervice that he had juſt 
rendered. The Turks knew preſently that their 
deſign was diſcovered, by the facility with which 
the cable returned to them, without giving any 
movement to the bridge. During a very dark 
night, inſtead of the cable and capſtan, the baſhaw = 
had the bridge towed by a great number of Y 
barks, and fixed at the point of the mole, The n 
troops then proceeded towards the fort, not only. 
over the bridge, but in the barks, which, by favor 
Aa 2 5 of 
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— 1437: of the night, approached the land. Aubuſfon 
ordered his cannon to be directed towards the 
place where the noiſe pointed out their arrival, 
which preſently made ſuch deſtruction among 
them, that the Turks choſe rather to begin the 
attack in the dark, than remain a longer time 
expoſed to a fire which they could not return, 
The only light they received was from the gre- 
nades and flaſh of the ſmall arms. The bridge 
and barks continually furniſhed freſh troops. 
Some. Turks got to the top of the wall, where 
they were all maſſacred. The engagement was 
equally as furious by ſea: the grand maſter's 
fireſhips kept cloſe to the Turkiſh galleys, which 
were come to batter the fort, and ſet ſome of 
them on fire. Nothing was. comparable to the 
horrors of this night; the cries of thoſe who 
beheld the fire approaching them, the groans of 
the wounded, the vortices of flames and ſmoke, 
the noiſe of the artillery, every thing rendered 
the combatants furious : they touched nothing 
but dead bodies and arms. At length the day 
came to give light to this carnage ; the breaches 
and the ſea were covered with bodies half burat, 
arrows, darts, turbans, and the wreck of the 
galleys ſtill fuming. As ſoon as the gunners 
could perceive the bridge. covered with ſoldiers, 
they directed their batteries thither, and ſuc- 
ceeded in breaking it down. Every perſon on 


it was drowned. The 2 of the Turks 
chen 
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then failed them; thoſe, who were on the mole, fer 1481, 
got into what barks they could find. Some — 
were drowned, a few ſaved themſelves by ſwim- J 
ming, and the reſt were cut in pieces by a ſally. 
After ſo much blood ſpilt to no purpoſe, the 
Turks remained ſome days in ſilence and ination. 
Aubuſſon took advantage of this precious time 
to repair the breaches, and encourage the townl- 
men, to whom he was unceaſingly repeating, that 
their happy country ſhould never be a prey to 
theſe barbarians. At length the baſhaw recom- 
menced the attack on the quarter of the Jews, 
and on ſeveral others at the ſame time, hoping to 
divide the forces of the belieged, and then come 
upon them by ſurpriſe, He let looſe all his ar- 
tillery againſt theſe walls which had been juſt 
rebuilt, and, by means of labourers, he ſucceeded 
in filling up ſome parts of the ditches. After a 
continual fire of four days, the breaches were 
again laid open. The grand maſter, rendered 
more confident by neceſſity, employed a Ger- 
man engineer, who,. at the commencement 
of the ſiege, had entered the town as a de- 
ſerter, but whom he had always ſuſpected. 
The perfidy of this man was preſently diſco- 
vered; for, no ſooner was the command at the 
batteries entruſted to him, than he made ſeveral 
ſignals which he had agreed on with the enemy, 
and, in one day, drew two aſſaults on the weakeſt 
Parts of the place, The bravery of the knights 
covered 
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_ y n+ covered the breaches ; the Turks were repulſed ; 


w and the traitor was given to the executioner, after 
having acknowledged, in the horrors of the tor- 
ture, that his only deſign in entering Rhodes 
was, to deliver it to the Turks. 225 

Propoſals The baſhaw loſt both time and men. The 


made by 8 2 2 . | 
the Turks infinity of reſources which the ſagacity of the 
for an ac- 


commoda. grand maſter and the valour of the knights fur- 


tion, rejec- 


mobs the niſhed them with, but too much convinced the 
8. 


Turk that he was not at the end of the ſiege. 
He thought it beſt to have recourſe to nego- 
ciation. The lieutenants of the baſhaw were 
ordered to propoſe an honorable capitulation. 
Forgetting for the moment the Ottoman haugh- 
tineſs, they made uſe of flattery, telling theſe 
brave knights, that ſo many prodigies, which 
covered them with glory, would not ſecure their 
town from the fate, which the number of their 
enemies, and the ſtate of their walls, ought to 
demonſtrate to them. This capitulation de- 
pended entirely on the grand maſter, becauſe, as 
we have ſaid, the knights had conferred on him 
the abſolute ſovereignty during the ſiege. Not- 
withſtanding this conſideration, ſeveral members 
of the council, ſeeing their town open on all 
ſides, were fearful of ſpilling ſtill more blood, 
and not being able to ſave it after all. They 
were ſtrongly inclined to accept an honorable 
capitulation, though Aubuſſon was reſponſible to 
them for the event, They ſolicited him to liſten 
to 
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to the terms propoſed ; and as they ſupported EN 
their advice with that heat which fear inſpires, yes 


they had already communicated it to a great 
number of the beſieged. They began even to 
blame aloud the grand maſter, and ſpoke to him 
of ſurrendering with an indecent liberty. Au- 
buſſon, irritated at ſo much weakneſs and mutiny, 


exclaimed: © Gentlemen, if there be any one 


© among you, who does not think himſelf ſafe 


ce in this place, the gate is not ſo cloſely blocked 
ce up, but I can let him out,” The ſhame which 


they felt having cauſed a general ſilence to be 
kept, he continued: * If you will remain with 
© us, truſt to me. I declare, that I will have 
ce the firſt perſon beheaded, who ſhall mention 
* an accommodation.” Theſe thundering words 
recalled, in the feebleſt hearts, that courage which 
all had ſhewn at firſt, but which had grown cool 
in the breaſts of ſome. 

The baſhaw, enraged to think he had flattered 
the pride of his enemies to no purpoſe, ſwore he 
would have them all put to the ſword ; he even 
ordered a quantity of ſtakes to be ſharpened and 
planted around the ramparts, to empale, as he 
ſaid, the grand maſter and principal knights. 
He promiſed the pillage to the ſoldiers, and re- 
commenced the attacks with more fury than ever, 


Their greateſt efforts were always turned to- 


wards the quarter of the Jews; the artillery had 
ſo battered this ſide, that the walls were no 
| longer 
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' 1831- longer any thing but a heap of ſtones, the ditch 
Cs was filled up, and the ramparts did not appear 


difficult to climb ; but the knights had formed 


another intrenchment behind that which was 
| ſhattered, without neglecting, on that account, 


the defence of the rampart. A bloody combat 
was fought on this baſtion, of which the Turks 
fancied they could eafily render themſelves maſ- 
ters. The houſes and ſtreets were lower than 
this fortification, to aſcend to which there were 
two pair of ſteps, which, at that time, were broken 
and covered with rubbilh, The grand maſter 
and his knights could not get there but by the 


aſſiſtance of ladders, and ſaw themſelves con- 


The ſiege 
raiſed, 


ſtrained in their turn to mount to the afſault, in 
order to attack thoſe, who had affailed them for 
ſo long a time, The Turks had believed the 
town taken, as ſoon as. they were gotten on the 
ramparts. This new ſpecies of defence aſtoniſhed 
them; the knights precipitated them in great 
numbers from the other ſide of the baſtion on 
thoſe heaps of ſtones which had ſerved them as 
ladders, and which rendered their fall more fatal. 
The janiſſaries made uſeleſs efforts to ſeize the 
perſon of Aubuſſon, who, though twice wounded, | 
would never quit the battle, 

The blood of the grand maſter, which ran 
down his armour, animated the knights and ſol- 
diers to ſuch a degree, that, in a little time, all 
the Turks were thrown down or put to flight. 

| In 
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In vain did the baſhaw endeavour to bring back l. 14 
his troops to the place which they had aban- — 


doned; his efforts only gave the Rhodians an 
occaſion to ſhed more blood. The Turks, being 
purſued, killed one another in the hurry of their 
flight. They threw the alarm into the camp, 
and communicated their fright to the reſt of the 
army. At length, after a ſiege of three months 
and the ſpilling of much blood, the baſhaw, 
Paleologus, loſt both hope and courage; he got 
on board his veſſels again the 17th of Auguſt, 
and ſhamefully brought back the broken re- 
mains of his fleet and army to Conſtantinople, 
meditating only to perſuade Mahomet, that the 
iſle of Rhodes was impregnable. | 


The emperor ſaw with the greateſt chagrin his Mahon 
hopes deceived. He, who had ſo badly ſerved a Why cha- 


prince abſolute and cruel, aceuſtomed to make 


every one bend before him, and to puniſh with Mahomes 


death the ſmalleſt faults, was too happy to pre- 
ſerve his life with the loſs of his place and 
liberty. The command of the army, the dignity 
even of baſhaw, were taken from Paleologus, 
and he was baniſhed to Gallipoli. Mahomet 
ſeemed to conſole himſelf for the misfortune of 
his arms, by publicly ſaying, that they were 
invincible, only. when he commanded them him- 
ſelf. And indeed he made new efforts to reſtore 
them the glory which Paleologus had loſt. 
In the autumn he levied two numerous armies, 

B b reſolved 
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E. 111 reſolved to place himſelf at the head of the firſt 


— againſt the king of Perſia, and to ſend the ſecond 


into Europe, under the command of a vizier, 
Theſe preparations were made with the great- 
eſt promptitude. The ſultan had already paſſed 
the Boſphorus, and having pitched his camp near 
the city of Nice, he was meditating to penetrate 
into Perſia, when death ſurpriſed him in the 
midſt of the great projects which he was un- 
ceaſingly forming. Mahomet lived fifty- one 
years, of which he reigned thirty, and three 
months. This prince, one of the moſt perfi- 
dious and ſanguinary that hiſtory has ever handed 
down to poſterity, was born with great talents for 
war; he would have had the ſame for govern- 
ment, if his paſſions had not deſtroyed every 
thing that reaſon, the intereſt of his people, 


and his own, could have inſpired him with. 


Mahomet, one of the founders of the Ottoman 
empire, is perhaps the prince who has made the 
moſt important conqueſts, Conſtantinople owes 
ſome edifices to him. All his dominions' re- 
proach him with their depopulation, which his 
ſucceſſors have not repaired, Debauchery and 
the ſpirit of revenge ſtifled in his heart all the 
feeds of equity. The glory of his conqueſts 


covered his vices in the eyes of his ſubjetts : 
the Turkiſh hiſtorians ſay, he was the greateſt of 


emperors; but thoſe, who know that there is 
no true greatneſs without juſtice, count Ma- 
i home: 


homet only among the moſt terrible ſcourges Ber 48. 
of the human race. — 


BA 
EIGHTH REIGN. 


AHOMET, when he died, left two ſons, 

> Bajazet and Zizim, both ſuch enemies of 
each other, that their father had thought it re- 
quiſite to ſeparate them, to prevent the effects of 
their hatred, Bajazet reſided at Amaſia, towards 
the extremity of Cappadocia; Zizim dwelt at 
Magneſia, a town of Caria, Bajazet was the 
eldeft ; Mahomet had intended him for his ſuc- 
ceſſor. As ſoon as the emperor was dead, the 
grand vizier Achmet or Acomar, faithful to the 
law, and eſpecially to the will of his maſter, 
diſpatched a meſſenger to prince Bajazet, whom 
he eſteemed but little, for him to come and take 
poſſeſſion of the throne. Though this ſuper- 
ſtitious Bajazet had a rival in his brother, he 
choſe rather to make a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
than come to Conſtantinople, to occupy the 
throne which belonged to him, and gain the Norcut, 


the ſon of 
favor of the people and ſoldiers. He wrote to — 
the divan, that he was obliged to accompliſh a oe 


vow, and that Korcut, his ſon, as yet a child, 9 
| ſhould reign in his name all the time that wa 1 ow” 
| B b 2 eg. 887. 
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b ge. the lawful | emperor, ſhould be abſent from 
| "nite Conſtantinople. This project flattered, without 


doubt, the ambition of the viziers, who became 
maſters during this ſort of regency. Korcut 
mounted the throne, and the viziers governed, 
in the name of a child, the nine months that 
Bajazet's pilgrimage laſted, 

Zizim le- Zizim took advantage of this favorable occa- 


vies an ar- - . .. 

my, and i ſion: he ſeized on Burſa and Bithynia, the an- 
efeated by _ 

the grand tient patrimony of the Ottoman princes ; he 
vizier. 

flees to the wanted to be thought the lawful emperor of the 


ſoudan of 


Egypt. Turks, becauſe Mahomet II. was emperor 


when Zizim was born, whereas, Bajazet was 
born before his father aſcended the throne. This 
reaſon had no weight with the members of the 
divan. Whilſt Bajazet was ſcrupulouſly employed 
at Mecca in all the exerciſes of his religion, the 
vizier Acomat was meditating to repreſs the rival 
of his maſter. He paſſed into Aſia with the 
choice of the janiſſaries and ſpahis, and marched 
againſt Zizim, determined to lay ſiege to Burſa, 
in caſe he ſhould be ſo bold as to wait for him 
there. This prince, who had already raiſed ar. 
army, was reſolved not to remain ſhut up within 
walls. Though his troops were new and badly 
diſciplined, he went ſome days march againſt 
Acomat, and had the temerity to offer battle to 
an experienced general, who commanded old ſol- 
diers. The conduct and valour of the vizier al- 
moſt entirely deſtroyed the riſing fortune of Zizim;, 
8 | his 
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his army was put to flight, and it was impoſſible 2 07 
to rally it. The prince, having with difficulty —_—_ 


eſcaped the carnage, deliberated, with ſome of 
his partiſans who had likewiſe ſaved themſelves, 
to what foreign prince he ſhould go with his 
pretenſions and hatred. There were three that 
ſeemed likely to receive him according to his 
wiſhes : the ſoudan of Egypt, Caraman Ogli 
from whom Mahomet II. had taken almoſt all 
his eſtates, and who no longer reigned but in a 
corner of Cilicia, and the knights of Rhodes 
who had ſo valiantly withſtood the arms of the 
laſt emperor. Zizim choſe the moſt powerful 
of the three: at the head of only forty horſe, he 
traverſed Syria, penetrated into Paleſtine, and 
viſited at Jeruſalem the moſque called the temple 
of Solomon; then croſling the deſarts of Arabia, 
he arrived at Grand Cairo. Caitbei, the ſoudan 
of Egypt, received Zizim with the reſpect due to 
misfortune ; but not judging} it prudent to enter 
into an alliance with a prince, who had nothing 
in the world but unjuſt pretenſions, he ſolely _ 
offered to employ his good offices for him with 
his brother, 

Bajazet II. on his return from Mecca, found 
his throne ſecured by the defeat of Zizim. His 
ſon, who had been but a phantom of a ſovereign, 
made no difficulty to give up his authority. He 
went as far as Nice to meet Bajazet, and having 


erdered the mimbar to be raiſed, which is a kind 
of 
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2 of throne among the Orientals, he placed Bajazet 

ern on it, and proclaimed him emperor, after which 

he retired to Magneſia with a conſiderable pen- 

fion and the authority of baſnaw. On the ſultan's 

arrival at Conſtantinople, he found ambaſſadors 

from the ſoudan of Egypt there, who were come 

to ſettle a peace between his brother and him. 

This negociat ion was without any ſucceſs, as 

Caitbei endeavoured to acquit himſelf of a duty 

of humanity to Zizim, rather than procure him a 

1 throne which did not belong to him. Bajazet's 
I brother, diſpleaſed with the ſoudan of Egypt, 

14 Vent to ſeek the alliance of a prince leſs power- 

ful, but more enterpriſing than Caitbei. This 

Vi He goes to Was Caraman Ogli, who, as we have ſaid, had 

1 Gen e only a ſmall part of Cilicia left. Zizim en- 
14 dees gaged to reſtore him all the eſtates which Ma- 

| homet II. had wrefted from his father, if, by his 

means, he became emperor of the Turks, The 

| ambitious Caraman entered into a league with ſe- 

il | veral petty Mahometan princes ; with theſe ſuc- 

1 cours, which ſeemed more like a troop of con- 

bh ſpirators, than an army, he had the temerity to en - 

4 ter Cappadocia, having by his ſide the pretended 

11 ſucceſſor of Mahomet, whom he announced as 

the repairer of all the miſchiefs which his father 

"a | had done, At theſe news, Acomat ſent acroſs 

1. the Boſphorus of Thrace all the troops that were 

not wanted in Europe. The emperor quitted 

the pleaſures of his court, As he Was reviewing 

| his 
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his army, before it penetrated into Aſia, he ob- E 
ſerved that the grand vizier, who was at the hedd 
of the ſpahis, had his ſword faſtened to the — 2 
pommel of his ſaddle; on which Bajazet ſaid to gaint his 
him, „Milada,“ thou beareſt things in mind; The em- 
peror flat - 
ce forget the faults of my youth, replace thy ters his 
* ſword by thy ſide, and make uſe of it with thy cvder (6. 
te uſual valour againſt my enemies,” For the — 
information of the reader reſpecting this fact, it — Y 
ſhould be obſerved, that Mahomer II. being at | 
war in Aſia, brought with him his ſon Bajazet, as 
yet very young, in order to inſtruct him in military 


exerciſes, One day of battle, Mahomet ſent. 
the vizier Acomat to examine in what order the 
young prince had placed the troops under his 
command. Acomat, difpleaſed with what he 
ſaw, ſaid to Bajazet, with a ſevere tone: © Is it 
« thus that a prince, who wiſhes: to vanquiſh, 
* ſhould range his ſoldiers?” The pride of the 
Ottoman blood being offended with this repri- 
mand, the young prince threatened Acomat, that 
he would make him repent one day of his too 
great liberty. What wilt thou do to me?” 
replied the old warrior in a rage. © I ſwear by 
© the ſoul of my father, that if thou come to 
te the throne, I will never draw my ſword in thy 
© ſervice,” The Mahometan ſovereigns, like 
all 


This word, in the Turkich language, fignifies defender or protector. 
The emperors, to flatter their yizigers whea, they are qlder than themſelves, 
arten give them this title, 


_ provmce, 


F92 
A all others, know how to careſs their ſubjects 
When it is neceſſary.  Bajazet, who was but an 
indifferent warrior, forgot nothing to attach to 
him this vizier, whoſe talents he ſtood ſo much 

in need of. They marched together againſt 
Zizim and Caraman, and had no difficulty to 
diſperſe an army ſo much weaker and fo inferior 

in diſcipline. After a great ſlaughter, which 
happened at the foot of mount Taurus, the two 

_ vanquiſhed. princes ſeparated from each other, 

the better to hide their flight. Acomat en- 
TheTurks deayoured to pen them up in the defiles; he 


ut the 
mer divided his ſoldiers into parties, in order to try 


Caraman 


& Zizim to ſurpriſe Caraman, and particularly Zizim. 
TY Bajazet, tired of a war which fatigued his effe- 
Zizin re. Minacy, offered his brother a province in ſove- 
fuſes 2 Teignty, with a conſiderable penſion. © I will 
whica ns “e have an empire, and not money,” replied 
ters din; Zizim haughtily. However, no one endeavoured 


and when 


— reſtore him this empire which he fancied be- 


Fortune; longed to him. The ſoudan of Egypt he no 


ke is wil- 
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lng wa- longer relied upon; and as to Caraman, his ally, 
cept of it, 


the enpe he had loſt the little which remained of his 


ror, in his 


dur refus Eſtates, and ſaw himſelf reduced, like the prince 


. whom he had protected, to hide from the ſearch 


of the Turks. The deepeſt caves were the 
lurking holes of theſe two fugitives, of him 
. eſpecially, who aimed at becoming one of the 
moſt powerful potentates in the world. Some 
trembling ſervants, who could not reſolve to aban- 

| | don 


don Zizim, compoſed at the ſame time his court, — = 
his guard, and his army. In this extremity he 
reſolved on aſking in his turn for the province and 
penſion which Bajazet had offered him ; but that 
which the ſultan would have granted voluntarily 
to his rival at the head of a party, he unmer- 
cifully refuſed to an unfortunate prince, without 
friends, without money, and- without troops. 
Zizim's only remaining reſource was in the 
knights of Rhodes. 

He diſpatched one of his moſt zealous con- Ziaim, de- 


rived of 

fidents to the grand maſter Aubuſſon, to requeſt every $6 
? k ſource,aſks 
of him an aſylum. This man was arreſted by a retreat of 


} 1 : theknights 
the emiſſaries of the Turkiſh emperor, as he was of Rhodes. 


going to embark. Bajazet II. having ſeen, by 
the letters of his brother, that he thought of 
retiring among the Chriſtians, had the coaſt more 
ſtrictly guarded, and the moſt fecret: retreats 
ſearched, Zizim ſoon learned the fate of his 
envoy ; he diſpatched two others at different 
times and by different ways, in hopes that one of 
them at leaſt might eſcape the ſearch, and bring 
him back the teſtimonies of protection which he 
expected. Both were more fortunate than the 
firſt had been; they remitted their diſpatches to 
the grand maſter and council aſſembled. Theſe 
generous knights ſaw, with pleaſure, a Maho- 
metan prince ſolicit ſuccours of them, againſt 
his brother and country; they promiſed them- 
felves great things from this diviſion in the 

Cc | Ottoman 
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E 5 Ottoman family, and, without loſs of time, 
— equipped a fleet to go in ſearch of Zizim in the 
place which he had pointed out to them. 
This prince was gotten near the ſea; the par- 
TN ties, ſpread along the coaſt and over the country, 
if made him anxiouſly wiſh for an anſwer from the 
i, knights of Rhodes, and the eſcort which he had 
1 ſolicited of them. At laſt he was diſcovered by 
9 a troop of cavalry, and purſued ſo cloſely, that 
he had only time to get into a fiſhing- bark, and 
—_ : puſh off, before the arrival of the party from 
is | which he had fled. When Zizim-had quitted 
| | the ſhore, he faſtened a letter to an arrow, which 
14 he threw at the ſoldiers, greatly diſappointed at 
having miſſed this important prey. Inſtead of 
the priſoner, whom they flattered themſelves with 
delivering to Bajazet, they carried him the fol- 
lowing letter. 
Zizim, Emperor, to his moſt cruel brother 8 
Bajazet. 
| « I demanded of thee what was juſt, and thou 
4 ce haſt paid me with inhumanity. I ſhould have 
I} = es at length bounded my deſires to living peace- 
1 * ably on the frontiers; but thy deteſtable am- 
ce bition would not permit thy brother to remain 
& quiet in a {mall portion of ſo great an empire. 
ee I am then obliged, in order to ſave my life, 
© to haye recourſe to the Chriſtian name, and 
te to the greateſt enemies of our powerful houſe, 
** not through contempt for the religion of 
cc my 
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« my anceſtors, but forced by thy cruelty; for 1 
« my greateſt deſire would be, to ſerve God ws 
cc according to the ceremonies of our holy law. 
ec It is true that I have no occaſion to ſpeak to 
&« thee of God, or of our holy prophet ; for thou 
te contemneſt the law of both, and art deſtitute 
tc of all humanity. Our father laboured all his 
ce life to raiſe the houſe of Ottoman, and thou 
te takeſt pleaſure in deſtroying it. But the 
e divine juſtice will avenge me one day of thy 
«© wickedneſs, and permit, that, when thou ſhalt 
« have reigned ſome time by tyranny, the end 
« of thy empire ſhall be more fatal, than the 
© commencement of it has been fortunate. Be 
« aſſured, that what thou art now attempting 
« againſt me and my poſterity, will be one day 
ce made uſe of againſt thee and thy children,” _ 
Ic is ſaid that Bajazet ſhed tears, on reading 
theſe complaints; but, nothwithſtanding that, 
he ſtill purſued Zizim the ſame. This prince 
made towards Rhodes, tormented with the great- 
eſt inquietude, His bark, unarmed, and al- 
' moſt without ſails, in ſaving him from the 
hands of the ſpahis, expoſed him to all the dan- 
gers of the ſea, The ſmalleſt Turkiſh brigan- 
tine which he ſhould have met with, could have 
delivered him to his brother. In this extremity n . 
he perceived a numerous fleet; his ſailors, ter- bnonably 
rified, made vain efforts to bear off, but preſently _— — 
the fleet, ſwelling its ſails, diſtinctly ſhewed them 
Ce 2 the 
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—— knights, that this miſerable bark contained the 


\ 
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the Rhodian flag. Some ſignals informed the 


prince whom they were ſeeking. Don Alvar de Zu- 
niga, grand prior of Caſtile, admiral of the fleet, 
immediately ſent a boat to Zizim. It was filled 
with the principal knights. The prince came 
on board the admiral galley; he was received 
at Rhodes with all the honors due to ſovereigns. 
The grand maſter Aubuſſon neglected nothing 
that could ſoften the misfortunes with which he 
had been oppreſſed. The Ottoman haughtineſs 


was confounded with ſo much reſpect and gene- 


roſity. Though Zizim ſtiled himſelf emperor 
of the Turks, he refuſed to take place of the 
grand maſter of Rhodes, who obliged him to it; 
and as they made in his preſence a trial of the 
meat ſerved up to him, more, without doubr, 
through parade than precaution, he ſaid to the 
knights around him: © I have placed my life in 
c your hands, and 1 don't believe that any of 
« you have an intention to take it from me. As 
« for the reſt, I am under your protection, and 
ce not your ſovereign.” 

Bajazet had no ſooner learned that his brother 


was in the iſle of Rhodes, than he would fain 


know with what ſort of intereſt Zizim inſpired 


theſe knights, whom he dreaded. After the 


emperor had reduced that part of Cilicia which 


as yet belonged to Caraman Ogli, and had taken 


from that pie the laſt remains of ſpvereignty 
I&i 


a ren 


left his houſe, he returned triumphant to Con- 


ſtantinople with his vizier Acotnat, This able 


miniſter, who had the moſt conſiderable truſts 
both in peace and war, endeavoured to get in- 
formation of every thing that paſſed at Rhodes, 
without his maſter's appearing to trouble himſelf 
about it. The governor of Lycia, a province 
in the neighbourhood of the iſland, ſent thither 
a pretended agent, under pretence of ſettling a 
treaty of commerce, Aubuſſon regarded this 
agent, only as a ſpy maſked under a ſpecious 
title. He abridged the formalities which this 
man affected to multiply in order to prolong his 
miſſion, and kept him, as much as poſlible, from 


the object of his curioſity. | Acomat, not being 4, 
able to promiſe himſelf any. thing more from propoſe a 
this ſtratagem, tried another expedient, He ſeat the Order 
; ; g od 
a man to perſuade the knights of Rhodes, to and the 
make a ſolid peace with the Turkiſh emperor. perſuade 
The vizier, without mentioning his maſter, who, retire to 


he ſaid, was not informed of this proceeding, * 
promiſed to procure the completion of the treaty, 
provided the knights would agree to reaſonable 
conditions, This peace might be particularly 
advantageous to the Order; Aubuſſon liſtened 
to the propoſals. Though Zizim was not then 
mentioned, the grand maſter did not doubt but 
they would require him to deliver up that un- 
fortunate prince, To elude this condition, to 


which the knights could not conſent, and to 
x avoid 
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— 1 avoid their coming to wreſt Zizim from their 
— hands, they determined to ſend him out of their 
territory; they perſuaded the prince, that it would 
be right for him to ſhew himſelf to theſe nations 
from whom he expected ſuccours. They offered 
him for aſylum one of their commanderies in the 
diſtrict of Provence, where he ſhould be enter- 
tained .and ſerved by knights, and where he 
would have an opportunity of conferring with 
the king of France; and they promiſed him, 
that, if the projected treaty did not take place, 
he, Zizim, ſhould return, with the forces of 
Europe, and have the veſſels and troops of the 

Order to make good his pretenſions with. 

The ſituation of the Ottoman prince did not 
permit him to diſcuſs theſe reaſons. It was ne- 
ceſſary to obey orders diſguiſed under the name 
of advice. Before he embarked for Provence, 
he ſigned an ample power to the grand maſter to 
treat with Bajazet, agreeably to what ſhould beſt 

ſuit with the fortune and ſafety of prince Zizim. 
By an act, he engaged, if ever he recovered the 
empire, either in entire or part, to obſerve a 
conſtant peace with the Order, to open all his 
ports to their fleets, to ſet at liberty every year, 
gratis, three hundred Chriſtians of both ſexes, 
and to pay a hundred and fifty thouſand crowns 
of gold to the treaſury of the Order, to indem- 
nify them for che expences which they had been 
at on his account, 
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This 


This act, ſigned by the Turkiſh prince, is 
ſtill preſerved in the records of Malta. It is 


dated the fifth of the month Rejeb, in the year 
of the hegira 887, which anſwers, according to 
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our way of computing, to the 21ſt of Auguſt 


1482. This prince embarked, at length, under 
the conduct of chevalier Blanchefort, nephew to 
the grand maſter, with a melancholy, which 
neither the reſpect nor promiſes of the knights 
that accompanied him, were able to remove. 

As ſoon as Aubuſſon ſaw himſelf freed from 


this dangerous gueſt, he ſent ambaſſadors to 


_ Conſtantinople, to negociate a peace, which the 
Turkiſh emperor as anxioully deſired as he did. 
The knights Dumont, Arnaud, and Duprat, 
were charged with this negociation. Bajazet 
received them with more honor than is in general 
paid by the Muſſulmen to Chriſtians, The vi- 
zier Acomat, and the baſhaw Miſcha Paleologus, 
who, having raiſed the ſiege of Rhodes, was 


exiled by Mahomet II. were appointed to treat 


with them. Bajazet had recalled this miniſter, 
and reſtored him all his employments. Acomat, 
who believed that the knights of Rhodes would 
neyer arm for Zizim, treated them with all the 


Mahometan haughtineſs. He commenced with 


demanding, that prince Zizim ſhould be deli- 
vered up, and that all the Order ſhould be de- 
clared vaſſal and tributary to the empire. Theſe 

propoſals 
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aa * propoſals were received with ſtill more haughti- 
= neſs than they had been made; the Rhodian 
ambaſſadors would have broken up the confe- 
rence immediately; but Miſcha Paleologus, who 
had more reaſon to fear the knights than any 
other perſon, endeavoured to pacify them ; he 
ſaid in the Turkiſh language to his colleague, 
that he undoubtedly was not ignorant how much 
the emperor wiſhed a peace, and that it was there- 
fore- wrong to throw ſo many obſtacles in the 
way. Duprat underſtood Turkiſh, and his col- 
leagues and he agreed to continue the confe- 
rences, but this only made them become more 
untractable on the conditions. The haughty 
Acomat ſoon excuſed himſelf from conferring 
with the ambaſſadors, leaving to his colleague, 
as he ſaid, the reproach of having diſgraced the 
Ottoman empire. The moſt dificult and im- 
portant object was reſpecting prince Zizim : 
theſe knights, who profeſſed generoſity as much 
as nobility and bravery, could not abandon an 
unfortunate prince, who had thrown himſelf 
into their arms. On the other hand, a peace 
would be advantageous to the Ottoman empire, 
22 only by ſecuring it againſt Zizim. Afrer a great 
kvichts deal of diſcuſſion, it was agreed, that the Order 
core wn ſhould engage to keep this prince always in its 
, power, and under the ſtrict guard of ſeveral 
knights ; that he ſhould not be given up to any 
fovereign, Chriſtian or Mahometan, that might 
make 
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make uſe of his name to diſturb the repoſe of the ny 1. 
empire ; that, for the maintenance and guard of I 
this prince, the grand ſeignior ſhould pay an- 
nually to the Order thirty-five thouſand ducats of 
Venice. They agreed likewiſe on another ſum, 
to indemnify the knights and inhabitants of 
Rhodes, for the loſſes that they had ſuſtained by 
the ſiege. At this price peace was re-eſtabliſhed 
between the two powers. However diſgraceful 
this treaty might appear for Bajazet, the Turks 
gained by it, as their marine, very inferior to | 
that of the Order, was unable to defend their 
- merchants from the frequent captures which 42 
great number of Rhodian veſſels, well armed, 
were continually making on their coaſt. Bajazet 
ſigned this treaty in filence, But Acomat could nt 
not conceal his indignation ; he lamented aloud aud 
the emperor's weakneſs, and complained bitterly, 4. 


probation 


that this empire, founded on the ruins of ſo many . 
crowns, ſhould become, in the hands of Bajazet, 
tributary to a handful of ſoldiers. NYE OWE. 
Theſe 1ndiſcreet expreſſions were heard, even 
by the monarch, and ſome enemies did not. fail 
to miſrepreſent them. One of theſe baſhaws, 
called baſhaws of the ban and arched roof, who 
had the moſt acceſs to the prince, ſeized this oc- 
caſion to ruin the grand vizier. This man, called 
Iſaac, was father to one of Acomat's wives, who, 
under Mahomet II. had been raviſhed in a public 
bath by prince Muſtapha. The reader muſt re- 
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.C. 1433. puniſh him for it. 
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. 1452. member this event, which coſt Bajazet's eldeſt 

— brother his life. The vizier, in the firſt mo- 

ments of his grief, had ſent back his wife to her 

father. Since that time, Iſaac and he were be- 

come irreconcilable enemies: Iſaac painted the. 

vizier to the emperor, as a dangerous cenſor : 

weak ſouls ſoon hate thoſe whom they are led to 

fear. All Acomat's ſervices were forgotten in a 

moment ; the emperor remembered his ſuperiority 

over all the other warriors or miaiſters, only to 

Being reſolved to get rid of 

him, he invited all the grandees of his court to 

ror abuſes a ſumptuous entertainment, where the vizier ap- 

midi of an peared with the reſt. Bajazet, contrary to the 

men, and Turkiſh law, but agreeably to their cuſtoms, or- 

have him dered a quantity of different ſorts of wine to be 
put to | 

death. ſerved up; they ſoon grew elevated; the em- 

| peror faid aloud, that, as he meant to eſtabliſh 

peace ſolidly in his empire, he had no occaſion 

for ſo many troops dearly paid, that he was going 

to diminiſh particularly the number of janiſſaries 

and ſpahis. Acomat oppoſed the deſign of his 

maſter, with that liberty which wine inſpires, and 

the ſuperiority which . his knowledge and expe- 

rience gave him. He told the prince, that he 

could not hope for a laſting peace with ſo many 

neighbours and tributaries not well brought un- 

der ſubjection, but whilſt numerous and diſci- 

plined armies kept them in awe; that, beſides, it 

was ill repaying the ſervices which theſe brave 

= Ianiſſaries 


eg · 888. 
The empe- 
ſe 


r 
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janiſſaries had rendered both his father and him, 1 1482. 
to diſmiſs them without a ſubſiſtence ; and that = 


it was dangerous to irritate, by injuſtice, ſuch a 
powerful body. 

Bajazet, ill diſpoſed, impatiently heard this 
ſalutary advice. At the end of the repaſt, veſts 
of precious Stuffs were brought to all the gueſts. 
That placed before Acomat was of black ſilk; 
he eaſily comprehended the fatality announced 
by this preſent, particularly when, on the com- 
pany's leaving the room of entertainment, Bajazet 
ordered him to remain. * Ungrateful tyrant,” 
cried the vizier, © ſince thou haſt determined 
* to take my life, why haſt thou made me 


ce tranſgreſs the law in my laſt moments?“ 


Acomat meant to ſpeak of the wine that he had 


drunk. The emperor, irritated, cauſed him, who 


had placed him on the throne, to be ſoundly 
beaten ; they ſtripped him with violence, and 


the order for ſtrangling him was given; but 


the kiſlar aga, or grand eunuch, a particular 
friend of the unfortunate Acomat, threw himſelf 
at the prince's feet, telling him, that, for the 
ſafety of his highneſs, it was neceſſary to defer 
the execution of the vizier 'till it ſhould be 


known to what degree the janiſſaries were at- 


tached to that miniſter, All unjuſt and cruel as 
Bajazet was, he yielded to this timid counſel ; 
and Acomat was impriſoned in a tower of the 
ſeraglio. 
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wy The unfortunate vizier had a ſon, a young 
— man full of courage, who had already ſerved 
under his father, and who loved him tenderly, 
This ſon, whoſe name has not been preſerved by 
hiſtory, ſurpriſed at his father's not returning 
from the ſeraglio, though the night was already 
far advanced, ran to one of the gueſt's, who told 
him what he had ſeen, and which made him fear 
ſtill more : for it was not doubted but the em- 
peror had retained his father to have him ſtran- 
Mo gled. The vizier's ſon, in a diſtracted ſtate, ran 


the janĩſ- 


faries in to ſeveral odas of janiſſaries, crying that their 


_ He general had periſhed, a victim to ingratitude and 
3 injuſtice. He had no difficulty to ſtir up theſe 
brave ſoldiers, who adored Acomat. In leſs 

than an hour, more than ten thouſand janiſſaries 

were aſſembled in the ſtreets, all declaring that 

they would go and burn the ſeraglio, free their 

general from thence, if he were alive, or maſlacre 

the tyrant on his dead body, if he had had the 
barbarity to put him to death. They all re- 

paired to the ſeraglio with tapers and arms, and. 
prepared to break open or burn the outer door, 

which was ſhut. The ſultan appeared at a grated 

window above, and demanded of them with a 
trembling voice, what they would have. © Infa- 

* mous drunkard,” cried they, © render us our 

ee general, or we will inſtantly burn thy ſeraglio, 

and tear thee in pieces.” The ſight and cries 

of this mutinous ſoldiery, fo terrified the empe- 

ror 
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| ror and his attendants, that they haſtened to pro- He. 
duce Acomat in the ſituation he was. Terror wes 
hindered them from thinking of giving him his 
clothes. As ſoon as the janiſſaries perceived this 
great man, his head, legs, and arms naked, co- 
vered with bruiſes, and nothing bur a kind of 
waiſtcoat on, like a man eſcaped from execution, 
their indignation and cries redoubled ; they rude» 
ly ſtripped one of the officers of the ſeraglio, to 
clothe the vizier. If he had given them the leaſt 
encouragement, this would have been the fate of 
the emperor and all thoſe belonging to him. 
But this virtuous miniſter, forgetting his reſent- 
ment and even his ſafety, thought only of ap- 
peaſing the ſedition. After having thanked the 
janiſſaries for their affection, he forbade them all 
violent means, aſſuring them, though falſe, that 
Bajazet had never intended to take his life. He 
repeated to them, that this prince was their maſ- 
ter, and that he would learn for the future to 
make a better uſe of his power. He promiſed, 
from the emperor, pardon to all the authors of 
the ſedition, In fine, he moſt powerfully pro- 
tected this prince, who, two hours before, had 
attempted to have him put to an ignominious 
death, and he ſucceeded: in diſperſing - theſe 
troops, all telling. him, that he would perhaps 
repent of having a ſecond time made Bajazet 
emperor, 


The 
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— 255. | T he next day, Acomat went to the divan ; he 


— reſumed all his functions, preſerving his autho- 
rity and credit with the people; but the two 
baſhaws, Iſaac and Paleologus, retained their in- 
fluence over the ſultan, who was more enraged 

in his heart than ever. Acomat made the whole 

court tremble : the timid and cruel Bajazet reſolv- 

ed to ſeparate his miniſter from the ſoldiery; he took 
Theemres 3 journey to Adrianople, where the unfortunate 


ror goes to 


Adriano- vizier was ſtrangled in ſecret, in the moment 


ple, where 


the vizier When he relied with greateſt certainty on the 
is ſtrangled 


in ſecret, gratitude of his maſter. Some janiſſaries, who 


as likewi 


feveral of- had followed the emperor, were deceived with 

ficers of 
the janil reſpect to the manner of Acomat's death, who, it 
woas given out, died of an apoplexy. They 
were at that time very uneaſy for themſelves, 
Bajazet had removed ſeveral of their chiefs, 
under pretence of giving them timars or ſangi- 
acates, and it was known that thefe officers, ap- 


parently loaded with court favors, had been ſtran- 
led by order of the baſhaws, as ſoon as they 


had arrived at the place of their deſtination, 


* The deſigns which Bajazet had conceived 


. 88 „ ” . . . 5 . 
— againſt his janiſſaries ſoon became public. On 


, . 
The janif. the emperor's return to Conſtantinople, all the 
aries take Oodas left their quarters; they marched out in 


co arms 


Bajazet order, and encamped in the plain, intrenched 

paciſies R - 

them! (0avﬀ themſelves, and placed a guard in their front, as 
if they had been oppoſite an enemy. The ſultan, 
terrified, no longer thought bur how to bring 


back 
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back theſe ſormidable foldiers to their obedience, 1. & e 
He went himſelf to their camp; he loaded the Hey 055 
chiefs and ſoldiers with careſſes, which fear alone Ch 


rendered ſincere, and ſwore to them ſeveral times, 
by the prophet and the ſoul of his father, that he 
had no deſign to deſtroy them, nor even to dimi- 
niſh their number. Theſe ſubmiſſions appeaſed 
the inſurrection; the janiſſaries returned to Con- 
ſtantinople, and order was re-eſtabliſhed in a feu 
days. 

Bajazet ſoon perceived the neceſſity of letting 
looſe theſe lions againſt ſome foreign prey, to 


avoid being devoured by them himſelf, In or- war with 
der that the war, for which he deſigned them, m-takes 
might have ſome duration, he choſe them ene- gin. 


mies worthy of their attention, the Mammelukes 
of Egypt. We ſhall ſay in a few worys what 
theſe Mammelukes were. 


Egypt, like ſo many other 83 had 


formerly belonged to the emperors of Conſtanti- 
nople. The Grecian yoke became inſupportable 
to theſe people: they called the caliphs to their 
aſſiſtance. Theſe laſt drove out the Greeks, and 
ſoon oppreſſed their new ſubjects, who did but 
change tyrants. The Abbaſian caliphs were, in 
their turn, driven from Egypt by the Fatimite 
caliphs. Godfrey of Bouillon, the founder of 
the kingdom of Jeruſalem, made war againſt 
theſe people. They had recourſe to the ſoudan 
of Syria, who ſent them Sarracon, a renowned 
| general, 
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* general, at the head of a formidable army. 
N 4 This Syrian, the avenger of the caliphs, pre- 
— ſently oppreſſed them; he confined their autho- 
rity to things of religion, and reſerved to himſelf 
the temporal power. Saladin, his ſucceſſor, 
fought and defeated the Chriſtians in Syria and 
Paleſtine, and at laſt drove them from Jeruſalem, 
The deſcendants of this prince poſſeſſed the 
throne of Egypt after him, One of them, called 
Nodggemedin Sale, who regarded the Egyptians 
much leſs like his ſubjects than his ſlaves, in 
order to accuſtom them to their chains, forbade 
them the uſe of arms. He brought into Egypt 
a ſet of foreigners, who defended and oppreſſed 
the natives at the ſame time. Nodggemedin 
Salẽ formed a conſiderable army of Scythians or 
Tartars, who, almoſt all, had been ſlaves; he 
ordered that theſe troops ſhould never. be re- 
cruited but by foreigners or ſlaves like them- 
ſelves, irrevocably excluding all the native Egyp- 
tians, without diſtinction, from the army, as well 
as every other employment. Theſe foreigners, 
protectors, or rather oppreſſors, of the native in- 
habitants, were called Mammelukes. It was 
with theſe Mammelukes that Nodggemedin Sale 
combated the Chriſtians; it was with them that 
Touramcha, his ſon and ſucceſſor, made Lewis 
IX. priſoner near Damietta; but he was maſ- 
ſacred by them, almoſt under the eyes of the 
French king. After this, the Mammelukes ſcized 
We the 
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the throne of Egypt, and, following always the J. = 145 

laws which Nodggemedin Salé had given them, Hee: 555 

they condemned his family to obſcurity, which — 

ſoon became extinct. Ibec was the firſt ſoudan 

taken from this redoubtable ſoldiery, which pre- 

ſerved afterward the right of raiſing or depoſing 

the ſovereigns of Egypt, whom they always choſe 

from the family of Ibec. But theſe princes re- 

. mained no longer on the throne than was pleaſing 

to the Mammelukes, Before the Turks ex- 

tended their empire, the riches, force, and autho- 

rity of the ſoudan of Egypt, cauſed him to be 
regarded as the chief of the Mahometan law. 

This power flouriſhed during three hundred years. 

Their maxim was, rather to meditate the main- 
taining of themſelves, than to make conqueſts, 

and they abſtained from making war againſt the 
Muſſulmen, before they were themſelves attacked. 
Bajazet, maſter of Caramania, ought naturally 

to deſire the conqueſt of Syria and Egypy or rite nr. 


8 1 by th 
rather, as we have ſaid, in the neceſſity of em- Mes 


ploying the janiſfaries, he reſolved to ſend them — 
againſt the Mammelukes, ſo like themſelves by Ben. 
their bravery, and the fear in which they 
kept their maſter. A quarrel between two 
princes, who paid tribute to the two empires, 
was the pretext of the war between the Turks 
and the ſoudan of Egypt. Adoulet, (who was 
the Turkiſh vaſſal,) poſſeſſed a ſmall territory on 
the confines of Circaſſia ; he was attacked by his 


EE neighboux 
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1.C-1434, neighbour Catebai, a vaſſal of the ſoudan of 
Hee: KG Egypt, and petty ſovereign like Adoulet. Baja- 
et declared he would ſend a conſiderable army 
againſt the Mammelukes. It was with difficulty 
that the latter could prevail with themſelves to 
fight againſt Sunnite Mahometans. But when 
they learned that the ſultan was advancing towards 
Syria at the head of his troops, it became indiſ- 
penſable to make a defence; they gathered to- 
gether their forces, and marched againſt thoſe who 
would be their enemies. The two armies met in 
Caramania, near mount Aman, a famous place, 
where Alexander defeated Darius. The Turks, 
fatigued with a long and precipitate march, and 
embarraſſed with their baggage, were employed 
in pitching their tents, when they were ſmartly 
charged by the Mammelukes, Their cavalry, 
freſh and well diſciplined, falling ſword in hand 
on theſe diſperſed ſoldiers, began the combat by 
the carnage which ſhould have ended it. Some 
battalions of janiſſaries formed in the rear of the 
camp, and gave the ſpahis time to mount their 
| horſes. Surpriſed as the Turks were, they made 
rather a vigorous reſiſtance; but it was neceſ- 
ſary to yield to circumſtances and number. Ba- 
Jazet, having fallen back ſeveral leagues, rallicd 
his diſperſed troops in an advantageous camp, 
which Muſtapha, his grand vizier, had choſen for 
him. The night was approaching, when the 
Nlanameranes appeared. on the border of a river 
which 
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which ſeparated them from thoſe whom they J. e. x 
had purſued, At break of day they found a Heg. 8 


ford, paſſed the river, and recommenced the 
battle. The emperor's: preſence fuſtained ſome 
time the courage of the Turks; but the number 
of the Mammelukes, which augmented every in- 
ſtant, and their recent victory, which rendered 
them as high ſpirited as their enemies were de- 
jected, made them triumph a ſecond time. Ba- 
jazet loſt his cannon and baggage in this ſecond 
overthrow; he retired towards his on country, 
always facing about to theſe troops, who ſharply 
purſued him, and every day weakened his army. 
The Turks had never experienced a greater de- 
feat ſince Tamerlane; they took advantage of 
the repugnance which the Mammelukes had te 
dip their hands in Mahometan blood. All van- 
quiſhers as were theſe laſt, they conſented to a 
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peace, which Bajazet obtained by only giving up 


ſome places on the confines of Caramania. 
Alittle while after, the emperor tried his forces 
in Europe againſt the Croatians. His generals 
took” one part of their provinces, and cut in 
pieces the troops of Matthias, king of Hungary, 
who came to the aſſiſtance of his allies. The 
conqueſt was kept by the Turks. It was 
ſome years after this, that Bajazet and his ſons 


War with 
Hungary. 


were delivered of Zizim, that rival of their 


grandeur, who had ſo warmly diſputed a throne, 


which, he pretended, belonged to him. It is 


ECS - neceſſary 
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15. 2484 neceſſary to go back a little, to ſee what ſuccours 

> Fougy this unfortunate prince found, * the greateſt 
— enemies of his race. 

Coneluſon The reader muſt remember, that the grand 

— maſter Aubuſſon, in order to make a neceſſary 

Tim. peace with the Ottoman empire, ſent Zizim to 

Lies: 958. France, and engaged to retain him there. And 

indeed, ſome knights were charged by the grand 

maſter to keep this prince in ;a--commandery of 

the grand priory of Auvergne, called Bourganeuf. 

The knights never quitted him, under pretence 

of rendering him honor, and even of ſerving 

him. Zizim, perceiving his captivity, ſent to 

requeſt an interview of Lewis XI. king of France, 

in which he hoped to intereſt him in his ſituation. 

Lewis, Who had affairs of more importance than 

thoſe of the Eaſt, thought he had found a way to 

elude the demands of the Turkiſh prince, by aſſur- 

ing him, that he would never conſent to give him 

any ſuccour, nor even to ſpeak to him, 'till he 

| ſhould turn Chriſtian, Zizim not only looked 

upon the Chriſtian religion with horror, but the 

hope, which he never loſt, of mounting one day 

on the throne of Conſtantinople, was another 

reaſon for his not abjuring his faith. In theſe 

wretched circumſtances, he learned, that the 

knights of Rhodes had juſt trafficked with his li- 

berty, and that it was the price of the peace con- 

cluded between the Order and the Ottoman em- 

pire, All the princes, who had any affair to de- 

ci:lc 
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cide with the Eaſt, were intereſted in putting J: 0:0 
Zizim at the head of a party, in order to make the — 


Ottomans turn their arms againſt themſelves. 
Ferdinand the Catholic, Ferdinand king of Na- 
ples, and the Venetians, wanted to ſet up this prince 
againſt Bajazet. Aubuſſon, for the honor as much 
as for the intereſt of his Order, was obſtinate in 
fulfilling his treaty, But Innocent VIII. who ſuc- 
ceeded Sixtus IV. more abſolute and enterpriſing 
than his predeceſſor, ordered the grand maſter, 
(a vaſſal and ſuffragan of the Holy See,) to 
remit him prince Zizim, whom he propoſed to 
make uſe of for the good of Chriſtendom againſt 
the Mahometan power. Aubuſſon, who could 
not reſiſt, made an advantage of his obedience. 
He obtained from the pontiff, that, neither 
he, nor his ſucceſſors, ſnould ever confer any 
commandery to the prejudice of the nations or 
laws of ſeniority, even though they ſhould be- 
come vacant in the court of Rome. Innocent 
declared likewiſe, that the poſſeſſions of the Or- 
der of Rhodes ſhould not be, for the future, in- 
cluded in the roll of benefices which the pope. 
reſerves to himſelf, _ 

This treaty being agreed on, the knights ſent 
to Charles VIII. the ſon and ſucceſſor of Lewis 
XI. to aſk permiſſion to take Zizim from his do- 
minions. At the ſame time there arrived an 
ambaſſador in France from the Porte, whom 
Bajazet had ſent to the king, Charles VIII. made 
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mo gy of an Infidel. He ſent him orders to remain at 


Riez in Provence, from whence he ſhould declare 
the object of his miſſion, ©'Bajazet requeſted, 
that his brother might be delivered up to 
him, or, at leaſt, that the king ſhould not permit 
him to go out of his dominions. To give weight 
to his demand, the Turkiſh emperor offered 
Charles VIII. all the relicks that Mahomet his 


father had found, either at Conftantinople or in 


any other part of his empire; and as he was 
at that time at war with Egypt, he promiſed 
to reſtore him Jeruſalem and all its territory, as 


ſoon as he ſhould be in poſſeſſion of it. But the 


French, by this time, were out of conceit with 
cruſades, on account of the misfortunes which 
thoſe indifcreet expeditions had drawn on the 
whole kingdom. Moreover, Charles VIII. had 
not that fondneſs for relicks which Lewis XI. 
had ſhewn, and all thoſe that came from the 
Greeks were ſuſpected, even by the moſt credu- 
tous. | Bajazet's ambaſſador was ſent back with- 
out having obtained any thing, or even been 


admitted to an audience, Charles VIII. permit- 
ted the knights of Rhodes to conduct their pri- 


ſoner to Rome, on condition of his remaining 


always under their guard, and that the pope 
ſhould engage not to give up Zizim to any ſove- 
reign prince, without the participation of the court 


of France. 
Cheyalier 
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Auvergne, was charged with conducting this 


prince to Italy, who only changed priſons. The 
pope impatiently expected him. Notwithſtanding 
the averſion of the Italians for the followers of 


Mahomet, Zizim's captivity was concealed under 


the number of honors that were paid him, as if he 
had been a Chriſtian prince. He made his entry 
into Rome, mounted on a ſuperb horſe, and ſur- 
rounded by a numerous retinue. An apartment 
had been prepared for him in the Vatican. The 
day after his entrance, the French ambaſſador and 
the grand prior of Auvergne conducted the prince 
to the audience of the pope. 
pontiff, accompanied by the cardinals and pre- 
lates of his court, received Zizim on his throne. 
This prince ſaluted the pope after the manner of his 
nation; but, ſpite of the entreaties that were made 
him by the maſters of the ceremonies, he would 
never kiſs his feet, nor bend the knee before him. 
It was remarked even, that he aſked the pontiff's 
protection, with a dignity that the Italian prelates 
termed arrogance, Innocent anſwered him kind- 


ly ; and whilſt that pontiff lived, the captivity of 
the Turkiſh prince was much more ſupportable 
at Rome, than it had been in France. They 
paid him great honors, and gave him as much 
liberty as the neceſſity of ſecuring his per- 
ſon could admit of. But at the death of Innocent 
VIII. the culpable Borgia, under the name of 

Alexander 


The ſovereign 
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[E145 1495+ Alexander VI. came to diſhonor the ſce of Saint 


— Peter, by all the crimes that placed him in the 


papal throne, and all thoſe which he commit- 
ted during his pontificate. As every thing was 
venal at the court of this tyrant, after he had 
trafficked with the eccleſiaſtical benefices, diſpen- 
ſations, and every thing ſpiritual, he would alſo 
ſell the liberty, even the life of Zizim, who was 
in his power. Alexander took this prince out of 
the hands of the knights of Rhodes, ſnut him up 
in the caſtle of St. Angelo, and gave advice of it 
to the emperor Bajazet, who agreed to pay the 
pope forty thouſand ducats a year for keeping 
him a priſoner. 

Meanwhile, Charles VIII. king of France, 


was making great preparations, tp make good 


the pretenſions of the houſe of Anjou, to the 
crown of Naples, which, by the will of Charles IV. 
of Anjou, had been transferred to Lewis XI. 
The pope, high ſovereign of the kingdom, pro- 
tected the baſtard branch, which occupied the 
throne; but Charles VIII. who contemned the 
pontiff, threatened to have him depoſed in a 
council, for the numerous crimes by which he 
had procured the tiara, and the many which had 
poluted him ſince. They pretended beſides, 
that the ambitious Charles VIII. had purchaſed 
the right of the Paleologuſſes to the eaſtern em- 
pire, in order to claim it after he ſhould be in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the kingdom of Naples, In theſe cir- 

cumſtances, 
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cumſtances, the vicar of Jeſus. Chriſt entered into L. 225 
a league with the emperor of the Muſſulmen a- — 


gainſt che eldeſt ſon of the Church. Alexander 
diſpatched a nuncio to Bajazet, to warn him, 
that the king of France was approaching, at the 
head of. a numerous army, and that he wanted 
to force ſultan Zizim from his hands, in order 
to employ that prince againſt him the emperor : 
that the pope was thoroughly determined to op- 
poſe this enterpriſe, particularly to hinder Charles 
VIII. from approaching Rome, but that he could 
not carry on ſuch an important war, without ſuch 
cours, and that he impatiently expected three 
years of Zizim's penſion. The pontiff repre- 
ſented to the Turkiſh, emperor, that the head of 
his brother was for the higheſt bidder; he added, 
that the ſoudan of Egypt offered him con- 
ſiderable ſums for the ranſom of that prince. 
Bajazet, when he ſent the pope the money 
demanded, endeavoured to obtain from him the 
murder of his brother. He wrote him: © Zi- 
% zim, in the bottom of a priſon, does but lan- 
« ouifh; he is more than half dead; it would 
ee be doing him a kindneſs, to ſend him by an 
« eaſy death, to the place where he would enjoy 
te eternal repoſe.” This letter concluded with 
offering him three hundred thouſand ducats. 
Whether Alexander wanted to make more money 
of this crime, or that he thought it more advan- 


tageous to retain Zizim in fetters, he let him 
Ff Dd live 
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þE: 1995 * *till- Charles VIII. being arrived in Italy, 
Vichout any thing's withſtanding him, obliged 


the pope himſelf to ſeek his ſafety in the caſtle 
of St. Angelo. The pontiff was obliged to have 
recourſe to negociation ; the immenſe ſums which 
Alexander had raviſhed from Chriſtendom ſerved 


to palliate his crimes; he gained over all the 


miniſters and favorites of Charles VIII. and pro- 
miſed to adhere inviolably to the party of the 
king of France, whom he was firmly reſolved to 
abandon as ſoon as he ſhould be out of his hands. 
At length, a cardinal's hat for Briſonnet the 
miniſter, and the perſon of Zizim, whom the pope 
delivered to Charles VIII. were the ſeal of the 
treaty concluded in 1495. But the ſovereign 


pontiff, conſidering himſelf bound in conſcience 
to keep his word with the emperor of the Turks, 


cauſed his unfortunate brother to be poiſoned, a 
few days after the French King, who was anxious to 
get poſſeſſion of Naples, had brought that prince 


to Terracina, Cardinal Borgia, ſince duke of 


Valentinois, a baſtard of the pope, whom Charles 
VIII. had taken with him as a hoſtage, fled, 
through favor of the darkneſs, the ſame night 
that this outrage was committed, Ir was ſup- 
poſed, that he had been the worthy inſtrument of 
the policy of his father.“ 

5 This 


This pontiff, “of all bad men the worſt, after having been guilty 
of every crime, met with the end which he ſo juſtly merited. He declared 
hiniſelf, as pope, not only the heir of the cardinais, but likewiſe of every 

| prelat 
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This happy event for Bajazet encouraged kim — 2 


to declare war againſt the Venetians, The dif- 
ficulties of commerce, always ſubfiſting between 
theſe two powers, were a pretext: for arming. 
The Venetians, who believed themſelves more 
powerful by ſea than the Turks, did not decline 
the conteſt, The ſultan fitted out a conſiderable 
fleet. The republic, informed of theſe prepa- 
rations, which could hardly regard any one -but 
them, armed on their ſide, notwithſtanding the 
aſſurances given their ambaſſador by the viziers, 
that the ancient treaties with them enſured a 
conſtant peace, But Bajazet's refufal to fign 
anew theſe treaties, tranſlated from the Italian 
into the Ottoman language, informed the am- 
baſſador, how little the Venetians had to depend 
on them. And indeed it is a common opinion 
among the Muſſulmen, that they are not obliged 
to keep their words, not even their oaths, unleſs 


7 | theſe 


prelate who ſhould die at _—_ A and his fon Ceſar Borgia, 
having taken an exact account of the fortunes of theſe deplorable victims, 
meditate to poiſon the richeſt of them. Not daring to invite them to the 
Vatican, for fear of giving a ſuſpicion, they prepared an entertainment in 
the country houſe of cardinal Adrian Cornetto, and took care to mix among 
ſeveral bottles of the beſt Italian wine, a bottle empoiſoned. The ſervant 
- to whom they had confided this horrible ſecret being abſent when the pope 
and Cæſar arrived, and they wanting ſome refreſhment, he, who ſupplied 
his place, fell by chance on the empoiſoned bottle, The effect was ſudden 
and dreadful. The pope fell dangerouſly ill the fame evening, and died at 
the end of eight days a prey to grief and remorſe. - Though Cæſar, by the 
vigour of his age, and an antidote taken immediately, ſaved his life ; he 
remained for a long time in a ſtate of imbecility and languiſhmeat infinitely 
worſe than death itſelf, Tranſlater. 
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; 1495. theſe engagements be written in their native 
— : congue. 2 910 | 3 


End The two fleets were wel nearly at the ſame 


lic of Ve- time. Fhat of the Turks was compoſed of two 


nice 


I. c. 1500. hundred and fifty ſail. The emperor, who did 
"+ 9% not like the ſea, gave the command of this fleet 
to his vizier Muſtapha, and went himſelf by land 

along the Morea. The Venetians, whoſe fleet 

was compoſed only of focty-ſix galleys, fifty large 

- veſſels, and forty leſs ones, were not intimidated 
FER by the inferiority. of their number. Admiral 
beat the | Grimani, who commanded them, ſought to en- 


by ſea, and gage: he ſoon met the enemy; the combat 
take the 


don of commenced with all the advantage which ſupe- 


Leranto. rior manteuvres always give the Chriſtians over 


the Turks. But when Grimani thought himſelf 
certain of the victory, the Turks diſcharged a ſhower 
of inflamed arrows, which ſet fire to the ſails and 
cordage; the fire preſently produced confuſion; 
Grimani was either frighted or badly obeyed; 
in an inſtant fortune and victory changed; the 
Venetian fleet was burnt or diſperſed, and a great 
number of ſailors, in precipitating themſelves 
from the inflamed veſſels, met death in the waves 
which they had endeavoured to ſhun. The 
Turks, vanquiſhers, haſtened to improve their 
advantage; they undertook the ſiege of Lepanto 
by land and ſea, and, in a few days, made them- 
ſelves maſters of that important place. The 
Venetians, — of their defeat, preſſed their 
| admiral 
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admiral to return to the combat ſome days after, J: = 
with what veſſels he had been able to gather ES 


together. But whether Grimani's fleet was too 
much damaged to give him hopes of beating 
a victorious enemy, or that he wanted abilities or 
courage, he reſolved to return to. Venice, where 
the reſentment of his wn Rear eee 
1 10 02! | K 
In effect, the Gnateidenbed of W. an ac- 
count of a conduct, which every one termed 
cowardice. Grimani appeared before the grand 
council ( tis thus they term at Venice the general 
aſſembly of all the nobles in whom is the ſove- 
reign authority). It was convoked, leſt the cul- 
prit ſhould find favor from a too ſmall number 
of judges. The admiral was conducted into this 
auguſt aſſembly, loaded with chains, which his 
Aon, a cardinal,” ſuſtained for him to leſſen their 
weight, Several were for putting him to death, 
though Grimani had Tent to the republic, a large 
ſum of money, without intereſt, to fit out this 
ſame fleet, which he had made ſuch a bad uſe of. 
At length, by the plurality of voices, he was 
ſtripped of the dignities of admiral and procurator 
of St. Mark's, and baniſhed, for the remainder of 
his days, to the ifle of Cherſo. Treviſano ſuc- 
ceeded the unfortunate Grimani as admiral, 


The news ſoon arrived of the Turks' having Taking of 


beſieged Modon by land and ſea. The Venetian 
feet left Zante and failed to ſuccour the be- 
ſieged. 
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Bde. fheged. Treviſano diſpatched a felucca, which, 
by favor of the night, paſſed” acroſs the fleet of 
the enemy, to warn the inhabitants of Modon, 
that they were coming to their ſuccour. Five 
galleys in good condition, equipped with excel- 
lent crews of ſlaves, and loaded with proviſions, 
carried theſe ſuccours. The Turks prepared to 
_ diſpute the paſſage; but, ſpite of their efforts, 
what had been always ſeen before, happened 
then; theſe five galleys croſſed the enemy's fleet, 
and entered the port of Modon. The ſoldiers 
and citizens, overcome with joy, ran towards the 
port, to enjoy the fight of this unexpected ſuc- 
cour; but this happy event was preciſely the 
cauſe of the loſs of the place; they imprudently 
abandoned their walls: whilſt the foldiers, gone 
from their poſts, were indulging themſelves in 
an indiſcreet joy, the Turks mounted to the aſ- 
ſault by four places that were not defended, and 
the beſieged learned that the town was ſurpriſed, 
in the moment when every one was crying it was 
impregnable. Some ſoldiers attempted to defend 
themſelves in the ſtrongeſt places; but the princi- 
pal avenues being gained by the enemy, they were 
ſoon obliged to yield to number. The Turks re- 
ſigned themſelves to cruelty, more than they would 
elſe probably, becauſe they had been humbled by 
the diſadvantage of their fleet. Though they 
en immenſe riches in Modon, it did not ſtop 
Taking o 


Senn. their barbarity. After a horrible carnage, Muſ- 
g tapha 
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tapha removed his fleet to Coron, and menaced = __ 

that town with the ſame fate. The recent ex- wor 

ample forced the citizens to ſurrender without. 

ſtriking a blow, notwithſtanding the reſiſtance 

of the Venetian governor, who endeavoured to 

preſerve the town. They bound him in his 

lodgings, whilſt the citizens made the capitulation 

with Muſtapha, Meanwhile, a Turkiſh army 

ravaged Friuli, and committed all the horrors Berg- 

of war, which neceſſity cannot authoriſe, The Friuli. 

Venetian garriſons only offered more victims to 

the conqueror. The janiſſaries, who had not an 

opportunity of ſelling their ſlaves, unmercifully 

maſſacred every one that fell in their way, with- 

out being moved by prayers or weakneſs. Ad- 

miral Treviſano, who had eſcaped from the ene- 

my's ſword, died with grief at the ſight of the 

diſorders which he was unable to prevent. The 

Turks did not ſtop in this ruined country, which 

felt the effects of the ſlaughter a long time. They Taking of 

went and took Durazzo, which they retained. 9 
The Venetians, overwhelmed with this ex- J. c.: g. 

penſive and bloody war, were beginning to fear“. 

the worſt, when they met with Gonzalo de 

Cordova, who had juſt taken poſſeſſion of the 

kingdom of Naples, in the name of Ferdinand 

the Catholic his maſter, This Spaniard, ſo juſtly 

ſurnamed the Great Captain, joined thirty fail, 

his fortune, and talents, to the ſhattered forces of 

the Venetians ; he purſued, with them, the ene- 

my's 
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my's leet as far as the mouth of the Helleſpont, 


— and took thirty galleys from the Turks; then 


returning the ſame way, he took the iſles of 


Egion and Cefalonia, He was going to take the 


ile of Leſbos in the ſame manner, when Bajazet, 
ſeeing it was'different to fight Gonzalo and the 


Venetian admirals, propoſed: peace to this repub- 


lic, which defired it as much as he did. "Theſe 
two ſtates were neceſſary to each other. The 
Venetians, at that time factors to three parts of 
the world, tranſported all the merchandiſe, which 
they purchaſed of every nation. The Turks, 
rich by the extent and fertility of their different 
climares, furniſhed unwrought materials, which 
they knew not how to manufacture, and received 
in exchange the fruit and induſtry of the Franks. 
Wool, perfumes, and ſkins, were at that time the 
principal objects of commerce. The Turks had 
deſtroyed the induſtry of the Greeks by their 
deſpotiſm, and the only uſe they could make of 
theſe things, was to ſell them to the Chiiſtians, ho 


brought them, in return, ſtuffs, cloaks, and com- 


poſit ions, which no one knew how to make among 
them, or durſt if he had, Thus, when the arrns - 
of the Turks cauſed them to be dreaded through- 


out the world, the neceſſaries of life ſuhhected 


them to the induſtry of the weakeſt, and con- 
ſtrained theſe haughty people to avow, at leaſt 
by their conduct, howmuch induſtry las the real 
adyantage over force and number. The Veue- 
tian 


o 
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tians reſtored ſome places to the Turks in Al- 12 25 
bania. In other reſpects, each retained his con- 


queſts, A treaty was ſigned in the Turkiſh lan- 
guage, by which the two nations mutually agreed 
to permit the liberty of commerce, and a Vene- 
tian conſul was eſtabliſhed at Conſtantinople: 
Bajazet flattered himſelf with enjoying a pro- 
found peace. The weakneſs of his character 
made him deſire it rather than the love of huma- 
nity, of which the Turks at that time had very 
little. The repoſe which the monarch procured 
theſe people, was for them, only an occaſion to 
commit diſorders, Whilſt Bajazet was reſigning 
himſelf to pleafures which he had- ever Joved 


more than war, the ſeraglio was ſuddenly alarmed «..... 


by news which preſently called forth the great 


officers of the empire, lulled aſleep by the fide of 
their maſter. A dervis, who, during a long re- — 1 


treat and profound meditations, had nouriſhed 
ambitious projects, full of the deſire of forming a 
new ſet, conceived the deſign of maintaining in 
Turkey the opinion of the Fatimite caliphs, em- 
braced by the Perſians, who acknowledge Ali for 
the immediate ſucceſſor. of Mahomet. One could 
not give credit to this opinion, without contra- 
dicting the Sunna, a book of traditions the moſt 
reſpected among the Ottomans, after the Alco- 
ran, becauſe it nominates Abubeker, Omar, and 
Othman, firſt ſucceſſors of the prophet, and pre- 
deceſſors of his ſon-in-law Ali. This dervis, 

G g called 
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Ss. called Scheitankuli, was willing to render his new 
— doctrine more intereſting, by embelliſhing it with 
ſeveral other new opinions. He preached, for 
example, that the Alcoran was from all eternity 
with God, and proved it by the ſame reaſons as 
were alledged before the caliph Almamon. 
Scheitankuli authoriſed his miſſion by a reſi- 
dence of ten years in a cavern in Natolia, near a 
town called Becbazar, where he affected, in pre- 
ſence of the multitude, an outward auſterity. 
The reputation of his ſanctity being well eſta- 
bliſhed, he aſſembled ſoldiers ; (for the Muſſul- 
men know no other way of preaching than ſword 
in hand, and believe that every envoy from God 
' ought to reign in his name on earth ;) having 
entered, by open force, one market day, into a 
town called Antalia, he preached in the public 
ſquare, His enthuſiaſm entered the hearts of all 
thoſe who heard him, and the effect of the ſermon 
was, to ſeize on the cadi, quarter him, and place one 
of the quarters on each of the four gates of the town. 
Scheitankuli went from thence and ſeized on 
Kutaia, the capital of the province ; the people, 
fond of novelty, opened their gates, ſpite of the 
baſhaw, whom their enthuſiaſm led them to em- 
pale in the public ſquare, for having dared treat 
him as an impoſtor. 
— — Korcut, the ſon of the emperor, who had for- 


many diſ- merly reigned in his name, and was now at 
orders in 


Natolia, & | | | 
—— Magneſia as baſhaw of that place, endeavoured 


cus. | 0 
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to oppoſe this rebel, whoſe ſoldiers, badly diſci- E 
plined, had all that ardour which fanaticiſm in- x 
ſpires. The young prince had but very few janiſſa- 
ries; the troops which he gathered in haſte, were 
not better trained than thoſe of the-novator, and 
were much leſs experienced. Korcut was beaten, 
and thought himſelf very happy to ſave his head 
from the ſword of this ſanguinary fanatic. He in- 
formed his father of this ill ſucceſs, which it was 
high time to put a ſtop to. Notwithſtanding 
| ſome ſucceſs which Bajazet's generals had had 
under his eyes, he was thoroughly tired of war. 
Though the circumſtances were painted to him as 
preſſing, they. could not prevail on this prince to 
arm for the defence of his throne. - He ſent his 
vizier Ali, the ſucceſſor of Muſtapha, to Natolia, The empe- 
at the head of an army, but the guard which — 
watched around his ſeraglio at Conſtantinople, OM 
could not ſecure him from danger. As he was One of his 


emiſlaries 


going to the moſque, a dervis, an emiſſary of endeavours 
Scheitankuli's, aſked alms of him ; the emperor nate Baja» 
ſtooped to give him ſomething, when the traitor 
ſtabbed him in the breaſt with a poniard, and it was 
a long time before the wound was healed, Since 
this event, all thoſe, who are neither members of 
the divan nor officers of the ſeraglio, never ap- 
proach the emperor of the Turks, without two 
chiaus' holding them by the arms, 
The pretended prophet, as crafty and ambitious 
a Mahomet had been, had not the ſame talents 
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— diſperſed this croud of enthuſiaſts, terrible to 
Scheitan- men without arms, but who, having no notion of 


— and the art of war, were more capable of maſſacring 
is troops 


nd than fighting. Ali baſhaw vanquiſhed them in a 
Per into pitched battle, and re-took all the places of which 
the rebels had poſſeſſed themſelves, as eaſily as 

they had taken them. Scheitankuli comprehend- 

ed, that arms would not be ſo favorable to him as 

he had flattered himſelf. He renounced the 
character of conqueror, and, concealing his re- 
/ treat, even from his deareſt diſciples, he fled into 
Perſia to the king, whoſe opinion on the ſucceſſion 

of Ali was the ſame as he had preached, This 

man is regarded, if not as the author, at leaſt as 

the reſtorer of the Perſian ſchiſm, and as their 

third prophet. It is not then foreign to our ſub- 

ject, to give a particular account of his ſucceſs in 

that kingdom, and leſs ſo, as he was the cauſe of 

that inveterate hatred which ſtill divides the Ot- 


. tomans and Perſians. 


| Heobuins Scheitankuli was not ignorant that Iſhmael, 


the confh- 


dence of King, of Perſia, believed the dogmas of the ſucceſ- 


and, bf ſiem of Ali. He went to ſhelter himſelf at the 


means of a 


falſe mira- Caurt of that prince, as a martyr of this pretended 


cle, makes 


ale ation truth. The falſe prophet had acquired in his re- 
ar che al. treat, more learning than is commonly found 
<2, among the Muſſulmen. He had ſome know- 


which are 


oo ledge of the mathematics, and particularly of 


Pertanss judicial aſtrology, which was greatly eſteemed in 
that 


BAJTAaZET 1 
that century and country, King Iſhmael, cap- 
tivated with the eloquence, doctrine, and erudi- 
tion of this extraordinary man, intruſted him 
with the education of the princes his children, 
and ſubmitted his own faith to the reveries of the 
| pretended prophet. All the Perſians were not, 


like their maſter, of the ſect of Ali. Till then, 
the king had tolerated the different opinions; 


all profeſſed Iſlamiſm; but every one explained 


the Alcoran his own way, and peace reigned in 
| Perſia, becauſe no perſon had undertaken to ex- 
plain what was not intelligible to any one, 
Scheitankuli, more powerful in Perſia than he 
had ever been in Turkey, fince he had ſubjugated 
the king, uſed this new power with more addreſs 
than in the Ottoman empire, but with {ill more 
cruelty, He raiſed no more armies, which he 
knew not how to conduct, but inculcated his 
opinions into a credulous, ſanguinary foul ; and, 
employing this great argument of Mahomer, 
that fire and ſword are the ſtrongeſt inſtruments 
of truth, he prevailed on Iſhmael to baniſh all 
thoſe who would not ſubſcribe to the new dog- 
mas. One of the moſt important was, to know 
if Mahomet required them to waſh their feet 
every morning with water, or if it were ſufficient 
to rub them with che hand without wetting them, 
The Turks and Perſians had always made uſe of 
water in this cuſtom. The novator would have 
them only wipe their feet, This proceeding, 

and 
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= Ste and ſeveral others of the ſame kind, cauſed 2 
— great number of Muſſulmen to revolt. As every 


one who complained was puniſhed with death, 
the number of executions obliged a great many 
ſubjects to leave Perſia. Iſhmael, affrighted at 
this deſertion, preſumed to complain of it to his 
prophet, who offered, in order to retain the 
people under his law, to manifeſt, by miracles, 
the authenticity of his miſſion. For ſeveral days 
Scheitankuli carried his ſlaves to a wood conti- 
guous to the palace of Iſpahan. He made the 
youngelt of the princes, who was particularly 
fond of his preceptor, take notice of an old plane 
tree, which he recommended him to point out to 
the king his father when it ſhould be proper 
time. As they particularly reproached Scheitan- 
kuli with altering the text of the Alcoran, under 
pretence of explaining it, the falſe prophet ſaid to 
the king, that he would prove to the whole uni- 
verſe, that he alone was capable of expounding 
this ſacred book. An aſſembly of the people was 
ſummoned in the wood which we have juſt ſpoken 
of. Scheitankuli deſired the king to order the 
youngeſt of his ſons, to chooſe what tree in the 
wood he liked. The child, well inſtructed, fixed 
on the ſame that he had agreed on with his maſ- 
ter. The impoſtor then preſented to the prince 
and people a book, which contained the Alcoran 
exactly according to the text; another, the leaves 
of which were all blank; and a third, in which 

the 
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the Alcoran was written with the alterations that 118.148. 
Scheitankuli had thought neceſſary, and which nge 
pretended was the real text of Mahomet, The 
young prince placed the ancient Alcoran and the 
blank book in the trunk of the tree, Scheitankuli 
had the trunk cloſed up with bands of iron, ſealed 
it with the ſeal of the kingdom, and declared, 
that, in forty days, God would manifeſt in the 
ſame place, his will, his law, and his prophet. 
He returned to the palace, holding in his hand 
that of the three books which he had corrected: 
himſelf. During this interval of forty days, the 
hypocrite affected to go often under this plane 
tree, and addreſs fervent prayers to God. The 
time being arrived when the miracle was to be 
fulfilled, all the people flocked around the plane 
tree. Scheitankuli recommenced his prayers with 
more fervency than ever; after which, aſſuming 
the voice of inſpiration, he ordered the tree to be 
opened. The little Perſian prince, who had 
placed the two books in the trunk of this plane, 
took two from it in the ſame form, of which the 
one, ſaid to be the ancient Alcoran, was raſed and 
interlined in all the places that the pretended 
prophet had thought ought to be changed, and 
the other, which was believed to be the blank 
book, was a faithful copy, without a raſure, of 
this new Alcoran, which he wanted to have re- 
ceived, The people, faſcinated, without inform- 
ing themſelves if the plane had not been opened 
during 
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during the night, or the two books, ſhut up in 


t the trunk forty days before, were not till there, 


- cried a miracle, They all proſtrated themſelves 
before the pretended prophet. Every one named 
him the ſecond Mahomet, and, according to the 
principles of the Mahometan law, vowed eternal 
war and hatred againſt all thoſe who ſhould not 
think as they did. The prophet ordered, that the 
tree, which had ſerved to manifeſt his miſſion, 
| ſhould be burnt, which was executed imme- 

diately. It was eſſential to convey from eyes 
which might be leſs credulous, the examination 
of a matter ſo eaſy to unfold, From this day the 
Perſians gave Scheitankuli the name of ſophi, 
which ſignifies, in Perſian, a man clothed in 
woollen, or a friar. Though this impoſtor was 
not king, he reigned under the name of king 
Iſhmael. This prince was only the inſtrument 
of the will of his prophet, and the name of ſophi 
was ſo reſpected in Perſia, that Iſhmael's ſucceſ- 
ſors have always borne it ſince the death of Schei- 
tankuli. This fortunate impoſtor inſpired the 
Perſians with the hatred that he had for the 
Turks. We know how much the Mahometan 
religion alienates its diſciples from all thoſe who 
profeſs another belief: it arms them ſtill infinitely 
more againſt thoſe who have raiſed up ſects in its 
boſom. Scheitankuli ſo profited by this want of 
toleration to incenſe the two nations againſt one 


another, that, in war, a Myſſulman, who thinks 
of 
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of offering a facrifice to God: by killing a Chriſ- 7 * 
tian enemy, believes firmly, if he be a Turk, — 


that the head of a Perſian, or if he be a Perſian, 
that the head of a Turk, is as agreeable to God, 
as that of ſeventy Chriſtians. The two nations 
equally anathematiſe the Alcoran which the other 


nation adopts. When one of the monarchs ſends 
ambaſſadors to the other, he does not fail of 


placing among the number of preſents a copy, 
magnificently bound, of the Alcoran, agreeable 
to the leſſon which he believes orthodox, And 
when the ambaſſador offers the prince this book 


with all the other preſents, the monarch kiſſes 


reſpectfully another copy of his law, which care 
has been taken to put under his eyes, and leaves 
the book offered, on the ſteps of his throne, 
Whilſt theſe violent fits of fanaticiſm were 
giving Perſia a new face, Bajazet lived at Con- 
ſtantinople in full repoſe, if a life of effeminacy 
and voluptuouſneſs may be ſo called, the excels 


of which had brought a number of diſorders on him. 


He was afflicted with the gout; his torments 
ſuggeſted to him the defire of intruſting one of 
his ſons with the cares of government, which 


were too much for his imbecility. This monarch get 


had had eight ſolls, three of which died in child- 
hood. He had diſtributed ſangiacates or go- 
vernments to the five others. . Theſe princes 
lived at a diſtance from their ſovereign, but in a 


much greater dependance than the other ba- 


Hh ſhaws. 
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ſhaws: It coſt two of them their lives, Atſian 
and Mahomet, for having conſidered themſelves 


maſters of the countries intruſted to them by 


their father. Atſian was ſtrangled ' by order of 
the emperor, for a diſobedience, of which hiſtory 
does not. give the circumſtances. As to Maho- 
met, his crime was not ſo evident as that of his 
brother, but his character cauſed him to be looked 


upon as more dangerous, for Bajazet did not dare 


put him to death but in ſecret. This prince had 
travelled in diſguiſe and viſited all his brothers, 
even the court of his father, where he had ſuc- 
ceeded to ſpeak to the ſultan without the latter's 
diſcovering him to be his ſon, He had intro- 
duced himſelf into all the odas of the janiſſaries, 
and had had ſecret conferences with their chiefs; 
he had viſited all the principal towns of the em- 
pire, always under a diſguiſe which rendered it 
eaſy for him to make what obſervations he pleaſed. 
At length, his conduct announcing ambitious 
views, and a deſire of inſtructing himſelf, always 
ſuſpected at the court of deſpotic princes, Bajazet 
ordered a ſecretary to poiſon him; and, as if he 
would remove from himſelf the ſuſpicion of the 
crime, he deſtroyed the inſtrument which he had 
made uſe of. Mahomet was interred, by order 
of the ſultan, in the tomb of the emperors, and his 
aflaſſin was thrown into the ſea in a leather ſack. 
Achmet, his eldeſt ſon, was that which he 
loved the beſt of the three that remained, becauſe 
he 
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he was not formed for war, but led a retired life, 51 322 


and though, according to law, the ſceptre be 


longed to him after Bajazet, he had never ſhewn 
any impatience ta reign, The emperor thought Thizpriace 


to free himſelf from the cares of the throne, by — in 


favor of 


placing his ſon on it, and preſerving the fame Achmet 

power with the conveniency of reſigning himſelf REY 

to his pleaſures, particularly to his paſſibn for 

wine, which cauſed much ſcandal among the true 

Muſſulmen, and which he ſhould be better able 

to conceal, The baſhaws and janiffaries, who 

were impatient at the repoſe in which Bajazet 

had left them for ten years, would with pleaſure 

have ſeen him ceaſe to be their maſter, if he had 

not choſen Achmet for his ſucceſſor. They ſaid 

there would be ſtill leſs ſpoils and leſs timars to 

hope for under this prince, than Bajazet; that the 

glory of the Ottoman arms would be ſoon tar- 

niſhed, and that they ſhould. forget how to fight 

under a prince, who loved repoſe, more than his 

anceſtors had loved conqueſts; As ſoon as the 

approaching abdication of the ſultan was rumoured 
abroad, the chiefs of the janiſſaries went to the 
future emperor, to requeſt of him an augmentation 

of pay. The prince anſwered, that thoſe, who The fol- 


diers will 


worked leſs than ever, ought not to expect to have Selim 

. | | for empe- 

have their ſalary augmented; that, as he was not ror; who 
. raiſes an 


preparing for very bloody wars, he had no in- army, 


marches as * 


tention of paying them dearer than his anceſtors gainf his 
. father, and 


had. This imprudent anſwer offended men who is beaten. 
Hh 2 knew 
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knew no other glory than that of ſhedding blood. 


— They were near inſulting Achmet, and from 


that inſtant they decided between themſelves, 


0 that he ſhould never be emperor. It remained 


for them to chooſe between the two other ſons 
of Bajazet; for the reſpect of the Ottomans for 
the blood of their maſters, is, as we have ſaid, a 
point of religion; but they have often taken upon 
them to place on the throne, him of the Ottoman 


race whom they thought moſt worthy of reign- 


ing. The janiſſaries ſent to Trebizond the ſen- 
berekchi bakchi, or ſuperintendent of the engines, 
to ſound Selim, the youngeſt of Bajazet's ſons. 
The delegate of the malecontents found in this 
prince all the ambition and complaiſance that 
the janiſſaries could wiſh, The example of his 


-brothers had prevented him *till then from un- 


dertaking any thing by himſelf; but he only 
wanted an occafion, and did not fail of ſeizing 


it. Selim paſſed the Boſphorus, and advanced, 


at the head of twenty thouſand men whom he 
had gathered together, as far as Adrianople, in 
hopes that thoſe, who cauſed him to act, would 


join him. He cloaked this march under the 


pretext of going to ſee his father; which, among 
the Muſſulmen, is a ſacred duty, and the moſt 
meritorious, after the pilgrimage of Mecca. 


The ſultan, ſuſpecting the truth, ſent word to his 


fon, that he would excuſe his rendering him this 
religious devoir at the head of an army; but 
ſeeing 
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ſeeing that the prince marched towards Con- — 
ſtantinople, though the janiſſaries did not ſeem — 
to think of joining him, he thought it high time 
to ſtop his ſon, We know not how it was, that 
the revolt did not then break out; it is certain 
that Bajazet oppoſed the enterpriſes of Selim 
with theſe ſame janiſſaries who would not have 
Achmet for their emperor. Perhaps thoſe, who 
entered into this conſpiracy, were not yet ſuf- 
ficiently ſure of the ſoldiers. Be that as it may, 
The ſultan met his ſon at a village called Ogris near 
Tchorlo : he commanded an army ſuperior in 
number and courage, Selim was ſoon defeated; 
his father did not purſue him, and the prince 
retired to Varna with the broken remains of his 
army, We don't well know if this facility of 
ſaving his head from the chaſtifement that he 
merited, was owing to the clemency of Bajazet, 
or the love of the troops who refuſed to purſue 
him. It is certain, that the emperor had pu- 
niſhed two other ſons with more ſeverity for leſs 
crimes. | | 
The revolt of Selim, and the trouble that 
the ſultan had been obliged to take to repreſs 
him, confirmed Bajazet in his reſolution of ab- 
dicating the throne in favor of Achmet. But 
that timid prince preferred the repoſe of his 
ſeraglio, to the dangerous honor of governing a 
ferocious people, who made themſelves formi- 
| | dable 
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3 A dable to their maſters whenever they were at a 
— loſs to employ them againſt their enemies. Ach- 
met, on his return to his ſangiacate, wrote to 
The ſultan, who preſſed him to return to Conſtan- 
tinople, that, ſince the janiſſaries would not have 
him, he, in his turn, would not be their maſter 
againſt their conſent. Korcut, Bajazet's ſecond 
ſon, apparently ought to inherit the rights re- 
ſigned by his brother; he had formerly governed 
the empire in the name of his father, and the 
Ottomans ſeemingly ſnould have adopted him, 
rather than his brothers whom they did not 
know. He left Magneſia to come to Conſtan- 
tinople and claim this magnificent heritage; but 
ſince Achmet had refuſed the ſceptre, the grand 
vizier, Muſtapha, perſuaded Bajazet, that he 
alone could ſupport it in his hands. The em- 
peror therefore no longer thought of abdicating. 
But the people and the janiſſaries, who always 
look upon the words of the ſovereign as ſacred, 
and who moreover did not love Bajazet, remem- 
bered that he had announced his reſignation, and 
were ſo daring as to demand it aloud around the 
ſeraglio, and in all the ſtreets of Conſtantinople. 
The vizier could think of no other way to revoke 
what appeared to be irrevocable, than having 
the emperor ſolicited by all the baſhawe who 
compoſed the divan, to remain on his throne. 
The viziers, ſeraſkiers, and baſhaws of the ban 
or 
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or three tails,“ conſented to what che grand |: 


vizier required of them; but the cries of te 


janiſſaries, and even of the people, cooled the 
zeal of theſe courtiers, who never durſt publiſh 
their proceeding, and who even denied it when 
they were reproached with it. Korcut did not 
pleaſe the troops better than his brother Achmet; 
they would have Selim, who, all vanquiſhed as 
he had been, appeared to them brave, enter- 


priſing, and made for conqueſts. The ſenberekchi The janif- 


bakchi ſet out for. Caffa in Crimea, where Selim 


had retired on leaving Varna; he again preſſed effort. 
the prince to come and put himſelf at the head ings of 
of the troops, all ready to place him on the the fame 


throne and to maintain him thereon. Selim, 
taught by misfortuune, would not truſt to this 
firſt ſolicitation ; he declared he would not again 
expoſe his enterpriſe and head to the hazard of a 
battle, and be combated by thoſe who had pro- 
miſed him their aſſiſtance; that, in conſequence, 
he ſhould not appear in the environs of Conſtan- 
tinople, 'till he were ſure, not only of all the 
janiſſaries quartered in the city, but even of all 

the 


® All theſe titles are nearly the ſame. The rank of baſhaw of three tails 
gives entrance to the divan. The ſeraſkiers are baſhaws of three tails. The 
beglerbeg is a baibaw of two tails, and he commands, not only the army 
where he is, but the troops that may be ia the ſame province, commanded 
by other baſhaws ſubordinate to him. There are but two ſcraſkiers, the one 
of Afia, the other of Europe, This title, which gives likewiſe ſuperiority 
over all the troops, has no function but when the emperor pleaſes. The 
daſhaws of two and one tail are not admitted into the divan, 


— the garriſons in the European dominions. This 
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nnegociation took up much time, which Bajazet 


and his vizier might have turned to advantage ; 
but they thought themſelves fo ſure that Selim, 
weakened, would never think of repairing his 
loſſes, that they .ſeemed only occupied about 
Korcut, whoſe underhand proceedings fatigued 
the miniſter, though the janiffaries did not appear 
to reliſh him, At length Muftapha found means 
to ſend this ambitious, timid being to his ſan- 
giacate, either by demonſtrating to him the fatal 
conſequences of a too great earneſtneſs to reign, 

or promiſing that he ſhould one day be preferred 

to his brothers, 

c. 15a. Korcut was hardly gone, when they learned 
8 9** that Selim was arrived, ſtill under the pious pre- 


Selim ar- 


res before text of paying his reſpects to his father. He had 


Conſtan- 
Anople, at brought no troops from Tartary; but all thoſe 


the head of 


we Euro · Of the European governments joined his ſtandard, 


p2an 


woops, - Theſe news cauſed the greateſt joy in the city, 
The janif- 

faries join and the greateſt conſternation in the ſeraglio. 

4 The janiſſaries of Conſtantinople marched in 

arms to the camp of Selim, leaving Ba azet 

under the guard of the boſtangis. The pcople 

exclaimed in the ſtreets, that the glory of the 

empire was going to revive, whilſt Bajazet and 

his divan were chilling with terror. This prince 

aw, that all reſiſtance was uſeleſs; he ſent his 

vizier to confer with his rebellious ſon, The mi- 


niſter tried to move the heart of Selim, by aſking 
him, 


him, if he would have the ſceptre or the life of * 8 
his father. The prince anſwered reſpectfully in 
appearance; he aſſured him, that he did not Bjzzetab- 


7 dicates the 

want to reign; that he was come, only to throne, and 
; ſets out for 

talk with the emperor on the preſent go- net 2 
at Didimo- 


vernment, the luxury and indolence of which tica. 
appeared to him condemnable; and to hear the 
complaints of theſe brave janiſſaries who pined 
with impatience and grief to ſee the neighbours 
of the Ottoman empire become powerful by its 
weakneſs; that the ſophi of Perſia and the ſoudan 
of Egypt ſeized at their pleaſure the places bor- 
dering on their dominions, whilſt the valour of 
the Ottoman troops, and the conqueſts of Ma- 
homer II. ſeemed to order his ſucceſſor to con- 
quer, in his turn, both Egypt and Perſia; that 
the military ſpirit of the nation was on the de- 
eline; that it would even affect good order, and 
that Bajazet was not in ſafety on his throne. 
Selim refuſed to give the vizier any other ex- 
planation; he ſent him back to Bajazet, more 
alarmed than ever. i 

The ſultan, ſeeing his ſon, the people, and the 
army, all againſt him at the ſame time, thought 
only of reſigning the ſceptre, which fo long had 
fatigued his hands. A dream, which he had in . 
the midſt of theſe conteſts, in which he fancied 
he ſaw the officers of the ſeraglio ſtrip him of 
the royal ornaments to inveſt his ſon with them, 


appeared to this weak prince an order from 
11 $a Heaven, 
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Ce 35025 SEES] As he could not chooſe his ſucceſfor, 


88. 918. 


— he endeavoured to reconcile himſelf to him who 


became ſo againſt his will: he ſent to Selim to 


ſay, that, ſince he thought himſelf more capable 


than his father of maintaining the glory of the 


Ottoman name, he was ready to ſurrender the 


empire to him. He demanded, only permiſſion 
to retire to Didimotica with a conſiderable pen- 
ſion, and to carry with him thoſe whom he ſhould 


chooſe for companions of his retreat. Selim 


did not expect is little reſiſtance; he entered 
Conſtantinople; with a numerous guard; and 
when he had taken poſſeſſion of all the poſts, he 
humbly preſented himſelf before him whom he 
had juſt dethroned ; he propoſed to him even to 


remain in the ſeraglio with his court and wives, 


whilſt he, Selim, ſhould inhabit the old ſeraglio, 


The ſultan replied, that the fame ſcabbard-could 


not contain two ſwords; and he prepared for his 
retreat, with as much more haſte, as he was im- 
portuned by the reiterated cries of the people 
and ſoldiers, who wiſhed glory and long life ta 


the emperor Selim. 


Bajazet wiſhed to leave Conſtantinople before 
his ſon was proclaimed emperor. Selim ac- 
companied his father two leagues, converſing 
with him on the affairs of the empire. When 
they were arrived at the place of ſeparation, 
Selim fell on his knees to Bajazet, aſked his be- 


nediction, and paid him, for the laſt time, the 


profoundeſt 


BAJAZE T I. - "—_ 


profoundeſt reſpect, after which the dethroned E 
ſultan departed, accompanied by ſome friends 
and a guard of ſpahis commanded by Iounoux 
baſhaw. They had permitted this prince to be 
dethroned, without any one's having it in his 
power to ſay he had contributed to the revolution. 

The new emperor, but juſt proclaimed at Con- 
ſtantinople, learned that his father increaſed his 
diſtance from the capital but' by very eaſy 
journeys, that Iounoux baſhaw, his conductor, 
had ſome correſpondence with the ſpahis of 
Conſtantinople, and that the dethroned ſultan 
had ſent expreſſes to ſome towns through which 
he had no occaſion to paſs. The cruel Selim, Seu cau— 


ſes him to 


without examining ſuſpicions that might be with- he ic, 
out foundation, ſent orders to a Jewiſh phyſician, . ** 
whom he had ſent with his father, to poiſon him. 

This ſentence, or rather outrage, was executed 
immediately. The corpſe was brought back in 

pomp to Conſtantinople, and interred in a moſque 

that Bajazet himſelf had founded. 

This prince died in the ſixty- ſecond year of Charatte 
his age, after a reign of thirty-two years. The © 
Turkiſh hiſtorians ſay he loved the ſciences, and 
protected the learned. Theſe pretended ſciences 
vere confined to the idle conceits of judicial 
aſtrology, and an imperfect knowledge of the 
Arabic and Syriac languages. Bajazet Il. timid 


and cruel, could not be otherwiſe than ſuper- 
Ritious ; he carried this weakneſs ſo far, that he 
112 cauſed 
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3 51g. cauſed the duſt of his ſhoes and clothes to be 
—— ſaved during his whole reign, in order to com- 


poſe a lump which was buried with him. He 
flattered himſelf with redeeming his frequent 
tranſgreſſions of the law of Mahomet by it, with 
which he reproached himſelf at times, eſpecially 
the prohibition of drinking wine. He was a 
notorious ſot, and would often have his moſt in- 
timate confidents put to death in his fits of 


frenzy cauſed by the wine. He joined even 
cruelty to his ſuperſtitious actions. One day he 


paſſed through a village, between Conſtantinople 
and Adrianople, waſhed by a river, which, often 
overflowing its banks, rendered the paſſage ex- 
ceedingly dangerous, A ſangiac of an inferior 
rank, but yery rich, had conſtricted, at a great 


expence, in this place, a bridge for the ſafety of 


travellers and the good of his ſoul; for all the 


Muſſulmen firmly believe, that benevolent ac- 


tions are recompenſed a hundred fold in the 
other life. Bajazet ordered the ſangiac to be 
immediately brought him, and offered to give him 
the price of his bridge, on condition of having 
the merit of the action transferred to him, The 
ſangiac conſtantly refuſed, ſaying, that the re- 
compenſes of Paradiſe were preferable to the 
praiſe and favors of men. The emperor, per- 
ſuaded, as all the Muſſulmen, that the merits of 
good works could be transferred like ſums of 


money and all other temporal rights, inſiſted 


ſtrongly. 
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ſtrongly on his requeſt being complied with, but — 
always in vain. Bajazet, enraged, ordered the — 


unfortunate ſangiac to be immediately ſtrangled, 
after which he ſwam acroſs the river, and the 
troops which followed him did the ſame, But 
whatever deſire he might have to deſtroy the 
bridge, he never did it, for fear of meriting pu- 


niſhment in the other life, in proportion as the 


ſangiac merited favor. Bajazet built ſeveral 
moſques: the moſt uſeful thing he did during 
his reign, was the repairing of the walls of Con- 


ſtantinople, which had been almoſt deſtroyed by 


a violent earthquake in 1509; it laſted ten days, 
and deſtroyed thirteen thouſand. perſons under 
the ruins of a vaſt number of edifices. 


SE rt LIME 


NINTH REIGN. 


S ſoon as Selim had attained the throne, he sehm 
ſhews hims 


determined to get rid of thoſe who might 


him, that he had nothing to fear from either of 
his brothers; that the pacific Achmęt had been 
diſguſted with the throne at the firſt obſtacle ; 


that Korcut, till more timid, had not even re- 
turned 


ſelf cruel 
on aſcend- 


one day diſpute it with him. In vain did Muſ: ; 
tapha, the grand vizier whom he had choſen, tell . 


— 
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— i513: turned to Magneſia, for fear of giving offence to 
his brother; that he had aſſiſted at his procla- 
mation and entry into Conſtantinople, and had 
publicly declared himſelf his premier ſubject. 
Selim, who did not conceive that any mar? could 
voluntarily renounce a throne, anſwered his vi- 
zier, what he often repeated afterward, that, in 
3 order to reign with pleaſure, a prince muſt reign 
without fear. His ſentiments, and particularly 
his actions, made him merit the ſurname of 
Yacuz, which ſignifies Ferocious. He was 
forty-five years old when he became emperor of 
the Turks. We cannot conceive, how this fiery 
and ſanguinary character had remained ſo long 
in repoſe. In haſte to march againſt Achmet, 
he granted the janiſſaries the augmentation of 
pay which they had in vain demanded of his 
eldeſt brother, when Bajazet II. propoſed to re- 
ſign the ſceptre to him, This refuſal had been 
the firſt cauſe of the misfortunes of the two 
Princes, 
He purives The eldeſt of the Ottoman houſe having learn- 
ef his wo ed, that, notwithſtanding his love of peace, the 
—— uſurper was determined to ſmother his rights in 


Landis i his blood, prepared to ſell both dearly. He 


ein went to the mountains of Armenia to ſolicit 
ſuccours of the ſovereigns of that country, and 
even of the king of Perſia, whilft his brother 
Korcut, leſs cqurageous, was wandering from 
-cayern $0 cavern, trying to bury his exiſtence in 


the 
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the profoundeſt obſcurity. Selim was too much Le * 
intereſted in his diſcovery, not to exert every 
effort, The unfortunate Korcut was betrayed, 
and. his brother had him ſtrangled before he 
marched againſt Achmet. After this firſt ſa- 
crifice to his ſafety, he ſent a ſmall force ta 
Amaſia, in order to arreſt the two ſons of Achmet, 
as yet in their infancy, The vizier Muſtapha, 
touched with compaſſion, cauſed the governors 
of theſe princes to be ſecretly advertiſed of it, who 
had time to call ſome of their father's ſervants to 
their aſſiſtance, They attended, well armed, the 
baſhaw who was to ſurpriſe them, and executed 
on him the lot that he intended for them. The 
ſultan, having learned the death of his baſhaw, and 
that his two victims were retired, the one to the 
ſoudan of Egypt, the other to the king of Perſia, 
ſoon diſcovered by what means they had eſcaped. 
The grand vizier Muſtapha paid with his head 
for this pretended treaſon, This was not the 
only one that the emperor had to puniſh, Seve- 
ral officers of his army wrote to prince Achmet 
to march as ſoon as poſſible againſt his brother, 
without waiting for all the reinforcements which 
the king of Perſia gave him hopes of. They 
promiſed to declare themſelves in his favor at 
the firſt action, and to turn againſt Selim the 
corps that they ſhould command in his army, 
The ſultan having intercepted theſe letters, and 


noticed their contents, carefully forwarded them 
10 
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her 58. to him. Before he put their authors to death, 
hay he obliged them, by force of torments, to write 
ſtill more preſſingly to his brother. Achmet, de- 
ceived, haſtened his arrival in Natolia at the 

head of fiſteen thouſand men only. He placed 

— * his firmeſt hopes in the reſources that he thought 
at th hea to have in the army of his brother; but he learn- 
men. and ed, when it was too late, that all his friends had 


men, and 


dak gu been diſcovered and puniſhed. The two armies 
af battle. arrived in preſence of each other: Achmet's, 
though on a ſingle line, ſeemed to preſent the 
two flanks to be enveloped; for Selim, who had 
all the forces of Aſia and part of thoſe of Europe 
with him, had cauſed all the back parts and 
narrow paſſes, by which the enemy might eſcape, 
to be guarded, In this extremity, Achmet pro- 
poſed to his brother to terminate their quarrel 
by ſingle combat, in order to ſpare the blood of 
their ſubjects. But Selim was determined to 
 vanquiſh, and not expoſe himſelf; he choſe ra- 
ther to oppoſe a hundred and fifty thouſand men 
againſt fifreen thouſand, than run the riſk of an 
equal combat. Achmet's little army was cut in 
pieces; himſelf having had a horſe killed under 
him, and being very corpulent, he could not 
diſengage himſelf from the expiring animal ; he 
was taken after having received ſome wounds, 
and his brother had him a on the field 

of battle, 
is This 


This was not all the blood that Selim thought 1. 15173. 


himſelf intereſted in ſhedding. The two ſons 8 
of Achmet who had fled for refuge to Perſia and sj me- 
Egypt, excited his inquietude, and furniſhed him v wick 
with a plauſible pretext to arm againſt two pow- I 
erful neighbours. The ſultan, in order not to 
have too many enemies at a time, was willing 
to confirm the ancient treaties with the European 
powers. He ſent ambaſſadors to Venice and the 
king of Hungary, as it was highly requiſite for 
him to prevent an attack in Europe, whilſt he 
ſhould be ſetting Aſia on fire, and particularly 
to preſerve the liberty of the fea, As it was yet 
doubtful which of the two powers Selim would 
attack firſt, the king of Perſia ſent him an em- 
baſſy to treat of the intereſts of Solyman, the 
eldeſt ſon of the ſtrangled prince Achmet. A- 
mong the preſents, cuſtomary on ſuch occaſions, 
the Perſians preſented, for the firſt time, the new 
Alcqran corrected by their ſecond. prophet, and 
_ of an uncommon ſize, Selim, whom the 
object of this embaſſy diſpleaſed, made the pre- 
ſents which accompanied it a pretext for giving 
vent to his hatred. He ſent in his turn ambaſ- 
ſadors to carry as preſents to the king of Perſia 
| the ancient Alcoran and the Sunna, which the 
followers of Ali don't admit. The ambaſſadors 
were likewiſe charged to preſent the Perſian 
monarch with two large maſtiffs, aſſuring him, 
that 
K k 
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E 7916 that theſe maſtiffs, well trained, ſtrangled the 
A moſt terrible lions. | 
After theſe ſymbolical declarations, the two 
Princes thought only of arming againſt each 
= other. Ichmael's kingdom contained, at that 
time, Perſia, Media, Meſopotamia, Aſſyria, and 
the further Armenia. Nevertheleſs, his forces 
were not comparable to thoſe of the Ottomans. 
Iſhmael could raiſe a hundred thouſand horſe, 
but all this cavalry was not equally well diſ- 
ciplined ; beſides, the Perſians did not underſtand 
fighting on foot, and wanted gunners and cannon. 
Their prin<i;-at defence 'confifted in the extent 
and aridity of their deſerts. For ſeveral days jour- 
ney beyond the frontiers, the road was over burn- 
ing ſands, where there were neither houſes, nor 
- proviſions, nor forage; no water any where, and no 
ſhelter from the ſcorching heat of the ſun, but 
by clouds of ſand raiſed by the wind, which 
blinded the travellers and horſes. The moun- 
tains of Armenia, a country as arid as the fron- 
tiers of Perſia, ſeparated this ſtate from the 
Ottoman empire ; ſeveral tributary ſovereigns 
divided, at that time, this poor province. | 
Aliadoulet, the moſt conſiderable of them, 
though the friend of the Turks, refuſed to join 
his troops to Selim's ; he offered him only a paſ- 
ſage, which his weakneſs did not permit him to 
refuſe. He promiſed likewiſe for his army all the 


' proviſions that this wretched country ſhould be 
able 
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able to furniſh; but his promiſes were far from KN 
ſincere. Aliadoulet, whoſe eſtates were not ſe- wn 
parated from the Ottoman empire, as they were 
from the kingdom of Perſia, by impracticable 
deſerts, was much more afraid of Selim than 
Iſhmael, All his hopes therefore were to ſee 
the Turks overcome. The Turkiſh emperor 
carried two hundred and thirty thouſand men to 
Perſia; but, in ſuch a diſtreſſing march, ſcarcity 
and the intemperature of the air were ſufficient 
to deſtroy the fineſt army, 5 

The Turks advanced along the borders of the Le. igis. 
Euphrates, and ſent on ſcouts before to examine 
the country and ſee if the Perſians were coming . 
towards them. They informed Selim that the E 
few inhabitants of this ſteril country had aban- — 
doned it, after having burnt their cottages and nit stete 


his vizier 


even the herbs that grew around; and that all the Ad 


cauſes to be 


wells were empoiſoned or filled up. On this fie b“ 


report, Camden, the new vizier, ſtrongly oppoſed gute ot 


ſoldiers in 


the army's entering theſe impracticable deſerts, Þs march 


maintaining, that there would be too much diſad- battle chat 
he has with 


vantage to make an offenſive war in ſuch a country: the Fer- 


ſians near 


if the Perſian comes to us, ſaid Camden, he will Tangisy , 
not arrive till he has ſeen three parts of his troops baztle is 

. . 8 R 4 left him» 
periſh, If he wait for you 1n his beſt provinces, 
will you engage on an equal footing, when fa- 
tigue and famine ſhall have deſtroyed halſ your 
army? Will your remaining ſoldiers be capable of 
vanquiſhing freſh and numerous troops? This ad- 


K K 2 vice, 
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pen 1534 vice, too ſage to be adopted by a prince who 
— would have nothing reſiſt him, was ſtrongly op- 


poſed by all thoſe who had intereſt to pleaſe. 


Camden, too prudent for the public good, was 
not ſufficiently ſo for his own ; his enemies ruined 
him with the emperor, who cauſed to be ſtran- 
gled, as a traitor, the only man who had dared 
tell him ſalutary truths. 

Selim entered the deſerts of Perſia, relying 
upon the proviſions promiſed him by Aliadoulet, 
king of Armenia, and on what he ſhould procure 
from his own country. But the Armenians, far 
from furniſhing him with ſuccours, intercepted 


the convoys which paſſed through their territo- 
ries ; ſo that, in leſs than fix days, this numerous 
army was reduced to the ſole reſource of ſome bitter 
fruits, which ſoon cauſed a general dyſentery. The 
ſultan was obliged to keep along the borders of 
the Euphrates, for fear of wanting water; but the 
famine which devoured his army, excited mur- 
murs, and announced to him an approaching 
revolt, when they learned that the Perſians were 
coming to engage them, Though the army was 
already diminiſhed one-third, this report reſtored 
courage to the ſoldiers. They were told that 


the Perſians, much leſs numerous than them- | 


_ ſelves, had in their retinue a great abundance 


| 


and immenſe riches. And indeed, this army, / 


compoſed entirely of cavalry, had brought pro- 


viſions on a multitude of camels, Nay, they 
wel 
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were told, that gold and precious ſtones ſparkled —— 
every where among the Perſians. The Turks —— 
thought themſelves already in poſſeſſion of theſe 

riches, and conſidered the enemy's army, leſs as 

an obſtacle to their conqueſt, than as a certain 
occaſion of enriching themſelves. It was com- 

poſed only of forty thouſand horſe, but under the 
exacteſt diſcipline, and keeping the fineſt order. 

The Perſians were armed with cimeters, arrows, 

and clubs; for, as we have already ſaid, they did 

not yet know how to found cannon, The two 
monarchs longed to engage. They joined near 
Tauris, the firſt Perſian town in the plain of 

- Calderan, 

The famiſhed Turks were not leſs defirous than 
their emperor of coming to action. As ſoon as 
Selim ſaw the Perſians in ſight, he ſent and ſum- 
moned them to give up Solyman; on their re- 
fuſal, he ranged his troops in order of battle, 
always placing in the front the corps on which 
he leaſt depended, reſerving his ſpahis, janiſ- 
ſaries, and artillery, for the moment, when 
the Perſians, drunk with carnage, ſhould think 
themſelves victorious. The policy of the Turks, 
particularly that of Selim, did not ſufficiently 
value human blood. This prince, without con- 
ſidering that a man taken at hazard may become a 
brave warrior by long uſage and ſtrict diſcipline, 
thinking ſtill leſs, that the man who is but an 


indifferent ſoldier, may be uſeſul in cultivating 
| land 
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E +1514 land and for population, ſaw only in the multi- 
— tude of national forces, levied in haſte to increaſe 


his army, victims whom he offered to the dangers 
of war, whilſt he reſerved his good troops for im- 
portant occaſions. In effect, at the battle of 
Tauris, the Perſians at firſt made a great ſlaugh- 
ter; but when their ſquadrons ſeparated to pur- 
ſue thoſe who fled, the janiſſaries and ſpahis fell 
in order on their diſperſed troops. The artillery 
of the Turks, well ſerved, reached them at a 
great diſtance, The ſquadrons being broken, 


the ſpahis took advantage of the diſorder, and 
attacked, with their long lances, thoſe who had 


loſt their ranks. Never was there a more bloody 


battle; the Perſians did not flee *till after hav- 
ing ſeen ſixteen thouſand of their troops periſh, 


They had killed more than forty thouſand of the 
Turks; but this immenſe loſs did nor prevent 
Selim's gaining the day. He charged at the 
head of the janiſſaries the efforts of this brave 
ſoldiery decided the victory. The troops were 
too much fatigued to purſue thoſe who fled, and 
indeed, it would have been dangerous to engage 


in deſerts full of rocks and defilés againſt na- 


tional troops. 


The Turks, after having led themſelves 
with booty, entered the town of Tauris, which 


made no reſiſtance. At firſt the ſpoils dazzled 
the vanquiſhers; they ſaw nothing on the field 


of battle but arms well wrought, incruſtated with 
gold 
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gold, and ornamented with precious ſtones, tents lic., GC igrls 
lined with the fineſt ſilks, rich clothes, women 2 
of uncommon beauty, who had followed their 
huſbands or maſters to the war, and frighted 
horſes, covered with the ſuperbeſt trappings, 
brought back by hunger to the places where they 
faw men. Theſe riches and the pillage of Tauris 
occupied for ſome time the avidity of the Turks; 
but all the 'gold and pearls of the Eaſt could not 
furniſh them with ſuſtenance ; the ſcarcity be- 
came more and more dreadful. Theſe conquerors, 
loaded with booty, who ſaw their army more 
than half reduced, after having a long time 
combated hunger, were afraid of finking under 
it themſelves. | 
When the ſultan gave out that he meant to pe- 
netrate into Perſia to ſeek proviſions, the revolt 
became general; the principal officers of the 
Janiffaries and ſpahis declared, that they could 
not anſwer for their troops, and that, if he would 
be obeyed, he muſt turn back. 

The imperious Selim dreaded the conſequen- gans 
ces of his obſtinacy : convinced of the impoſ- wanted e 


netrate 


ſibility of penetrating into Perſia at the head of — 


an army of which he was no longer maſter, he e 
retook the road to Armenia, deferring the pu- — 
niſhment of the mutineers *till circumſtances 
ſhould furniſh him with an opportunity: his 
thoughts were employed on another project of 
vengeance, 


King 
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hq King Aliadoulet, who, after having promifed 
— to furniſh the ſultan's army on the confines of 
Perſia with proviſions, had, on the contrary, inter- 
cepted the convoys which he drew from his own 
dominions, was become the object of Selim's 
reſentment... Moreover, his projects on Perſia 
ſeemed to require him to conquer Armenia, 
which was nearer the Ottoman empire, leſs arid 
than the country on which it borders, and the 
conqueſt of which ſhould neceſſarily render eaſier 
= the invaſion that he meditated in the empire of 
| © the ſophi; but his army had never had ſo much 
zz want of repoſe; he croſſed Armenia without 
4 committing any act of hoſtility, and returned 
| to his own dominions for winter quarters. 
or 2 1 The emperor employed himſelf, during this in- 
| He raiſes ter val, in repairing the immenſe loſſes that his vic- 
= daring te £Ories had cauſed him. And indeed, the exact re- 
1 winter. view of his army convinced him, that he had paid 
4 too dearly for very trifling advantages: he raiſed 
new levies, and employed in diſciplining his troops 
= the time intended for their repoſe. The moun- 
tainous and difficult province of Armenia became 
22 a neceſſary barrier to obtain. The kingdom 
33 of Aliadoulet comprehended mount Taurus, and 
a long chain of other mountains extending from 
the confines of Amaſia to mount Amant, and to 
the further extremities of Caramania. Theſe 
people, who inhabited only ſimple cottages, were 
more proper for pillaging than fighting. By 
the 
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the courſe of time, neceſſity had united them, J-C 1515+ 
and they had elected a king for all theſe moun- — 
tains, the paſtures of which nouriſhed a great 
number of wild animals, particularly horſes well 
formed to bear fatigue. 

Selim took the field in the beginning of the - 
ſpring. Aliadoulet aſſembled the few ſoldiers that 
he could oppoſe to this numerous army, and who 
were apparently ſufficient to guard defiles with. 
Fifteen thouſand horſe, and about the ſame num- seum 
ber of infantry, compoſed all the Armenian himſelf 


forces. Their military talents were confined to — 
climbing mountains with agility, in order to get 2 f 
out of the reach of the enemy, or attacking troops Tr mg 1 
inferior in number. The ſultan ſoon repented e  *Þ 
of having brought two hundred thouſand men to gu. 6 
a war, where he could not employ fifty thouſand : 


in this ſituation he reſolved to remain encamped 
on the confines of Armenia, and ſend his beſt 
troops againſt theſe mountaineers, whom it was 
requiſite to purſue rather than to fight. He de- 
tached Sinan baſhaw with forty thouſand men, 
twenty thouſand of which were ſpahis, and twenty 
thouſand janiſſaries. Theſe laſt attacked the 
defiles, and ſoon ſucceeded in routing men who 
neither kept their ranks nor fought together. 
The remainder of the campaign became a con- 
tinual chaſe, The caverns and tops of moun- 
tains were the only places of defence that theſe 


fugitive people had. They burnt their cottages 
1.1 and 
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[:C- A. and deſolated the country, in order to render it 
w— impratticable for an army; but the perſeverance 
and bravery of the Turkiſh ſoldiers overcame 
the agility of the Armenians. In leſs than ſix 
weeks, which the fatigue and famine rendered 
very diſtreſſing, they deſtroyed all Aliadoulet's 
army. This prince himſelf was ſurpriſed in a 
cavern with all his children; they were conducted 
before Selim, who, after having reproached him 
with his perfidy, cauſed all this unfortunate family 
to be put to death. 
The emperor reduced all the conquered coun- 
try to the ſubjection of Alibeg, a Perſian lord 
who had put himſelf under the protection of the 
Porte; but he made him king only of a deſert. 
He diſtributed a number of timars in this deſo- 
lated country, of which the paſture and horſes 
had hitherto made the principal riches. In the 
project which Selim had always had of conquer- 
ing Perſia, it was highly requiſite for him to 
render Armenia fertile, as much to aſſiſt the 
Turkiſh armies, who would have to traverſe arid 
deſerts, as to repeople by degrees this vaſt coun- 
try, where nature ſeemed to be more miſerable. 
than elſewhere. But the warlike Ottomans count 
leſs the number of men, than the extent of the 
country that they reduce, and the timars which 
they diſtribute in their conqueſts continue in the 
ſame devaſtatiqn as the army leaves them; theſe 
precarious 


precarious poſſeſſions are an obſtacle to the fer- 2 
tility of the country. — 


The deſtruction of Armenia had coſt the ſultan ye tries in 


vain to 


but few ſoldiers and little time. His troops were carry his 


troops to 


quite freſh: and being maſter of the country in his peda. On 


his return 


rear, he thought he could enter Perſia at a much ,,c,,qm. 
greater advantage than the preceding year. But, —_— 
as ſoon as the janiſſaries knew his deſign, they te 3 
all exclaimed, that they would not return to of _ Py 
theſe arid ſands, where they had only to war with 

famine and the elements. The ſpahis refuſed to 

mount their horſes, unleſs it were to return to 
Europe; at length the moſt abſolute of monarchs 

ſaw himſelf conſtrained to obey his army. The 

news of the death of Solyman, the fon of Ach- 

met, who, as we have ſeen, had found an aſylum 

in Perſia, and had raiſed up that nation againſt 

the murderer of his father, did not conſole Selim 

for the diſobedience of his army. This prince 

was greatly exaſperated, becauſe, during the cries 

of rebellion, he had heard the name of his ſon 
Solyman mentioned. The example which he 
himſelf had given the heir to the throne, threw 

him into the greateſt perplexity. After the diſ- 
perſion of the army, the greateſt part of which he 

left in Aſia, the emperor returned to his ſeraglio 

at Conſtantinople, which he fortified every way 

by ſeveral batteries; the janiſſaries that were to 


enter the city he brought acroſs the ſea, and then 
L12 left 


260. 


2 f. left them outſide the gates, declaring, that he ng 
longer regarded them but as rebels. This con- 


- 
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duct had more effect on theſe troops, than if 
Selim had undertaken to puniſh them. They 
ſaw themſelves outſide the walls, without pay, 
and without veſſels to repaſs the ſtraits, The 
eyes of the divan were open on their proceedings: 
they had not Solyman to place at their head; the 


fire of the rebellion was extinguiſhed. They pre- 


ſented themſelves in great number at the gates 
of Conſtantinople with white rods in their hands, 


the only arms that they bore, and which they {till 


carry during peace, crying mercy, and aſking 
forgiveneſs, This was preciſely what Selim had 
expected. The janiſſaries ſoon offered to deliver 
to the emperor thoſe who had encouraged them 


to revolt. On the hopes that Sinan baſhaw 


gave them that the ſultan might be prevailed on 
to pardon their mutiny, they brought the ſame 
day ſeveral of their chiefs, loaded with chains, 
who were beheaded before the gates of the city. 
Afrer ſome executions of this kind, Selim per- 
mitted the janiſſaries to return to their odas, 
and cauſed their uſual pay to be diſtributed to 
them. Prince Solyman, who had been for ſome 
time believed the ſoul of this faction, though he 


Was not with the army, went and juſtified him- 


ſelf to the emperor, who only wiſhed to be 
aſſured of his innocence, 


Selim, 


$M: 2:20: 57 1 


Selim, without going out of his ſeraglio, wreſt- — 51h, 
ed a province from the Perſians, The people — 


The Diar- 
of . Meſopotamia, now called Diarbekar, were bekarians 
3 a ſhake off 
in ſubjection to the king of Perſia, They had che pecan 

; 5 ke, and 
received the ancient Alcoran under the govern- {rack 


themſelves 


ment of the Abbaſian caliphs, and Iſhmael was the Gr. 
tormenting them with the new opinions of the mnen- 


pire, under 


ſect of Ali. Theſe people, become miſerable, r. ches 
thought they could ſhake off a yoke impoſed nc. 
on them by a foreign garriſon ; they plotted in 
filence, after which they wrote to the Turkiſh 
emperor, that, if his highneſs would receive the 
Diarbekarians under his protection, and permit 
them to chooſe a prince who ſhould pay him 
tribute and acknowledge him for high ſovereign, 
they only aſked his approbation, to drive out the 
Perſians. This propoſition appeared ſo favor- 
able to Selim, that for ſome time he had a ſuſ- 
picion of its concealing a ſnare; but he ſoon 
learned, .that the people of the Diarbekar, in 
attending his anſwer, had executed their project. 
Thoſe, who were at the head of this conſpiracy, 
had counterfeited the ſeal of the king of Perſia, 
and conveyed to the ſatrap, who commanded 
the troops, a falſe order to retire with all his 
garriſon to the confines of another province, for - 
operations which the ſophi would explain to him 
himſelf, The ſatrap obeyed, leaving in the 
capital and the other places a very ſmall number a 
of ſoldiers. As ſoon as the Diarbekarians knew | 

that 
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Ee that their oppreſſors were at a diſtance, they 
— ſlaughtered the feeble garriſon which was left 
them; they choſe from among them a. prince 
called Mahomet-Beg, and declared themſelves 
tributary to the Ottoman empire. Karakhan 
(that was the name of the Perſian ſatrap) 
having diſcovered the impoſition, endeavoured 
to recover the Diarbekar by. force; but the 
troops which had been ſufficiently ſtrong to 
oppreſs this province and keep it in obedience 
to the Perſian, were not enough to recover it. 
The war became bloody, but always to the ad- 
vantage of the rebels. The following year, the 


_ emperor of the Turks furniſhed his new ſubjects 


with ſuccours, which aſſiſted them in driving 
out entirely thoſe whom they regarded as their 
tyrants, and which irrevocably attached them to 
the Ottoman power. 


Senn tas Selim believed himſelf indebted to 5 


2 mind to 


extermi- for this conqueſt, without conſidering, that it 
te th X 

Ehritians, Was the perſecution of the Perſians, rather than 

ters dd the Sunna, which had brought it under his go- 


means to 


5... vernment. In order to thank God for his ſuc- 


>= #92 ceſs, he reſolved to perſecute in his name, We 


have obſerved, that at the taking of Conſtanti- 

nople, Mahomet II. reſerved the churches of 
one entire quarter for the worſhip of the Chril- 

tians. The ſultan ſaw with grief theſe ſtone 

edifices, ſo rare at Conſtantinople, occupied by 
thole whom he 0 Infidels; he was irritated, 

that, 
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that, under his eyes, a people of ſlaves ſhould dare 10.14. 


l ; eg · 923: 
ſhew a horror for his prophet, and treat him a 
an impoſtor. In a fit of zeal, he ſent for the 

mufti or chief of the religion, After the em- 

peror, this is the perſon moſt revered in the 

empire, Whenever the monarch wants to make 

ſome conſiderable change, he procures a ſentence 

from this prieſt, called a fetfa, becauſe, as there 

is no other written law in Turkey than the Al- 

coran, the fetfa, which paſſes for an interpretation 

of this pretended divine book, gives a mark of 
divinity to the edict of the prince. Selim pub- 

licly demanded of the mufti, which would be 

moſt agreeable to God, to conquer all the Chriſ- 

tian territories, and to procure, by impoſts, the 

riches of theſe Infidels, in order to apply them to 

the glory of Iſlamiſm, or to convert to the Ma- 

hometan faith a great number of theſe abuſed 
vretches. The chief of the religion replied, 

without heſitating, that, as the Chriſtians could 
not hope for ſalvation in the law of Jeſus Chriſt, 
it would be much more meritorious before God, 
to convert ſeveral of them to the truth and to the 
lawful worſhip, than to oppreſs the whole. Then 
the emperor, ſending for the caimacan, or grand 
vizier's lieutenant, in that quality governor of 
Conſtantinople, ordered him to take immediately 
all the churches from the Chriſtians, convert 
them into moſques, and publiſh in Conſtantino- 


ple, that all the followers of Teſus Chriſt were to 
get. 
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Fe. 1517: get themſelves-circumciſed and take the turbar, 
W— within a limited time, upon pain of death, 
Selim left Conſtantinople immediately, in order 
to give the caimacan an opportunity of exe- 
cuting his orders, for this officer has no autho- 
rity in the city but in the abſence of the grand 
ſeignior. This decree, viſibly contrary to the 
letter, even to the meaning of the Alcoran, 
greatly afflifted the viziers and the mufti, who 
never had dreamed that an improper uſe would he 
I made of his fetfa, but who was not ſufficiently 
1 courageous to explain it. The grand vizier Ali 
N baſhaw was ſenſible how prejudicial this falſe 
zeal would be to the ſtate, by the quantity of 
blood that it would cauſe to be ſpilt, and the 
number of Greek and Latin Chriſtians, all credi- 
table merchants or induſtrious artiſans, whom it 
would oblige to leave the empire. Ali baſhaw 
ſecretly directed the Greek patriarch, how to 
conduct himſelf when the caimacan ſhould ſig- 
nify the grand ſeignior's order to him. This 
patriarch, who, as we have ſeen, received from 
the emperor the inveſtiture of his church, by 
the paſtoral ſtaff and the ring, replied to the 
chiau, charged with the execution,. that he ap- 
pealed from the order of the caimacan to his 
highneſs himſelf. | 
The mufti, conſulted on this anſwer, aſſured 
Selim, who was at that time at Adrianople, that 


he could not refuſe to hear the patriarch. The 
latter 
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latter was ſent for and introduced into the divan, J-C- 12. 
accompanied by ſeveral Greek prieſts, in preſence —— 
of the mufti and all the baſhaws of the bench. | 
After having bowed three times to the earth at 
the foot of the throne, he ſaid, with a modeſt, 
confident tone, that the order ſignified to the 
Chriſtians had been ſurpriſed from his highneſs, 
ſince it wounded the juſtice and text of the Alcoran; 

_ that at the time of the taking of Conſtantinople, 

Mahomet II. the grandfather of the emperor, had 
ſolemnly permitted the Greeks the free exerciſe 
of their religion, provided they paid tribute ; 
that he had granted them the excluſive right of 
all the churches which they ſtill poſſeſſed in vir- 
tue of this royal grant; that with reſpe& to the 
apoſtacy required of all the Chriſtians, it was 
not only contrary to the promiſe of Mahomet II. 
but manifeſtly interdicted by the text of the 
Alcoran, of which he quoted the words: That 
no one ſhall be forced to follow the religion of 
Mahomet from the time that he fhall have attained 
the age of diſcretion, provided he pays annually, by 
way of tribute, thirteen drachms of pure filver. 

The patriarch having called the mufti to wit- 
neſs the accuracy of the quotation and the true 
meaning of the words, the defterdar effendi, 
who was his oppoſer, was obliged to acknowledge 
it; but he defied the patriarch to ſhew the act 
which ceded' the propriety of the churches to 
him. The prelate acknowledged, that the paper 

Mm demanded 
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Or 8 had been conſumed in a fire, bue he 


— produced three janiſſaries, each more than a hun- 
dred years old, who affirmed their having been 
witneſſes of the promiſe made by Mahomet II. 
"Notwithſtanding this teſtimony, the emperor, 
who envied the Chriſtians their ſtone churches, 
ordered that they ſhould be converted into 

— moſques ; that the Giaures* ſhould preſerve the 
free exerciſe of their religion, agreeably to the 
law of Mahomet, and that they ſhould be at li- 
berty to build churches of wood, to ſupply the 
loſs of thoſe that were taken from them. 

War aim The martial Selim could not remain inactive. 


the Mam- ; . . 
clue, He was not ignorant of the danger of leaving 


Ger 24. his troops in that ſituation; beſides, Egypt of- 
Elea in fered a vaſt field to his ambition. The ſoudan 
vs be Gauri, ſovereign of the Mammelukes, had, as 
Joſes nexr well as the king of Perſia, harboured one of 
the ſons of Achmet. Though this prince was 
dead, as well as his brother, the ſultan bore a 
much ſtronger reſentment of it in his heart, be- 
cauſe the revenge might be uſeful and glorious. 
The relation of the war, which overturned the 
throne of the Mammelukes, has been written by 
a Turk, an eye witneſs, who executed the office 
of cadileſker or provoſt in Selim's army. We 
ſhall principally follow this author, whoſe details 
appear to us to wear the face of truth.] The 
reader 


Tbe Turks call all the Chriſtians, Jews, and generally all thoſe whe 
are not Muſſulmen, by this name. 
The manuſcript is depoſited in the king of France's library. 


Ek Ei I. 


reader muſt remember that the Mahometan reli- $2 
gion does not permit arms to be borne, without 


reaſon, againſt thoſe of the ſame belief. A pretext 
therefore was neceſſary atleaſt,for the grand ſeignior 
to attack the Mammeluke Muſſulmen, Sunnites 
like the Turks, and he took care not to be want- 
ing in that formality, The retreat of his nephew, 
who was lately dead in Egypt, could no longer 
ſerve his purpoſe; but, knowing there was a recent 
treaty between Perſia and Egypt, he publiſhed, 
that he was going to make new efforts againſt 
the corrupters of the Mahometen law. He ſent 
a conſiderable corps acroſs the ſtraits, who, under 
the orders of Sinan baſhaw, took the road to 
Caramania. The Mammelukes, informed of 
this motion, not knowing whether the Turks in- 
tended to attack the Perſians or them, marched 
a large body of cavalry towards Aleppo; this 
was what Selim wanted. On this intelligence, 
he made the mufti ſpeak, who, on the pretended 
doubts of the emperor, publiſhed a fetfa, the 
ſenſe of which was, thatin all caſes it 1s permitted 
to repel the aggreſſor. The ſultan immediately 
placed himſelf ar the head of an army, and, 


having paſſed the ſtraits, haſtened to join_the” 


troops commanded by Sinan baſhaw. The two 
diviſions when united formed a body of a hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand men; this was three times 
as many as ſultan Guari had, who conducted 
himſelf to the war a cavalry in good order and 
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4. _ well diſciplined. Notwithſtanding the ſmallneſs 
— of his number, he could have manceuvred, with 
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advantage, in a country interſected by rivulets 
and dikes, which the horſes of the Mammelukes 
leaped eaſily, Some of Gauri's generals adviſed 
him to draw the numerous army of Selim, by 
continual retreats, into the deſerts of Egypt, 
where they would have been inſenſibly deſtroyed 
by fatigue and famine, But the fatal deſtiny of 
the Egyptian monarch made him place his con- 
ſidence in traitors; they perſuaded him, that the 
addreſs and agility of his horſemen would eaſily 
deſtroy heavy troops crowded upon one another, 
The ſultan ot Egypt offered battle in the plains 
of Aleppo to the Turkiſh emperor, who ardently 
wiſhed to come to action: the firſt charges of 
the Mammelukes made great flaughter ; they 
managed their horſes in ſuch a manner, that, 
after having ſucceeded in the thruſts they made, 
they eluded thoſe of the enemy. The ſpahis, 
as brave as they, were neither ſo active nor well 
exerciſed ; but the volleys of muſket- ſhot of the 
janiſſaries ſoon cauſed this advantage to vaniſh. 
Theſe infantry, by firing at the horſes, were ſure 
to diſmount all that came in their way. The 
Mammelukes, on foot, no longer knew how to 
make uſe of their long lances, which became a bur- 
den in their hands, Caitbek and Gazelbek, two 
of ſultan Gauri's lieutenants, who had in a manner 
obliged him to engage, deſerted to the enemy, 

Each 
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each at the head of the corps that he commanded. 2 
This perfidy decided the victory againſt the —.— 
Mammelukes: their ſovereign, overcome with 
grief and rage, precipitated himſelf, ſword in 
hand, on the broken ſquadrons of the ſpahis, 
where he made a terrible carnage, loudly calling 
on Selim, who was directing elſewhere the attacks 
of the janiſſaries. At length the Egyptian mo- 
narch loſt his powers; after having blunted his 
ſword, his horſe fell under him, overcome with 
fatigue and pierced with wounds. The unfor- 
tunate ſoudan, who had killed more than forty 
men with his own hand, died with fatigue and 
rage on the field of battle, without having re- 
ceived a ſingle wound, as the Turks wanted to 
take him alive, The Turkiſh cannon completed 
the defeat. The Mammelukes eſcaped by flight, 
as it was too late for Selim to think of purſuing 
them. The field of battle was lefr him, covered 
with eleven thouſand of the enemy; this victory 
coſt the ſultan only two thouſand men, and pro- 
cured him all Syria, The next morning, at 
break of day, the citizens of Aleppo carried the 
keys of their town to the vanquiſher, Though 
Selim was ſuch a barbarian, he conceived that 
clemency and juſtice would ſecure him his new 
conqueſt, much better than force of arms, Theſe 
people, for near three hundred years, had groaned 
under the power of the Mammelukes, who re- 
garded them only as ſlaves, enjoying the work of 


their 
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{ their hands, of their commerce, and of their 
— induſtry, without ever admitting to the offices 
| of ſtate, or even to the army, any but foreigners 
like themſelves. a 
sehm en- The grand ſeignior, according to the uſage of 
70, and k. the Turks, ordered caftans or precious veſts to 


po, and ſe- 


den of be diſtributed to the deputies of Aleppo. Hav- 


towns of 


ABer s ing entered the town, he forbade, under ſevere 


ther as a 


Bag tba Pains, the committing of any diforder, The 
> conque- Friday he aſſiſted at the moſque, where he heard 
himſelf publicly prayed for as ſovereign of Syria. 
In a tranſport of gratitude, he loudly promiſed 
the Syrians to treat them always as his faithful 

ſubjects, and cauſed the iman who had pro- 
nounced the prayers, to be inveſted with a pre- 

cious veſt, even before he was come down from 

the pulpit, He diſtributed, gratifications and 

alms'to the prieſts and the indigeat. This mild- 

neſs, though affected, ſecured and multiplied his 

conqueſts, Tripoli, Baruth, Sidon, and Antioch, 

opened their gates and earneſtly deſired Otto- 

man garrifons. Selim advanced into Syria, as a 

peaceable king who takes poſſeſſion of the throne 

which nature has given him, not like. a con- 

queror, His troops ſeemed to honor his march 

rather than ſecure it. The inhabitants of Da- 

maſcus ſent deputies againft their new maſter, 

who received them with the fame favor as he had 

 fſhewn to thoſe of Aleppo, Their requeſt was 
read twice in preſence of the emperor, who 

granted 
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granted it without changing any thing, and he E 
went to paſs the winter in their city, The 
prince, wiſhing likewiſe to gain the affection of 
the people by exterior acts of religion, had hoſ- 
pitals built in the moſt conſiderable towns of 
Syria, and aſſigned lands for their ſupport. He 
ordered prayers for the proſperity of his reign 
and the preſervation of his conqueſts, He 
founded public ſchools, where children were to 
be brought up at the expence of the ſtate: in - 
fine, intereſt, which often ſubdues nature, made 
for ſome time a wiſe and gracious king of the 
ferocious Selim; but this change could not be 
of long duration. | | 
The ſultan, after having enjoyed his new ſove- 1. 0. 1518. 
reignty ſeveral months, meditated the conqueſt Hege 90 
of another ſtill more conſiderable. The Mam- 
melukes, retired to the extremity of Egypt, 
ſeemed to wait for Selim to come and drive them 
out. Notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the winter, 
the emperor of the Turks prepared every thing 
for this conqueſt. As he was giving orders, in his 
council, for his march towards Paleſtine, one of his 
baſhaws had the boldneſs to aſk him, when he 
thought he ſhould arrive at Grand Cairo. Selim, 
ſo popular among the Syrians, anſwered this in- 
diſcreet queſtioner: * That will be when it ſhall 

« pleaſe God; but for thee, my will is, that thou 
| © remain here,” and he immediately ordered 

kim to be ſtrangled, » The Turks learned, before 
| they 
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— 1 oa they left Damaſcus, that the Mammelukes had 
Wo elected a ſucceſſor to the unfortunate Gauri. He 
was called Tumambei, and had been grand 
diador, or lieutenant general. The grand ſeignor 
immediately ordered adetachment, under the com- 
mandof Sinan baſhaw, to advance towards the town 

of Gaza, which is at the entrance of the iſthmus 

of Egypt. As Sinan was waiting there for. the reſt 

of the army, fifteen thouſand Mammelukes came 

to meet him, and encamped near Gaza, The 
misfortunes of theſe troops had not broken their 
courage: the Mammelukes, perſuaded, that, fo 

- far, they had been overpowered only by number, 
thought themſelves always ſuperior by their va- 

jour and the celerity of their manœuvres. Sinan 
baſhaw commanded, at the moſt, about thirteen 
thouſand men, all janiſſaries or ſpahis, the choice 

of the Turkiſh army; not having leſs confidence 

than the Mammelukes, he reſolved to go and 

fight them; he left his ſick in Gaza, without a 
garriſon, or even a guard, becauſe he would not 
weaken the corps which he commanded, already 

Suan ba, inferior in number. He had hardly left the 
thaw s town, when the inhabitants of Gaza, perſuaded 
corps of that the Turks were retreating, unmercifully 
Jukes rear maſſacred their ſick, and ſent to the Mammeluke 
camp, to aſſure them, that the enemy fled before 

them. This intelligence was preſently contra- 

_ dicted by Sinan baſliaw's army appcaring in fight. 

The Mammelukes, who had not their ſoudan at 

their 


Ii I, 


their head, prepared however to give the enemy J 


a good reception. The two armies were in bat- 
tle in an inſtant, and engaged with. equal fury; 
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the victory was a long time doubtful; each corps 


gave ground and rallied by turns. The Mam- 
melukes approached the battalions of janiſſa- 
ries amidſt a ſmart fire of muſket ſhot; they 
knocked the infantry on the head with their 
clubs, always expoſed to the cavalry ; but bat- 
talions well cloſed, thick ſet with pikes, and from 
the middle of which iſſued a continual fire, muſt 
needs vanquith in the end light unſteady troops, 
whoſe attacks were more uncertain, and who 


preſented more front to the enemy; The artillery 
augmented the ſlaughter; the lances of the ſpahis 


pierced all thoſe that the janiſſaries had thrown 
into diforder; the deſpair of the Mammelukes 
expoſed them a long time to the cruelty of their 
vanquiſhers, At length, after having loſt three 
parts of their army, they abandoned the field of 
battle to the Turks, who had purchaſed the vic- 
tory by the blood of two thouſand janiſſaries, 
a thouſand ſpahis, and a great many brave chiefs, 
Sinan baſhaw paſſed the end of the day and the 
night in railing trophies. The heads of the van- 
quiſhed fixed on palm trees, and their arms 
heaped in pyramids, offered an agreeable ſpec- 
tacle to theſe barbarians, whoſe arms had de- 
ſtroyed ſo many of the human ſpecies, 


Nn 


At : 
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E. gd. At break of day they returned to Gaza. This 

— town was not in a ſituation to make the leaſt re- 

ſiſtance. The baſhaw revenged, by ſacking their 

town, the blood of the ſmall number of ſick that 

the Egyptians had maſſacred. The Turks found 

a great deal of riches there. The operations of 

the campaign, which were but juſt commenced, 

not leaving them the time to ſell or carry their 

| ſlaves away with them, they maſſacred all thoſe 

« from whom they could not reap any benefit, and 

| | remained in this town, become a deſert, to wait 

* for the main body of the army. Selim learned 

that he was vanquiſher before he had begun the 

campaign; this ſucceſs whetting his courage, he 

haſtened to take the different corps from their 

quarters, in order to join a freſh army to victo- 

rious troops. During the march from Damaſcus 

5 to Gaza, the emperor, either through curioſity, 
im goes l : | 

to lere or a deſire of diſplaying to the eyes of the peo- 

joins the ple exterior practices of religion, reſolved to viſit 


— Jeruſalem: he went thither at the head of a feeble 


=, mama eſcort, not being afraid of a ſurpriſe in a country 
which the Mammelukes had abandoned, He 
performed a number of religious acts in this 

Holy city, revered almoſt as much by the Maho- 
metans as the Chriſtians. The moſque, called 

iN the temple of Solomon, was the principal object 
84 of his curioſity. Selim ſacrificed a ſheep there; 
6; he diſtributed a great many alms during the three 
days that he paſſed at Jeruſalem, after which he 
| went 
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went and rejoined his army a little way from 2 7 
Gaza. Sinan baſhaw received his emperor at tage 
gates of this ruined town, at the head of the troops 
with which he had gained the battle, The ſultan 
loaded his general, and thoſe who accompanied 
him, with the encomiums that their victory me- 
rited, He. eſtabliſhed his quarters in Gaza, and, 
a few days after, reviewed his army, which he 
found full of impatience to penetrate into Egypt, 
The road from Gaza to Grand Cairo 1s one con- 
tinued looſe, ſandy, burning ſoil, almoſt im- 
practicable for an army, on account of the clouds 
of duſt which the march of the ſoldiers muſt 
neceſſarily raiſe in the air, which blinds the men 
and horſes, ſtops the reſpiration, and corrupts the 
proviſions, which are moreover exceedingly ſcarce 
in the deſerts of Africa; the ſmall quantity of 
rain which falls, not being ſufficient always to 
fill ſome ciſterns, the ſole reſource of travellers, 
But nature ſeemed to conſpire for Selim, Ever 
ſince the arrival of the Ottoman army in the 
plains of. Gaza, a plentiful rain had beaten down 
the clouds of ſand, conſolidated the earth, and 
furniſhed a quantity of water ſufficient for the 
march of the army. The freſhneſs of the air 
had tempered the rays of the ſun; thus this 
march, which had been expected to be fatal to 
the weakeſt, and trying for all, was but a play 
for ſoldiers already vanquiſhers, and who expect- 
ed to march to certain conqueſts, On the arrival 
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= 9 of the Turks within ſix miles of Grand Cairo, 
— near a place called Ridania, in a large, level plain, 
they met the army of Tumambei. The ſoudan 
commanded forty thouſand Mammelukes, the 
remains of that brave foldiery, whom misfortune 
only irritated, and who were determined to re- 
cover Egypt, or periſh in the attempt. Cazeli, 
the lieutenant of the Mammelukes, who had 
commanded at the laſt defeat, longed to revenge 


his diſaſter, and repair the honor of his arms. 


He meets The largeneſs of the place permitting what 


the Mam- 


melukes. Order of battle the two armies might like, the 
Battle of 2 


Rida Mammelukes, who expected victory only from 
where the 2 : p 

latter are their deſpair, attacked all together in a lingle 

rack and with one common effort. The firſt 

onſet was terrible and advantageous for the 

Mammelukes, as it had been in almoſt all their 

battles, Tumambei's orders were, to ſtrike at 

all the chiefs of the troops and the officers of 

diſtinction. In the beginning of the battle, the 

brave Sinan baſhaw periſhed by the hands of 

Gazeli; but his blood was dearly purchaſed by 

the Mammelukes. The janiffaries, penetrated 

with grief at ſeeing their general fall, eagerly 

endeavoured to revenge him. Without entering 

into particulars en which hiſtorians always differ, 

we ſhall content ourſelves with ſaying, that, after 

a terrible ſlaughter on both ſides, Tumambei or- 

dered the retreat to be ſounded in order to fave 

the Jaſt hope of the Mammelukes ; that this re- 

treat 
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creat was made with more order than could have B 7 = 
been expected from a beaten army, though he 
| left on the field of battle the few pieces of cannon 
that he had, which the Mammelukes had never 
well known the uſe of. The implacable Selim 
ordered all the wounded to be maſſacred, ſacri- 
ficing-them, as he ſaid, to the manes of Sinan 
baſhaw, and he paſſed the night on the field of 
battle in order to enjoy this bloody ſpectacle, 
Meanwhile, Tumambei retired to Grand Cairo; They flee 
but to add co the diſgrace, this town, without 282 
walls or ditches, offered only a heap of defence. Suche 
leſs houſes. The loſſes which the Mammelukes 
had juſt had, left them but little hope; they had 
only to periſh with their empire, and find an 
honorable ſepulchre in the principal town of their 
dominions. They reſolved to form barricades at 
the entrance of every ſtreet, to fortify themſelves 
in the houſes, and to dig ditches which they 
filled with ſtakes ſharpened and pointed with 
iron, covered over ſlightly, which formed ſnares, 
into which whole battalions might tumble with- 
out having perceived them. The citizens, the 
ſlaves, the ſons of the Mammelukes, even the 
women, all were become ſoldiers. The Turks 
thought to enter eaſily a town without defence; 
but they had never found any where a more ob- 
ſtinate reſiſtance than in the ſtreets of Grand 
Cairo; they entered the city without having an 
idea of the ſort of combat to which they were 
going 
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2 1878. - going to be expoſed. The brave Mammelukes, 
rar who no longer thought of defending their lives, 


fought like deſperate men ; every thing became 
arms in their hands, whilſt the citizens, from the 
windows and tops of the houſes, threw down on 
the Turks, ſtones, tiles, utenſils, iron work, in 
ſhort every thing they were capable of rolling on 
the enemy, and poured on them floods of boiling 


dil. They fought in the ſtreets in this manner 


for three Jays and three nights, the Mammelukes 
not fearing to expoſe themſelves to death, pro- 
vided they could ſucceed in giving it. The 
vanquiſhers offered quarter, but they were an- 


| ſwered only by blows with clubs. Selim ſaw 


two baſhaws cruſhed: to pieces by his fide with 
large ſtones, on which he ordered the town to 
be ſet on fire, The order was executed in ſeve- 
ral places at the ſame inſtant. -This alone was 
capable of augmenting the conſternation and 
laughter. Whilſt the Egyptians were vainly en- 
deavouring to extinguiſh the fire, precipitating 
themſelves from the middle of the flames into 
the ſtreets, and every where meeting death in 
trying to avoid it, the remains of the Mamme- 
lukes eſcaped from a place which they could no 
longer defend. They carried with them their 
king, paſſed the Nile, and went to the number 
of five thouſand men to intrench themſelves in 
the country of Saretta. Selim, maſter of Grand 
Cairo, was not equally ſo of the flames, which con- 

ſumed 
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ſumed whole ſtreets under his eyes, ſpite of all his [:C f N 
efforts to extinguiſh them. When he had at length "ng | 


reduced Grand Cairo, ruined and deſerted, under 

his power, it was requiſite to complete the con- 

queſt of the Mammelukes, who ſtill exiſted in a 

corner of Egypt. He ſent to ſummon Tumambei 

to ſurrender, promiſing him the ſangiacate of 

Grand Cairo, and all his people their lives. ; 
The Mammelukes, who had no dependance on Selim has 


the reſt of 
the promiſes of the Turkiſh emperor, and full of the Mam 

meiuces » 
reſentment for all his cruelties, cauſed the two purſued. 

Their ſou- 
chiaus, whom he had ſent to them, to be ſtran- dan is ta- 


ken and 


gled. The news of this violation of the law of put to 

nations was a pretext for Selim to give himſelf 

up to all his barbarity. But, not chooſing to 

go in perſon againſt a handful of deſperate fel- 

lows, he ſent twenty thouſand men, ſpahis and 

janiſſaries, under the command of the vizier 

Muſtapha Kirlou, to force their intrenchments. 

This laſt combat was as obſtinate as thoſe that 

had preceded it. The Mammelukes, after hav- 

ing fold dearly their lives, were almoſt all left 

dead on the field of battle. Tumambei threw 

down his arms and fled in diſguiſe, The Turks, 

who fancied he could never be defeated 'till they 

ſhould have taken his life, employed every mean 

to diſcover him. After four days and four nights 

ſearch, he was betrayed for a ſum of money ; 

ſome janiſſaries took him in a moraſs, where he 

tad hidden himſelf among the bulruſhes. This 
unfortunate 
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— _ - unfortunate prince was dragged to Grand Cairo; 
his ſight cauſed an exceſſive joy throughout the | 
army. Selim ordered him, who, a month before, 
was the ſovereign of this city, as opulent and 
populous as it was then ruined and deſerted, to 
be conducted all over Grand Cairo on an old 
mule. This brave prince, after having been 
expoſed a long time to che inſults of the ſoldicry, 
was hanged inthe middle of his capital, The ſultan 
ſet a price on the heads of the remaining Mam- 
melukes, and had all thoſe that were brought to 

- him maſſacred without mercy. 
ke. 1819. After this ſlaughter, Selim marched towards 
25 Alexandria, which opened its gates, before even 
Wang the grand ſeignior had cauſed them to be ſum- 
— —— moned. All Egypt followed the example. No- 
able thing was ſeen throughout but a people who 


eſtabliſhes 


in Ee” ſubmitted to the conqueror, Thus ended the 


Ach empire of the Mammelukes, reſpected in Africa 
— and Aſia for near three hundred years. The 
rag ca- different intereſts of theſe foreign maſters and 
the natives ſhould ſeemingly have extinguiſhed 
it ſooner. A people entire, ſubject ro anothe: 
people, muſt needs hate a multitude of deſpots 
nouriſhed by the labour of thoſe whom they 
continually oppreſſed. Selim found in Egypt a 
phantom of a caliph, whom the Mammeluke 
ſoudans had eſtabliſhed there, He was of the 
illuſtrious race of the Abbaſians. This pretended 


chief of the Muſſulman religion, though revered 
by 
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by the Egyptians, as the ſucceſſor of the ſuc- 1 

ceſſors of Mahomet, had not even the appearance —— 
of power. All theſe advantages were confined 
to an outward pageantry, and ſome conſiderable 
marks of reſpect which he received from all 
the Muſſulmen. The grand ſeignior, after hav- 
ing enjoyed his new conqueſt ſeveral months, 
conducted the pretended caliph to Conſtanti- 
nople, where he entertained him at the expence 
of the public treaſure; this prince was neither 
dangerous by his pretenſions nor his reſources. 
The emperors, having no intereſt to get rid of 
him, permitted him to bear his title of caliph, 
for the remainder of his life, both at Conſtanti- 
nople and Grand Cairo, where he returned after 
the death of Selim. But they would not permit 
his children to ſucceed to this frivolous title, 
which, in the hands of an enterpriſing prince, 
might have given them uneaſineſs. After the 
emperor had viſited all the conſiderable towns 
of Egypt and Syria, he appointed two governors 
in this important conqueſt, Caitbek, one of the 
lieutenants who had betrayed ſultan Gauri, was 
made baſhaw of Grand Cairo for all Egypt, and 
Gazilbek, who had likewiſe betrayed that unfor- 
tunate prince, was appointed baſhaw of Aleppo 
for all Syria. Selim thought, without doubt, 
that theſe Mammelukes would be more capable 
of governing a country which they had delivered 
to him, than the Ottomans; never conſidering, 
Oo that 
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that recompenſing treachery is laying ones-ſelf 


open to become its victim. He returned to his 


capital to prepare for new conqueſts, and obliged 
a great number of families to come thither from 
Grand Cairo, Gaza, Aleppo, and Alexandria, for 
he would beyond every thing enrich his capital, 
Moreover, the eaſtern monarchs, who know 
much leſs how to improve than to deſtroy, found 


their power on the weakneſs of their ſubjects ; 


and as the law of the ſtrongeſt is almoſt the only 


one known in the Eaſt, they think they have 


great intereſt in depopulating the diſtant pro- 

vinces. | 
Selim, being arrived at Conſtantinople, went 
in the gremeſt ſtate to the principal moſque, 
After having ordered thanks to be returned to 
God for his ſucceſs, he pronounced, before all 
the people, a ſolemn oath, that, for the future, 
he would never turn back, *till he ſhould have 
exterminated the power of the Perſians and the 
race of their kings. But the finances were ſo 
drained by the Egyptian war, that the emperor 
was obliged to loſe a whole year, in order to give 
the defterdar, or ſuperintendent of the finances, 
time to gather the tribute from the vaſſals, the 
revenues of the cuſtoms, and the annual tax 
paid by all the Chriſtians and Jews ſubjects of- 
the empire. This was what formed and till 
forms the treaſure called exterior, employed 
in paying the troops and acquitting the ex- 
; | pences 
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pences of the ſtate. The treaſure interior, which 
is under the direction of the kaſnadar pachi, one 
of the eunuchs of the ſeraglio, furniſhes the 
maintenance of the grand ſeignior's houſe, his 
wives, his gardens, his ſtables, and every thing 
that concerns his perſon. It ariſes from the de- 
meſnes of the ſultan let out to the profit of 
his highneſs, and, when he pleaſes to augment 
it, he joins to it the confiſcation of the wealth 
of the great officers of the empire, who have 
_ enriched themſelves in their governments, by 
ſeizing on every thing that belonged to thoſe 
whom they have cauſed to be executed, The 
grand ſeignior has a right, (which he makes uſe 
of more or leſs often, according to his character,) 
to proſcribe the heads of ſuch of his ſubjects as 
may diſpleaſe him, without the leaſt ceremony, 
and without informing, either the people or the 
condemned perſon, of the reaſon of his condem- 
nation, The baſhaws make uſe of it in their 
governments with the ſame deſpotiſin.“ 
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At the time when the finances of the ſtate were Panic 


drained, the ſultan had recourſe to this odious Vonus ba- 


ment of 


aw, and 
mean. Tonus baſhaw, one of the viziers of the the un- 
cipal peo- 
O0 2 bench, ple of A- 
maſia. 


In order to avoid theſe proſcriptions, which are rarely made but with a 
view to confiſcations, every one carefully conceals his riches, even the 
means m the talents which he has for getting them. From thence ſprings 
that inaQion, ſo prejudicial to the ſtate, in which moſt of the natives 
live. It is only foreigners, who enjoy with the Turks the protect ion of 
their ſovereign, who dare leave the ſtate of poverty; and they are often 


punithee for it, by extortions which they are obliged t) pay without preſum- 
ing to complain, 
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tie 2 bench, who, in all Selim's wars, had ferved him 
ich more fidelity and ſucceſs than any of his ge- 
nerals, was ordered to encreaſe the pay of the gar- 
riſons which he commanded in Natolia, This 
baſhaw, in the impoſſibility of obeying, cauſed to 
be diſtributed, or at leaſt offered, the pay on the 
ancient footing; the troops tumultuouſly refuſed 
it. On the news of this mutiny, Yonus baſhaw 
was ordered to the ſeraglio; this miniſter having 
explained to the emperor, that the treaſury of 
his province, from which conſiderable ſums had 
been already drawn for the preparations of the 
war, was unable to furniſh the additional ex- 
pence; © Thy property ſhall acquit it,” replied 
the cruel monarch, and he had Yonus baſhaw 
ſtrangled almoſt under his eyes. The laſt, 
and the bloodieſt of theſe executions, was in 
the town of Amaſia. Selim learned that an im- 
poſtor had called himſelf the ſon of We 
there, and had attempted to form a party. Thi 
new adverſary was ſoon repreſſed and puniſhed. 
The emperor, on the declaration of one man 
only, who had pretended that all the principal 
inhabitants of Amaſia were the accomplices of 
this rebel, cauſed more than four hundred per- 
ſons, who proteſted their innocence, to be em- 
paled with him or blooded to death. 

C1520 At length the conqueror, or rather the deſtroyer 
* Selim, was ſtopped in the courſe of his cruelties, 
Selim- as he was preparing to march againſt Perſia, He 

was 
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was attacked by a ſevere illneſs in a village near . 2 
Adrianople, where he went to viſit the tomb of 
his fathers; he died in a few days of an abſceſs 
formed in the upper part of his thigh, reproach- 
ing himſelf, it is ſaid, with the blood that he 
had ſo wantonly and abundantly ſhed. This 
prince was the ſirſt of the Turkiſh emperors who 
went in diſguiſe to the camps and towns, mixing 
with the people and ſoldiers, In. the eaſtern 
manners, the monarch is too much above his 
ſubjects, to be able to have the leaſt idea of the 
people that he governs, unleſs, under theſe diſ- 
guiſes, he ſee the conduct of thoſe who govern 
under him, and ſeek to know what effects the 
orders he gives produce, becoming, in ſome 
reſpects, his own ſpy. Selim died aged fifty-four 
years, after having reigned eight, during which 
he greatly enlarged his empire. But he ſeemed 
willing to depopulate it, as he augmented ir. 
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" OLYMAN, the ſon of Selim, was thirty years — 


throne. 


> old when he aſcended the throne. He began He reftores 
his reign with acts of juſtice, permitting all his cans 
made by 


ſubjects to reimburſe themſelves from the public his prede- 
treaſury — 
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2 treaſury what had been wreſted from them with- 


3 


He quells 
the revolt 
of Gaze!- 
bek, ba- 
ſhaw of 
Syria. 
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out a cauſe. This is the only example of the 
kind in the Turkiſh hiſtory; but, as it was not 
extended to the deſcendants of thoſe that had been 
proſcribed, and the greateſt part had loſt their 
lives with their fortunes, theſe reſtitutions were 


neither numerous nor conſiderable. The news 


of Selim's death excited troubles in the empire, 
very common under a new reign. The Mam- 
meluke Gazelbek, this baſhaw of Syria, who had 
merited his government by deſerting to the 
Turks, undertook to make himſelf ſovereign of 
the country which he had once already wreſted 
from its lawful prince. He ſent a delegate to 
Caitbek, the accomplice of his former treachery, 
who, like himſelf, had been rewarded with the 
ſangiacate or government of Grand Cairo, to 
repreſent to him, that it was time to throw of 
the joke, and that, if they mutally aſſiſted one 
another, their union would re-eſtabliſh the empire 
of the Mammelukes. Whether Caitbek did not 


think himſelf ſtrong enough to take Egypt from 


the Ottoman power, or that he was tired of be- 


traying, far from liſtening to the propoſals of the 


| baſhaw of Syria, he had his emiſſary ftrangled, 


and immediately informed the Porte of every 
thing that it had to fear from Gazilbek. The 
latter, not ſeeing his emiſſary return, did not 
doubt but his ſecret was divulged, either by his 
confident, or by him to whom he had been ſent. 

The 
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The baſhaw of Syria threw off the maſk, cauſed E 


himſelf to be called ſoudan, and aſſumed all the np 
attributes of ſovereign, Solyman loſt not a 
moment to cruſh this rebel; he ſent towards 
Syria, under the orders of Ferhad' baſhaw, all 
the forces that Selim, his father, had intended 
againſt Perſia, On the news of theſe motions, 
Gazelbek gathered together all the troops his 
faction could furniſh him with. Twenty thou- 
ſand men only conſented to march againſt this 
_ formidable army, which the uſurper was not 
afraid to go and attack with the tenth part of 
the forces oppoſed to him. Well convinced that 
audacity alone could ſupply rhe - deficiency of 
number, he would not attend in fortified towns 
the deſtiny with which he was menaced. He 
marched out of Damaſcus to take poſſeſſion of 
an advantageous camp, where he was ſoon joined 
by the enemy. The combat was nothing but a 
ſlaughter, hardly one of Gazelbek's ſoldiers eſ- 
caped the enemy's ſword, and he himſelf paid 
with his life, for the honor of having reigned two 
months in Damaſcus. So much blood ſhed in 
one | ſingle day, retained, not only Syria, but 
all Aſiatic Turkey under the obedience of So- 
lyman. 
The ſpirit of conqueſt was hereditary in the fie mar- 
Ottoman houſe. Neither the emperors nor the Hungam; 
troops could remain 1n peace. Solyman reſolved _= | 
to turn his arms againſt Europe, and to extend * 


his 
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— his dominists to the weſtward of Conſtantinople, 
por fear leſt any new diſorder ſhould interrupt 


He ob; 
ones the courſe of his expeditions, he placed ſixty 


againſt thouſand men under the command of Ferhad 


their incli- 


nations, to haſhaw, beglerbeg of Aſia, to enable him to keep 


buy the re. 
licks found all the country in obedience to his authority, 


in that 
town. "He ſent a fleet of obſervation into the Archi- 
pelago, and fitted out another of fifry ſhips of 
war, which was to eſcort, to the Black ſea, four 
hundred veſſels of burden, deſigned to proviſion 
the army which menaced Hungary. Never had 
there been a more favorable moment for the 
Turks to attack the Chriſtian dominions. Spain, 
France, Germany, and Italy, were agitated by 
- diſcord. Pope Leo X. was occupied with the 
riſing opinions of Luther, and the wars in Italy 


between Charles V. and Francis I. for the duchy 


of Milan He was unable to prevail on the 


princes of Chriſtendom to ſuccour the king of 
Hungary, as yet a minor, whoſe greedy miniſters 
were impoveriſhing his heritage, and had carried 
their imprudence ſo far, as to inſult this Otto- 
man power, ſo redoubtable for their maſter. 
Solyman having, according to cuſtom, ſent am- 
baſſadors to the young king Lewis II. his neigh- 
bour, immediately after the death of Selim, and 
at the time of his acceſſion 'to the throne, the 
Hungarian monarch, or rather his miniſters, 
paid fo little attention to the law of nations, as 


to ſuffer theſe miniſters of peace to be inſulted by 
the 
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the people. This was more than ſufficient to J;C: 1531. 


8. 927. 


authoriſe all the acts of hoſtility which Solyma n 
meditated. He ſent inſtantly a body of troops 

to block up Belgrade, before they had time to 

ſend proviſions and reinforcements thither. He 
marched himſelf at the head of a powerful army, 

and encamped in the plains of Semin, after which 

he detached his grand vizier- Muſtapha Kirlou 

with a numerous corps, to reinforce the troops' 

that were laying ſiege to Belgrade. This Hun- 

garian key, which had always reſiſted the prede- 

ceſſors of Solyman, was taken, in leſs than a 
month, through the ſcarcity of proviſions and the 
weakneſs of the garriſon. . They found in Bel- 

grade relicks that had been for a long time much 
venerated in Hungary, The emperor had them 
collected with great care, and carried to Con- 
ſtantinople, where, after having cauſed them to 

be ſhewn for money to the devout Chriſtians, he 

ſold them to the Greek patriarch for twelve thou- 
ſand ducats, who was obliged to raiſe this ſum 
from thoſe who were of his communion ; for this 

act of religion was not quite voluntary. 

_ Whilſt the grand vizier was occupied before .o. :. 
Belgrade, the emperor took, in perſon, ſeveral 3 
little places. He meditated, for the following year, 7*%itates 


the con- 


, : 7 queſt of 
a more important conqueſt, in which Mahomet qu. * 


II. had not been able to ſucceed. The grand qa 


menag- 


maſter of Rhodes, Carette, was lately dead: the a _ : 
nights by 


grand prior of France, Philip Villiers TI 'iſle kues. 
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| —.— Adam, had been elected in his place, though 
., ſeveral competitors had made intrigues in the 


election. Boſio, a lay brother of the Order, who 
has written its annals, aſſures us, that the grand 


prior of Caſtile, Damaral, a Portugueſe by birth, 


one of the candidates for the dignity of grand 

maſter, in his rage at having been unſucceſsful, 
reſolved to deliver up the iſle of Rhodes, and 
wrote to Solyman to make him the propoſal of it, 
Be that as it may, the emperor of the Turks, 
who knew how to pay ſpies, was informed that 
the moment was favorable, All the powers of 


Europe were at that time at war, which put it 


out of their power to ſuccour Rhodes, and em- 
ployed a great number of knights and regular 
troops, who could not be expected to come 
to the aſſiſtance of the iſland; and as all the mis- 
fortunes ſeemed to happen at the ſame time, 
Rhodes, after two years ſcarcity, was badly pro- 
viſioned, and the place was diſmantled in ſeveral 
parts, becauſe the grand maſter Carette had taken 
down ſome baſtions, to rebuild them on more 
ſolid. foundations. Nevertheleſs Solyman durſt 
not break, without a pretext, the treaty concluded 
with the Order, under Bajazet II. The grand 
maſter, Villiers L'iſle Adam, having ſet fail from 
Marſeilles in a carack, followed by four feluccas, 
carrying proviſions and ammunition, landed for- 


tunately at Rhodes, acroſs a thouſand dangers 


from fires, tempeſts, and particularly from a 
famous 


8,0. LY Mat 


famous Turkiſh corſair, called Curtogli ; he had E 
been ſent ſecretly by Solyman, to lie in wait for & 929. 


Liſle Adam in his paſſage ; and his little ſquadron, 
all compoſed of corſairs like himſelf; was very 
ſuperior in force to the eſcort of the grand maſ- 
ter. The latter however found means to avoid 
him, and was received with tranſports of joy in 
the iſland which he was come to govern; He 
found only fix hundred knights there, -and leſs 
than fix thouſand regular troops. Villiers L'iſle 


Adam was hardly arrived at Rhodes when he 


received a letter from the emperor of the Turks, 
of which the following is a faithful tranſlation. 
« Solyman ſultan, by the grace of God, king of 
« kings, ſovereign of ſovereigns, great emperot 
« of Byzantium and Trebizond; moſt powerful 
* king of Perſia, of Arabia, and of Egypt; 
© ſovereign paramount of Europe and Aſia ; 
< prince of Mecca and Aleppo; poſſeſſor of Je- 
« ruſalem; and lord of all the ocean; to Philip 
ce Villiers L'iſle Adam, grand maſter of Rhodes, 
te greeting. 1 congratulate thee on thy new 
« dignity, and on thy arrival in thy territories ; 
« mayeſt thou reign happily, and with ſtill more 
te glory than thy predeceſſors. It will be thy 
e own fault if thou do not live on good terms 
© with us. Enjoy then our friendſhip, and, as 
* our friend, don't be the laſt to congratulate us 
on the conqueſts which we have juſt made in 
te Hungary, where we have rendered ourſelyes 

Pp 2 « maſters 
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. eg. maſters of the important town of Belgrade, 

1 & 929- © after having put to the ſword all thoſe who 

x ©, had the temerity to reſiſt us. Adieu,” T“ 

L'iſle Adam, diſpleaſed with this letter, which, | 

=: whilſt it offered peace, diſplayed with ſo much 

affectation the conqueſts that the Turks had 

made from the Chriſtians, anſwered : © Brother 

= c“ Philip Villiers L'iſle Adam, grand maſter of 
ce Rhodes, to Solyman, ſultan of the Turks: I 

ee have very well comprehended the meaning of 

ce thy letter which thy ambaſſador has brought 

ce me. The propoſals of a peace between us are 

ec as agreeable to me as they will be diſagreeable 

© to Curtogli. This corſair, in my paſſage from 

« France, did his utmoſt to take me priſoner ; but 

© not having ſucceeded in his project, and not 

ce being able to reſolve to leave theſe ſeas without 

« having done us ſome damage, he entered the 

« river Lycia, and endeavoured to take two 

« merchantmen which went from our ports, 

cc He even attacked a bark belonging to ſome 

e Candians, But ſome galleys of the Order, 

« which I ſent from our port, obliged him to 

te deſiſt, and, for fear of falling himſelf into our 

* power, he fought his ſafety in a ſpeedy flight.“ 

As L'iſle Adam had no hoſtage in his hands, 

he did not thank it prudent to expoſe a knight, 

as ambaſſador, to the inſults of a nation which 

knew but little of the Jaws of mankind, A 

Greek, an inhabitant of Rhodes, was charged wita 


carrying 
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carrying the letter of the grand maſter to Soly- Ba 1522. 


« 923, 
man. Muſtapha Kirlou, grand vizier and favo- & 725. 


rite of the emperor, who had juſt married the 8 


ſiſter of that prince, wrote to Rhodes, that he 
could never permit the letter addreſſed to Soly- 
man to be remitted to him, unleſs one of the moſt 
qualified commanders of the Order came himſelf 
to preſent it in the name of the knights of St. 
John. L'iſle Adam replied, that he would ſend 
two grand croſſes to Conſtantinople, as ſoon as 


the emperor of the Turks ſhould have ſent two 


viziers or baſhaws of the bench as hoſtages to 
Rhodes. As they were obſtinately reſolved not 
comply with this formality, the knights were 
determined to remain ſo likewiſe, and indeed 
with great reaſon, as their ſpies informed them, 
that the intention of the vizier, and conſequently 
of the emperor, was to force from the mouth of 
the ambaſſador, either by force or cunning, an 
exact ſtate of the forces of the Iſle of Rhodes. 
In conſequence of this information, the grand 
maſter haſtened to recruit his army, He ſent 
immediately to all the ports of Italy to buy up 
and aſſemble convoys to proviſion Rhodes. He 
would fain have levied troops; but all the ſubjects 
of the Venetians had orders to refuſe him recruits, 


It ſeemed as if this republic wiſhed to have 1 
Rhodes taken. By dint of attention, artifice, 1 
and money, L'iſle Adam could procure only = 


five hundred men from the Candians, and an 
| engineer, 
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| 5 — 5. engineer, a noble Breſſan, called Martinengue, 
| gag. the moſt ingenious man of his time in fortifi. 
cation, who, having taken the croſs of the Order, 
tendered it afterward the moſt ſignal ſervices, 
Amidſt all theſe preparations, the grand maſter re. 
ceived the following letter from the emperor of 
the Turks. We are informed that the letter 
c which our highneſs has written thee, has cauſed 
ce thee more aſtoniſhment than pleaſure, Know, 
< that I am not contented with the taking of 
© Belgrade, but propoſe to make ſoon another 
* more important conqueſt, of which thou ſhalt 
< be warned the firſt, thou and thy knights be» 
te ing ſeldom out of my memory.“ 
Liile Adam replied, by the 5 that 
brought this ſort of challenge: I am no way 
* ſorry at thy remembering me and the knights 
« of my Order. Thou mentioneſt thy conqueſt 
« in Hungary and thy intention to execute an- 
& other enterpriſe from which thou hopeſt for 
© the ſame ſucceſs; but remember, that, of all 
« the projets formed by mankind, there are 
% none more uncertain than thoſe which depend 
© on the fortune of war.“ | 
Liſle A. After theſe ſorts of declarations of war, they 
Knights, had only to think of their own defence. Some 
Peper” Turkiſh veſſels had already ſurpriſed ſeveral un- 
bene. armed Rhodian ſhips, The grand maſter order- 
ed the villages to be ruined, the corn to be cut, 


and the exterior edifices to be pulled down, even 
| | the 


8 O L T M A M 


the churches, all the materials of which were a. JK 
carried into the town, as much to be made uſe of, * Sy, 


as not to leave the enemy the means to conſtruct 
platforms proper to place cannon on. 

| Every thing was burnt that could not be ofule 

in the town, and the peaſants were conducted 
— as much to ſubſiſt them, as to employ 
them in the reconſtruction of the fortifications 
that had been pulled down, and in repairing the 
breaches. Theſe precautions, indiſpenſable for 
ſuſtaining a ſiege againſt ſuch a power as the 
Turks, cauſed great detriment, and impoveriſned 
the iſland, particularly as the Jarge convoys which 


came from other parts had drained the public 


treaſury. The chancellor Damaral repreſented 
in open council, that they were cauſing a real ca- 
lamity in order to prevent an uncertain one, 
perhaps even imaginary; that the accounts which 
came from the iſles of the Archipelago ſaid, that 
the armament of the Turks menaced the iſle of 
Candia, and even Italy; that, during the forty 
years which he had ſerved the Order, he had ob- 
ſerved, that the uneaſineſs cauſed by the Turks 
had done more miſchief than their hoſtilities. 


This diſcourſe, which, at that time, was but little 


noticed, contributed afterward to the ruin of 
Damaral. He was appointed, againſt his incli- 


nation, commiſſary of the ſtores, together with 


chevalier Gabriel Pommerolles, grand com- 
mander, and chevalier John Bouk, turcopolier 


or 
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Be. 25: or general of the horſe. Martinengue, juſt 
2929. made ſuperintendent of the fortifications, haſ- 
tened the raiſing of the baſtions. He made, 
on the outſide: of the place, cuts, ditches, in- 
trenchments, barricades, in ſhort, every work 
that the ſhortneſs of the time would permit him 
to undertake. The citizens of Rhodes conſented 
to take arms. The grand maſter formed ſome 
companies of them; but there was but very lit- 
tle ſervice to be reaped from theſe people, who 
were neither made for fatigue nor danger. We 
have faid that Rhodes was ſituated on a little hill, 
and extended by a ſmall declivity as far as the 
borders of the ſea; that the two ports were de- 
fended by two fortreſſes conſtructed on two ad- 
vanced moles. Each of theſe ports was ſhut 
by two chains of iron at ſome diſtance. L'iſle 
Adam placed garriſons in all the forts, and com- 
mitted the defence of each baſtion and each tower 
to a ſingle knight. The men which this knight 
commanded were to be relieved every twenty-four 
hours. The grand maſter thought to keep up 
an emulation, by thus attaching each officer to 
the defence of one particular poſt. He had ſe- 
veral veſſels funk, loaded with ſtones, at the foot 
of the moles on which the caſtles were con- 
ſtructed, in order to render the approach imprac- 
ticable, and to ſave his troops the combats which 
the knights had had to ſuſtain at the tower of St, 
Nicholas ws ond the laſt ſiege or Rhodes. The 

| upper 
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upper part of the town, which contained the prin- J;C-1522- 

R eg. 928, 
cipal churches, the grand maſter's palace, the & 929- 
inns, and the dwellings of the knights, was a 
abandoned by them. All lodged near the walls 
in order to be both day and night ready for the 
attacks. L'iſle Adam was to have an eye on all 
the poſts; he appointed four grand croſſes to 
ſecond him in this important duty, the chancellor 
Damaral, the turcopolier John Bouk, Peter 
Decluis, grand prior. of France, and -Gregory 
Morgut, grand prior of Navarre. 

Whilſt the grand maſter was thus preparing to 
receive the enemy, they perceived by night on the 
coaſt of Lycia, which faces the ports of Rhodes, 
fires reſembling ſignals. A French knight, called 
Menetou, was ſent in a felucca to examine theſe 
fires, He took with him a Rhodian, called 
Jaxi, who underſtood and ſpoke the Turkiſh lan- 
guage with propriety, Having approached the 
ſhore near theſe fires, the cauſe of their voyage, 
they ſaw, around, ſome Turks, who appeared to 
them to be merchants. Jaxi having inquired of 
them. for a merchant who came on theſe coaſts, 
and with whom he had been acquainted; they 
replied, that he ſhould ſee him, if he would come 
on ſhore. Menetou, hoping to procure ſome 
intelligence, permitted Jaxi to land, on condition 
of the Turks' furniſhing him with a hoſtage. 
The latter having brought to the veſſel the beſt 
in appearance, or at leaſt the belt clothed, among 
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2 2 them; as ſoon as the Turk was on board, Jaxi 
8 "17 debarked; but he was no ſooner landed, than the 
Turks bound this unfortunate man, and placed 
him by force on a horſe, in ſight of Menetou, 
| who immediately ordered the pretended hoſtage 
| do be put in irons. This was only a poor peaſant 
of the canton, whom theſe Turks had clothed 
| in a veſt of ſilk, and obliged to follow them. 
1 They were unable to procure any information at 
Rhodes from this miſerable being. The Turks 
conducted Jaxi with every expedition to Conſtan- 
tinople. The vizier Muſtapha had him put to 
the rack; in the horror of the torture, he diſ- 
covered every thing he knew, and more than he 
| knew of the ſtate of the place, the number of 
| ſoldiers and knights, and died a few hours after. 
The certainty of there not being more than fix 
thouſand regular troops in the iſle of Rhodes, 
induced the emperor to undertake the ſiege; 
but he would not commit any kind of hoſtility, 
till after a formal declaration of war. He ſent 
therefore ſome ſpahis to this ſame coaſt of Lycia 
where the unfortunate Jaxi had been taken. As 
ſoon as new ſignals were perceived, a felucca 
left the port of Rhodes; but not one on board 
would land, whatever ſolicitations were made 
them by the ſpahis from the ſhore. The Turks, 
ſeeing that they could not prevail on them, threw 
into the veſſel a ſtone to which a letter was faſtened. 
This was the declaration of war, which, being 
brought 
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brought to Rhodes, was read in open council, — 


The following where the contents of it. 

« The depredations which you commit every 
« day on our faithful ſubjects, and the injury 
* which you do our highneſs, oblige us to com- 
* mand you to remit to us forthwith the iſle and 
« fortreſs of Rhodes. If you do it willingly, 


e we ſwear by the God who made Heaven and 


« Earth, by the great prophet Mahomet, by the 
ce twenty-ſix thouſand prophets fallen from the 
C Heavens, by the four writers of the evangelical 
« hiſtory, by the adorable ſouls of our fathers 
« and grandfathers, and by the ſacred head of 
cc our highneſs, that you ſhall be permitted to go 
c out of the iſland and the inhabitants to remain 
« there, without any injury being done to them 
* or you. But if you do not immediately com- 
«« ply with our orders, you ſhall all be put to 
« the ſword, and the towers and walls of Rhodes 
e ſhall be reduced to the height of the herb that 
ce grows at its foot.“ 


— 929 


On this, the grand maſter ordered public com- 


prayers to implore the aſſiſtance of Heaven. 
After having cauſed all the neighbouring iſlands 
belonging to the Order to be laid waſte, they 
brought away all the inhabitants that were able 
to carry arms, and ſuch as were willing to go to 
Rhodes to live, The enemy's fleet ſoon appeared; 
it was compoſed of four hundred fail, both great 
and ſmall veſſels, which carried a hundred and 
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fifty thouſand men, ſoldiers or pioneers. This 


& 929- army was commanded by the grand vizier Muſ- 
— 


tapha Kirlou. He had for lieutenants the cor- 


ſair Curtogli, and Peri baſhaw, who had been 


intruſted wita the education of Solyman. The 
fleet entered a road called Parambolin, ſix miles 


from Rhodes. For the firſt thirteen days there 


was no act of hoſtility on either ſide ; the Turks 
landed their artillery and proviſions, after which 
they reſolved to attack the place, without ſtop- 
ping at the other forts in the iſland, which would 
be obliged to ſurrender as ſoon as the town ſhould 
be taken. The fourteenth, day Rhodes was in- 


-veſted, and the trenches opened towards the left 


flank of the place out of the reach of the cannon, 
But as ſoon as the Turks had erected a bat- 
tery, it was beaten down by a battery ſet againſt 


it. Briſk and frequent ſallies ſcoured the trenches 


and filled up the works, The knights, as vigi- 
lant within as without, diſcovered a conſpiracy of 
Turkiſh ſlaves, who had reſolved to ſet fire at 
the {ame time to ſeveral places of the town. A 
ſoldier of the garriſon caught a woman placing 
matches in a place filled with fodder. This 


 wretch being put to the torture named her ac- 


complices, who were rather numerous, mentioned 
the hour agreed upon, and the different places 
in which this plot was to be executed. They 
were all taken and put to death. Meanwhile 


the ſiege did not advance. The janiſſaries, who 


Were 


$O0LYM AN I. 


were not under the eyes of the emperor, had but Ha . . 
little confidence in a young general, who was not & _ | 
— 


yet known by any victory. The artillery of the 
beſieged, numerous and well ſerved, deſtroyed all 


the works of the Turks. Six thouſand men, who 


ſeemed to multiply themſelves, withſtood a hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand with the greateſt ſucceſs. 
Peri baſhaw wrote to Solyman, that his preſence 
was neceſſary to give vigour to the troops; that 
Rhodes had already reſiſted the arms of Mahomet 
II. becauſe that prince had not deigned to attack 
it in perſon; and that the courage of the beſt ſol- 
diers languiſhed, when it was not animated by 
the ſight of their ſovereign. 


The baſhaw's information drew Solyman from r 
Conſtantinople. He put to ſea immediately with fiege. 


an eſcort rather than a reinforcement. Every 
thing changed countenance on his arrival. The 
example which he gave himſelf, his eyes unceaſ- 
ingly fixed on the ramparts of Rhodes, his pro- 
miſes and menaces, made the janiſſaries return 
to their duty, Theſe. brave ſoldiers became 
again what they had formerly been; but the 
reſiſtance of the knights was only more ob- 
ſtinate, The ſultan had brought with him a 


Greek renegade engineer, who cauſed mines to 


be made under the baſtions. It is ſaid that Mar- 
tinengue invented in this ſiege the uſe of coun- 
termines, and the ſecret of diſcovering the ſub- 
terraneous works of the enemy by means of 

a drum, 
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Hip. 5 1528, A drum. He cauſed the mine to be immediately 

. counter worked, drove out the labourers with 

grenades, or elſe threw in barrels of powder 

all inflamed, which ſtifled and burnt theſe wret- 

ches in the ſubterraneous paſſages which they had 

themſelves digged. The artillery of the knights 

of Rhodes, ſuperior to that of the Turks, diſ- 

mounted almoſt always the batteries of the be- 

ſiegers, ſo that the latter durſt no longer fire but 

by night. They ſoon began to want powder in 

the town. The grand maſter employed all the 

mills and horſes in the place, to grind a ſufficient 

quantity of ſalt petre, but the cannon and ſmall 

arms uſed much more than the mills could fur- 

niſh, The defence of the place ſoon ſuffered 

from this ſcarcity; the Rhodians perceived alſo, 

that the blood which they ſpilt in the ſallies was 

too precious, conſidering the ſmallneſs of their 

number, ſince the Turks fought more than twenty 

againſt one. They contented themſelves with 

defending the five baſtions which Solyman cauſed 

to be attacked at the ſame time at the five ex- 

2 tremities of the town, and conſtructing new 

works behind thoſe on which the cannon made 

an impreſſion. Two mines, which ſucceeded, 

gave the Turks hopes of ſoon mounting to the 

aſſault, but the walls beaten down diſcovered 

new ones to their eyes. For two months had 

they battered in breach, and the Turkiſh generals 
had not yet thought of ſtorming the place. 

Solyman, 
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Solyman, full of impatience and ſhame, aſ- —— 
ſembled his council to reproach the baſhaws with & 925. 
ſix thouſand Chriſtians' oppoſing all the forces 

e grand 


of the Ottoman empire. The grand vizier re- {:igniorde- 


0 poſes his 
plied, that ſufficient advantage had not been vizier on 
— . unt 
taken of their number; that oppoſing artillery to the bad | 
. . . 22 | ſucceſs of 
artillery, and mines to mines, as had been done his troop: 


in ſtorm- 


ſo far, was renouncing voluntarily their ſupe- ing ch. 
riority ; that the janiſſaries ſhould be led to the? 
aſſault, and all the baſtions attacked at once, 
This propoſal was ſeized with avidity, The next 
morning, at break of day, the batteries fired 
briſker than ever, in order to enlarge the breaches, 
The five principal poſts, called France, Spain, 
Italy, Germany, and England, on account of 
their being each intruſted to knights of theſe 
nations, were more defended by the valour of the 
troops, than by the fortifications, already much 
impaired. The ſultan aſcended a ſmall hill, from 
whence he could ſee with a glance of the eye 
all the attacks that his baſhaws were about to 
make. The janiſſaries were already. advancing, 
ladder in hand, when they heard acclamations of 
joy in the place, cauſed by the arrival of two 
galleys from Sicily, which brought two hun- 
dred ſoldiers, with proviſions and ammunition, 
Though this ſuccour was not very important, 
the good fortune which it had had to enter a port 
inveſted by more than two hundred ſail, ſpite 
of the efforts of the captain baſhaw and the fire 
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. 52g, from all the fleet, was a good omen for the 


— knights. The defence of the five baſtions de- 


monſtrated what valour can do againſt ferocity 


and number. L'iſle Adam went to the Engliſh 
baſtion, which was the weakeſt, and conſequently 
moſt in need of attention. When the janiſſaries 


had reached the ditches, the knights laviſhed the 


fire which they had 'till then been ſparing of, and 


made a terrible ſlaughter. The Turks reached 
ſeveral times the top of the walls, and were as 


often thrown down. All thoſe, who put foot on 


the platform of the baſtions, met certain death: 
at length, after a combat of more than ſix hours, 
during which time all the attacks were conſtantly 
repelled, Solyman, fuming with rage, ordered the 
retreat to be ſounded, in order that it might ap- 
pear, at leaſt, that his troops had ſubmitted only 
to his orders. The Turks left more than twenty 
thouſand men around the ramparts, which they 
had not been able to force. As ſoon as he 
was returned to the camp, Solyman ordered, that 
the grand vizier Muſtapha, his. favorite and bro- 


ther-1n-law, ſhould be faſtened to a ſtake in pre- 


ſence of all the army, as a butt to ſhoot arrows at. 


This young monarch made his vizier reſponſible 


for the bad ſucceſs of the ſiege, and particularly 
for the laſt aſſault, which the grand vizier had 
recommended, This cruel order was going to 


be executed; Muſtapha was already faſtened to 


the ſtake, when Peri baſhaw, his friend, who had 
educated 
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educated the emperor, ordered the execution to o He. gg. | 
be ſuſpended, and, ſeconded by all the baſhaws & 929- 
of the bench, and almoſt all the chiefs of the 

troops, he ran to the emperor's tent to ſolicit a 

pardon for the grand vizier, who, they all main- 

tained, was .not culpable. Solyman, irritated, 
condemned Peri baſhaw to periſh the ſame in- 

ſtant, with him whom he defended with ſo much 
conſtancy; but all the other baſhaws having 
proſtrated themſelves at the ſame time before 

him, the emperor read in all their eyes how much 

horror this order inſpired. Having collected 
himſelf, he pardoned Kirlou and Peri, on con- 

dition that the former never appeared again in 

his preſence. A ſangiacate was given him in 
Egypt, in order to ſend him ſo far off that he 

might never return. There remained to puniſh 

the lieutenant or admiral of the fleet, who had 

let the two Neapolitan galleys enter; the ſultan {0 
ordered that he ſhould be publicly depoſed, and it 
whipped like a ſlave on board the admiral galley. 
Achmet baſhaw, the able engineer that Solyman 

had brought with him, was made grand vizier, 

and intruſted with the command of the army, 

It is ſaid, that, after this bad ſucceſs, the +, or 
Turkiſh emperor would have raiſed the ſiege, if he ge eg 
had not been perſuaded by letters from the town, Pamaral 
thrown into the camp with arrows, to continue 
it, They aſſured Solyman, that the knights, 
reduced to the laſt extremity, could not defend 

Rr the 
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E. — the place much longer; that they wanted ammu- 
& 929+ nition, and had loſt a great many ſoldiers. This 
intelligence raiſed the ſultan's ſpirits. The ar- 
tillery again battered in breach, and the Turks 
prepared to recommence the aſſaults. A Jewiſh 
phyſician was convicted of having committed this 
treaſon: he was caught going to ſhoot off one 
of theſe arrows which carried advice; he ac- 
knowledged, in the torments of the rack, that 
he had conſtantly been the ſpy of the Turks, 
and had even been paid by the emperors Selim 
and Bajazet II. A traitor of much greater con- 
. ſequence was ſoon thought to be diſcovered, 
Damaral, the grand chancellor, though intruſted 
during the ſiege with the inſpection of the poſts, 
had always been ſuſpected by the friends of the 
grand maſter, and by the grand maſter himſelf. 
An old grudge. which he was reproached with 
bearing L'iſle Adam, before that knight was in- 
veſted with the ſovereign dignity ; the pretenſions 
of Damaral to the grand-maſterſhip, and his too 
viſible chagrin at not having ſucceeded therein; 
his oppoſition in the council to the proviſioning 
of Rhodes when war was not yet declared; the 
- ſcarcity of gun-powder, which happened only 
becauſe the chancellor, charged with that inſpec- 
tion, had aſſured the council that the magazines 
were much fuller than they really were; all this 
had raiſed ſuſpicions. The reader muſt remem- 
ber that the different poſts were intruſted to the 
{ame 
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ſame officer, for the whole ſiege, One of 1 22. 
theſe commanders ſecretly warned the grand * 929. 
maſter, that a ſervant of Damaral's, called Blaſe —_ 
Dies, came very often to his poſt; that, for a 
long time, he paid no attention to him, but hav- 
ing at length remarked, that this man appeared 
there every day at the ſame hours, he had exa- 
mined him nearer, and thought he was ſure that 
Dies threw intelligence into the enemy's camp 
by means of arrows; and that the grand chan- 
cellor came there often with his ſervant. 
L'iſle Adam paid attention to this information. 
Dies, carefully watched, was caught going to 
throw off one of theſe notes, which was taken in 
his hands. The wretch, interrogated, contra- 
dicted himſelf ſeveral times; on being put to the U 
rack, he ſaid, before he ſuffered it, that the in- 
telligence which he ſent to the enemy was dic- 
tated to him by Damaral, and that he threw it f 
into the enemy's camp by order of his maſter. 3 
The chancellor was arreſted immediately and ol 
conducted to the tower of St. Nicholas. Two 1 
grand croſſes were ſent to interrogate him. Da- i 
maral defended himſelf with haughtineſs. He 
replied to theſe commiſſioners, that he. had not 
ſerved the Order forty years to betray it in an 
advanced age; that the favors of the Turks could 
not compenſate for the riches, dignities, and re- 
putation he enjoyed; and that he oppoſed to his 
calumniators, the ſeries of a long life without 

Rr2 reproach, 
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1. 5 . reproach. When they confronted him with his 


* 929. 


accuſer, he ſaid, that that man accuſed him, only 
through revenge for having had him ſeverely 
chaſtiſed ſeveral times, and perhaps with the 
hope of ſaving his life; that, if he, Damaral, 
had wiſhed to betray, he had no occaſion for the 
aſſiſtance of that wretch, as his quality of in- 


ſpector of the defence gave him the right of 


viſiting the poſts at all hours, and to remain there 
as long as he ſhould think proper, without ever 
being ſuſpected. 


A prieſt, chaplain to thi Order, came and.de- 


poſed, that, having advanced on a baſtion. one 


day, which he mentioned, he ſaw Damaral with 
this ſervant, both looking earneſtly on the ene- 
my's camp; that being both returned, he per- 
ceived in Dies's hands, a croſs bow, with its bolt 
or quarrel, to which a paper was faſtened ; that 
the chancellor haughtily demanded of him with 
an angry tone, what he was ſeeking ; upon which 
he retired immediately, ſeeing his preſence was 
diſagreeable. On this depoſition it was reſolved 
that Damaral ſhould be put to the rack. Before 
it was. commenced, the grand croſſes earneſtly 


preſſed him to put himſelf in a ſituation to ex- 


perier ce the forgiveneſs of God, of the grand 


| maſter, and of all the Order, by a ſincere ac- 


knowledgment of his crime. The chancellor 
anſwered with firmneſs, that nothing ſhould ever 
make him calumniate himſelf, that he would ra- 

ther 
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ther ſuffer all the torments imaginable, than ren- _ 

der himſelf contemptible in the eyes of the world & 929 » 
and his own. In the horrors of the torture, he 
acknowledged ſolely, that at the time of the 
election of L'iſle Adam, knowing that the Turks 
had for a long time menaced the iſland, he had 
ſaid to two knights, that that would be the laſt 
grand maſter of Rhodes; that his chagrin at not 
having carried it againſt his competitor, and his 
manner of thinking of Liſle Adam, whom he 
had always conſidered as a man of little ability, 


had drawn theſe indiſcreet expreſſions from him. 
As to the reſt, gentlemen, continued he, looking 
at his judges, this fault does not merit that you 
ſhould deliver one of the firſt perſonages of your 
Order to the executioner. Damaral preſerved 
this firmneſs to the laſt moment, His judges 
however thought they ſaw ſufficient to condernn 
him. The grand chancellor was therefore pub- 
licly ſtripped of the marks of his dignity, and 
the habit of his Order, after which he was de- 
livered to the ſecular judges, who cauſed him to 
be carried in a chair, the next day, to the great 
ſquare, where his. ſervant was hanged before his 
eyes, and himſelf beheaded, always proteſting his 
innocence and the error of his judges. 
Meanwhile the Turks battered in breach faſter 
than ever. The remaining knights, rather hid- 
den and buried than fortified in the ruins of their 
ramparts, ſays Vertot, conſtantly flattered them- 
ſelves 
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2 p< ſelves with ſuccours from the Chriſtian princes, 
£925. without which they could not long hold out. But 
Charles V. and Francis I. had affairs more inte- 
reſting for them than the fiege of Rhodes. All 
the other Chriſtian princes, without excepting 
the new pope Adrian VI. were engaged in the 
quarrel of theſe two illuſtrious rivals, and aban- 
doned this monaſtery of warriors to the care of 
Providence and the valour of its knights. Three 
convoys, one from Provence, another from Spain, 
and a third from England, had been wrecked in 

diſtant places or taken by the Turks. The ja- 
niſſaries, become maſters of the out-works of the 

place, had obliged the grand maſter to have the 
churches and buildings in the ſuburbs pulled 
down, in order to deprive the enemy of them. 
The fire from the beſiegers and the beſieged was 
ſo cloſe, that there was no intermiſſion either by 
day or night. The Turks were continually re- 
lieving one another, in order to oblige the few 
ſoldiers who were yet in the place, to remain 
always on duty. Notwithſtanding theſe extre- 
mities, L'iſle Adam would not hear of a capitu- 
lation. He recollected always, that forty years 
before, the perſeverance of Aubuſſon had tired 
the valour of the janiſſaries: not being leſs va- 
hant nor leſs prudent, he flattered himſelf, though 
leſs ſeconded, with being equally fortunate. 
Achmet baſhaw ſaw, that, notwithſtanding tae 
ground which his troops gained in the place, and 
ſpite 


SOLYMAN HI. 


ſpite of the breaches in the new works, theſe lions 
could not be forced in their fort. He cauſed 
honorable capitulations to be propoſed to them 
. ſeveral times; the grand maſter, having always 
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rejected them, threatened, at laſt, to fire on thoſe 


who were charged with theſe propoſals; but the 


Rhodians ſaw with the greateſt grief that their 


town would ſoon be ſacked. Intelligence was 
continually throwing into the place, importing, 
that the Rhodians might, if they would, ſave 


their poſſeſſions, their fortunes, and the honor of 


their wives; that the grand ſeignior offered them 


treaties, but that the knights, their rea] enemies, 


were reſolved to fee them periſh. Theſe mur- 
murs encreaſed more and more againſt the ob- 
ſtinacy of L'iſle Adam. At length, the Greek and 


The two 


the Latin archbiſhop, for there was one for each ene 


communion at Rhodes, went and told the grand 
maſter, that God was determined to take the 
hand from the Order, ſince he deprived them of 
the means to defend it; that religion did not 


of Rhodes, 
ani all the 
people, ea- 
= re- 
ueſt to 
har the 


— UP» 


permit him to ſacrifice ſo many people to vain 


glory; that humanity was not leſs a duty of the 
knights of St. John, than valour; that, beſides, 
it was to be feared that the Rhodians, grown 
deſperate, would become his enemies, and would 
rather march on the bloody bodies of the few 
knights who remained at Rhodes, to open their 
gates and accept the capitulation offered, than 
expoſe themſelves to theſe horrors, which the 
| notes 
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E. 58, notes thrown into the town were unceaſingly 
4 929. menacing them with. ä 

1 One day, the archbiſhops being admitted to 

matter the council to plead the cauſe of the people, three 

3 merchants brought a requeſt in the name of all 

the citizens, which contained in ſubſtance juſt 

what the prelates had been ſaying, and ended 

with an indirect menace, to ſeparate the cauſe of 

the citizens from that of the Order. All laws 

both divine and human, they ſaid, obliged them 

to provide for the ſafety of their wives and chil- 

dren. Notwithſtanding the reſiſtance of L'iſle 

Adam, who was always for continuing the de— 

fence, all the grand croſſes who compoſed the 

council were for ordering the commanders and 

inſpectors of the poſts from their duty, to learn 

from them the ſtate of their intrenchments, and, 

in fine, if it were poſſible to hold out. The 

grand prior of St. Gilles, and the bailiff Mar- 

tinengue, that celebrated Breſſan engineer, who 

had the principal inſpection, and who had both 

performed prodigies of valour during the ſiege, 

declared, that all the out- poſts were in the pol- 

ſeſſion of the enemy; that the Turks had even 

gained more than forty paces in the inner part of 

the town, and that it was no longer poſſible for 

the knights to fortify themſelves again whilſt 

they loſt ground, as the works which the Turks 

were maſters of commanded all the neighbouring 

quarters; that moreover they abſolutely wanted 

powder 


r no ' 


| powder and even ſaltpetre to make it with; that = 5255 
the ſcarcity of corn would preſently be felt; that, & 525. | 
in fine, the place was no longer tenable, and that 

there was abſolutely nothing to be done but ca- 
pitulate. All the reports agreeing with this 
general one, the grand maſter conſented, againſt 

his will, to have a white flag hoiſted on the top 

of a mill which looked towards the camp. 

The Turks anſwered this ſignal by another He ſends 


flag. The fire ceaſed on both ſides; and ſome Wont ws 


"Is | n 
knights, going outſide their walls, met two Turks, br neg 
whom they took for officers of rank, by the rich- Ahe a. 


who not 


neſs of their clothes. They gave the knights e dest 


the condi- 


a letter from Solyman, addreſſed to the grand 1 
maſter, after which they retired, without further 2 
explaining themſelves. By this letter the Turk 
offered an honorable capitulation, if the Order 
would inſtantly ſurrender the iſland ; he threat- 
ened to have all the knights, ſoldiers, inhabitants, 
women, and children, put to the ſword, in caſe 
they ſhould think of defending themſelves a 
longer time. L'iſle Adam ſent immediately two 
grand croſſes to the emperor, with orders to de- 
mand of him, by way of preliminary, a truce for 
eight days, and to lay before his highneſs, the 

treaty made between Bajazet II. his grand-father, 

and the grand maſter Aubuſſon, in which Bajazet 
loaded with imprecations the emperors his ſuc- 
ceſſors who ſhould attempt to take the iſle of 
Rhodes. The young monarch, irritated, tore 
85 the 
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ho 1523: the treaty in pieces, and refuſed to grant the 
& 929- truce, becaule he was always afraid that ſuccours 


would cotne from Europe, He ordered the de- 
puties to be gone, and cauſed the town to be 
again fired on. In this interval, one part of 
people, 'gr rather of the populace of Rhodes, 
came to complain to the grand maſter, of his 
going to deliver the town to Infidels, who knew 
not how to obſerve treaties. Some young, pre- 
ſumptuous men, animated by the cries of their 
countrymen, offered to defend the breaches which 
the knights wanted to abandon. This ſort of 
commotion revived the heart of Liſte Adam; 
he ſaw with pleaſure the capitulation broken off; 
but as the ſcarcity of ammunition augmented, 
they could anſwer but very feebly to the enemy's - 
fire. Beſides, theſe citizen-ſoldiers who had ſo 
earneſtly ſolicited to guard the poſts, preſently 
relented of their fervency, to ſuch a degree, that 
the grand maſter was obliged, the day after the 
renewing of the ſiege, to have a ſentinel, who had 
quitted his poſt, hanged, becauſe this bad exam- 
ple was already but too much followed. After 
three days, an aſſault, which the knights repulſed 
with great loſs, convinced L'iſle Adam that the 
ſame breach could not reſiſt another ſuch attack. 
All the fortifications were nothing but heaps 


beer of rubbiſh. The grand maſter liſtened to the 


inſtances of the wiſeſt of the citizens, and even 


of his knights, who repeated to him ſeveral 
| times, 


s O L Y MAN I. 


times, that true bravery did not conſiſt in volun- i 
tarily deſtroying what could be ſaved, He ſent 


852 
— 


theſe ſame two grand croſſes, with two Rhodian 
citizens who ſpoke the Turkiſh language fluently, 
to the emperor, who ordered his grand vizier 
Achmet to prepare immediately the articles of 
capitulation with the envoys from Rhodes, - 10 
was then agreed: — 
That the churches mould not be Wee 

and that the inhabitants ſhould not at any time 


373 


.C. 1655. 


Articles of 
the treaty. 


be obliged to deliver up their children for the 


ſervice of the ſeraglio, or to be brought up in the 

janiſſaries. 

„That the free _—_ of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion ſhould be permitted. 

That the people ſhould be exempt from 

taxes for five years. 

© That all thoſe, who wiſhed to leave the iſland, 
ſhould have permiſſion. 

« That if the grand maſter and the knights 
had not veſſels ſufficient to carry them to Candia, 
they ſhould be provided by the Turks, 

c That the ſpace of twelve days ſhould be 
allowed, to be counted from the ſigning of the 
treaty, for embarking their effects. 


« That they ſhould have liberty to carry away 


the relicks of Saints, the facred veſſels, the orna- 
ments of the churches, their records, and all the 


cannon which they made uſe of in arming their 


galleys. 
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Be. rs, © That all the forts of the iſle of Rhodes, and 


3 929. 4 the other iſlands belonging to the Order, ſhould 
be delivered up to the Turks. 2. 

* That, in order to facilitate the execution of 
this treaty, the Ottoman army ſhould remove 
ſome miles diſtant, and that, during their abſence, 
the ſultan ſhould ſend four thouſand janiſſaries, 
commanded by their Aga, to take 1 of 
the place. 

e Laſtly, that the grand a for ſecu- 
rity of his word, ſhould deliver into the hands 
of the Turks, as hoſtages, twenty-five knights, 
among whom there ſhould be two grand croſſes, 

with eau fre of the principal inhabitants of 
the town.“ 

This treaty having been ſigned by the depu- 
ties, knights, and citizens, on the one part, and 
on the other by the grand vizier Achmet, ratified 
by the grand maſter and by the grand croſſes, 
who compoſed the council, the hoſtages agreed 
on repaired to the camp. The aga of the janiſ- 
ſaries came to take poſſeſſion of Rhodes with four 
thouſand men; and the knights, after a moſt 

bloody ſiege of ſix months, prepared to quit this 
ſovereignty, which they had poſſeſſed two hun- 
dred and twenty years, with ſo much glory and 
utility to the commerce of all the Chriſtian na- 
tions, and had ſo valiantly defended at different 
times. 


The 
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The veſlels agreed on were faithfully furtiiſhed; — 
and the knights put on board them the remains roy 
of the riches of the Order, and the ornaments 8 
of the churches, which they wiſhed to convey mater of 


odes 18 


from the avidity of the Muſſulmen. Two days admitted 


to an au- 


after the capitulation, Achmet having had a con- dience of 
ference with the grand maſter ab6ut the execution — 
of the treaty, this miniſter informed him, that 
Solyman deſired to ſee him. L'iſle Adam had a 
diſlike to the interview; but it would not have 
been prudent to refuſe ſuch an abſoJute van- 
quiſher, who might retract his word under that 
pretext, without its being poſſible to make him 
repent of it. On the other hand, the knights, 
who knew how little the Turks reſpect the law 
of nations, preſſed their grand maſter not to truſt 
himſelf in the hands of theſe barbarians; but 
L'iſle Adam, accuſtomed to the greateſt dangers, 
repaired to the camp of the Turks early in the 
morning, without any other eſcort than a few of 
his brethren. Though it was then the moſt 
rigorous ſeaſon of the year, the officers of the 
grand ſeignior left this illuſtrious old man, with 
all his retinue, expoſed to the inclemency of 
the weather, *till the beginning of the night. 
They then clothed him in a magnificent veſt, as 
likewiſe his followers, and introduced them, with 
an interpreter, into the tent of the emperor, who 
received them on his throne, Solyman had a 
lofty foul, The reſiſtance of the knights of 
| Rhodes, 
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— — Rhodes, in kindling his wrath, had excited his 


eg · 928, 
& 929. 


admiration. He treated the grand maſter kind- 


ly, praiſed his valour, and ſaid to him, that the 


conqueſt or the fall of empires was the common 
play of Fortune; he tried even to prevail on 
L'iſle Adam to enter into his ſervice, repre- 
ſenting to him his having juſt experienced, how 


little he could depend on the friendſhip and al- 
Jiance of the Chriſtian princes, and that, if he 
would embrace the law of Mahomet, he might 


expect the greateſt dignities in the Ottoman em- 


pire. The grand maſter, as firm in his faith as 


attached to his Order, anſwered the emperor, that 
he ſhould be unworthy of his favor, if he were 
capable of accepting his offers. . He ſeized this 
occaſion to deſire Solyman to. grant the van- 


quiſhed a neceſſary protection, and to order, that 


the knights ſhould not be moleſted in their re- 


+ treat or their embarcation. The ſultan replied, 


that his word was inviolable; and, as a mark of 
his protection, he gave him his hand to kiſs. 
Notwithſtanding ſuch poſitive promiſes, a 
crowd of janiſſaries, under pretext of viſiting. 
their comrades in garriſon in the town, ruſhed 
in unexpectedly five days after the capitulation. 
They pillaged ſome churches, and particularly 
the infirmary, which was immenſely rich, and 
where the ſick were ſerved with as much magni- 
ficence as care, They inſulted the citizens of 


Rhodes, and put the houſes of the richeſt perſons 
under 


5 1 dM A” I. 
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under contribution. The complaints of the grand od — 


maſter put a ſtop to this diſorder. Achmet, & 929. 


who had been a witneſs of the reception which 
Solyman had given the knights, ordered the aga 


of the janiſſaries to be told, that his head would 


anſwer for the conduct of his men. And in- 
deed the ſultan, jealous of his perſonal reputation 
as much as of the glory of his arms, was deſirous 
that the vanquiſhed ſhould carry to all the ex- 
tremities of the univerſe, teſtimonies of the van- 


quiſher's kindneſs, and the aſſurance of his being 


faithful to his word. In conſequence, the diſ- 
order was ſoon repreſſed, 


Solyman, in order to ſecure the tranquility of 1 
Rhodes, reſolved to viſit it himſelf, before the fr to 


21des, 
zud treats 
the grand 


knights had left it. After having examined the 


gy ens 


ruins of theſe redoubtable fortifications, which mater 


were no longer any thing but heaps of ſtones and 
aſhes, before which, even by the confeſſion of 
the Turks, more than forty thouſand ſoldiers had 
fallen by the hands of fix thouſand, the emperor 
would fain enter the palace of the grand maſter. 
L'iſle Adam went out to meet his vanquiſher. 
The monarch accoſted him in an affable man- 
ner; he exhorted him even to ſupport with 
courage this misfortune, and told him that he 
might peaccably embark every thing belonging 
to the Order and to the Rhodians who were de- 
firous of following him; that if the time agreed 
en were not ſufficient, he, the emperor, would 
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Es. voluntarily prolong it. He gave the grand maſ- 
ter new aſſurances of an inviolable fidelity in the 
execution of the capitulation; then turning to 
Achmet, he ſaid: © It is not without ſome pain 
ce that I oblige this Chriſtian, at his age, to go 

ce qut of his houſe.” | 
L'iſle Adam did not abuſe the favor granted 
him by his enemy. Having learned that he 
was preparing to return in two days to Conſtan- 
tinople, the grand maſter, that he might not re- 
main at the mercy of thoſe who ſhould command 
at Rhodes in the abſence of the emperor, haſtened 
his embarcation, which was made in the night 
between the laſt day of December 1522, and the 
Solyman firſt of January 1523. Four thouſand Rhodians, 
Rhodes, men, women, and children, reſolved to eſcape the 


afrer the 


1 dominion of theſe barbarians. They embarke d 
ur tnou- | 


had Kho- with the knights and attached themſelves to the 
embarked. fortune of the Order. The precipitation and 
diſorder of this flight preſented a moving ſpec- 

tacle; nothing was heard but cries, murmurs, 

and complaints. The knights loſt a fine ſove- 
reignty ; and the Rhodians regretted a fortunate 
climate, where the fertility of the ſoil and the 
falubrity of the air had furniſhed them with a 
livelihood both plentiful and ſerene. Almoſt 

every one lamented a friend or relation abandoned 

to the yoke of the Muſſulmen. An inhabitant 

of Rhodes, unfortunately of a too illuſtrious 

birth, would willingly have followed theſe fugi- 

tives, - 
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tives. This was a ſon of prince Zizim, the bro- — 
ther of the emperor Bajazet II. who, the reader www 
muſt remember, ſought an aſylum in Rhodes, 
and afterward periſned by the treachery of 
pope Alexander VI. This prince, obliged to 
leave the iſland, left an infant fon there, who was 
brought up and inſtructed in the Chriſtian reli- 
gion. He married and had two ſons. This 
family, though reſpected by the knights, lived at 
Rhodes in retirement, and almoſt forgotten. On 
the news of the ſiege, the ſon of Zizim flattered 
himſelf with remaining confounded in the crowd 
of Greeks; but Solyman was ignorant of nothing 
that could intereſt him. He diſcovered the aſy- 
lum of the nephew of his grandfather, and took 
care how he let him eſcape. When they had 
ſecured this unfortunate prince, his wife, and chil- 
dren, they aſked them, if they perſiſted in the 
Chriſtian religion, All having declared that 
they would live and die Chriſtians; the ſultan 
ſeized this pretext to cut off every ſhoot of this 
adverſe branch; he ordered all four to be be- 
headed, and ſet out the next day for Conſtan- 
tinople, after having aſſured himſelf of the de- 
parture of the knights. 
Solyman, on his return to Conſtantinople, He makes 
determined to employ himſelf on government. berth forthe 
He cauſed ſeveral cadis to be puniſhed, who had re 


been guilty of partiality in the adminiſtration of Ihe Funn. 


juſtice, or fraud in the receipt of the public PERS 


'E y money. 
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12 1523 money. Though young and abſolute, he ſaw 
the inconvenience of unlimited power, the dan- 
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ger there was of governing men only by the 


caprices of other men often unjuſt or confined in 


their abilities, who, not being able to preſcribe 
any rule for themſelves or thoſe under them, 
rendered every thing arbitrary, and judged with- 


out juſtice, as they adminiſtered without prudence. 


The ſultan ordered different puniſhments for 
different crimes; the puniſhment of death for 
all murders and ſome robberies, and other chaſ- 
tiſements proportioned to the nature of the 
crime; but he always ſubmitted the criminal to 
the accuſer, ſo that in Turkey there is no crime 
but may be ranſomed for money, or what elfe 
the party aggrieved ſhall willingly conſent to. 
Solyman did not comprehend, that he, who com- 
mits a crime, attacks ſociety as much and more, 
than the individual whom his crime has injured, 
and that the reparation is not ſufficient, when the 
party aggrieved ceaſes to complain, But it was 
a great deal to eſtabliſh ſome ſhadow of laws 
among theſe people, who 'till then had not received 
any. The prince confirmed likewiſe teſtimonial 
proof, to which he gave too great a latitude, as | 
every thing in Turkey is proved by witneſſes, 


| even what does not appear of a nature to be 
underſtood, or things which ſhould be contradict- 


ed by circumſtances that might demonſtrate its 


impoſſibility. Moreover, the cadi is ordered to 


count 
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count the teſtimonies, rather than weigh them; = 72 
ſo that the croſs examination of the evidence 


taking place but ſeldom, falſe witneſſes riſk but 
little, and are much more common in Turkey 
than any where elſe. As to the reſt, the deſpotiſm 
which reigns throughout this empire remedies 
ſometimes theſe inconveniencies, when the cadi is a 
man of underſtanding and means well; for the 
judges wander as much as they pleaſe from the 
laws, which certainly are very deficient. What 
was religiouſly obſerved whilſt Solyman lived is at 
preſent often neglected, though new decrees have 
not xepealed the ancient ones. The care which 
he took in the adminiſtration of juſtice got him 
the ſurname of Canuni,* which, in Turkiſh, fig- 
nifies, Maker of Laws. He is always repreſented 
with a book in his hand. This prince liked 
order, and was deſirous of eſtabliſhing it in his 
empire; he ordered, that the treaſures of the 
moſques built by his anceſtors ſhould be managed 
with economy; he appointed truſtees, who were 
to be accountable to the divan for the money 
intruſted to them. The revenues of theſe 
moſques conſiſt in the rents paid by thoſe who 
hold under them the lands ſettled on theſe build- 
ings by their founders. Theſe lands are, either 
ſold for life to a perſon who farms them, or let 
out to a family for an annual quit rent. In both 
caſes, the product is carried to the treaſury of the 

es moſque, 


* He is always ſtiled the Magnificent by the European writers. J. 
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tice, ag moſque, out of which the imans or priefts are 
paid, and the buildings kept in repair; the ſur. 


plus is carefully laid up. When it amounts to 
fifteen hundred purſes (a purſe is worth about 
ſixty pounds ſterling), this ſum is carried to a 
particular treaſury, which is called by the name 
of the prince in whoſe reign it devolved to the 
ſtate, and is never touched, or at leaft it never 
ought to be, but for wars of religion. But we have 
already remarked, that the Turks term wars of 
religion, all thoſe which they make againſt the 
Chriſtians or the ſchiſmatic Muſſulmen. The 
ſuperintendence of the treaſury of the moſque 
belongs, by right, to the kiſlar 8 or A 
tendent of the women. 

Solyman likewiſe made other Iaws for the mi- 
litary; he multiplied the degrees of rank, both 
in the ſpahis and janiſſaries; he intruſted the 
guard of his ſeraglio to the boſtangis or gar- 
deners, of whom he formed a military company, 
who guarded the outſide of his palace whilſt they 
took care of his gardens. The ſultan did not 
find the janiflaries ſufficiently under command to 
make them, in ſome reſpects, maſters of the per- 
fon of their. emperors. This eftabliſhment 
cauſed diſcontents, and occafioned a revolt, which 
the janiſſaries had been meditating ever ſince the 
taking of Rhodes, the pillage of which they re- 


membered with grief * had been denied. 
Thev 
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They did not dare this time appear in arma x 1.0 ©. 1629 


before the ſeraglio; they did not, according to RY 
their cuſtom, make uſe of reproachful words 3 
againſt the emperor, but they pillaged the houſe fie 3 
of the defterdar aga, or grand treaſurer, and, peaſcd. 
after having poſſeſſed themſelves of all the | 
money they could find there, cut him in 
pieces. Animated by the booty and the little 
reſiſtance that was made againſt them, theſe re- 
bels attempted to pillage the © treaſury of 4 
moſque. An oda paſchi (this officer, among the 
janiſſaries, anſwers nearly to the captains in the 
Britiſh troops) defended alone the door of the 
moſque, and, reminding the rebels of the reſpect 
which they owed to the Holy places, to Mahomet, 
and to the emperor, he killed with his own! hand 
two of his brother officers who gave the private 
-foldiers the example of ſedition. On theſe oc- 
eafions the ſubalterns generally animate and 
eommand the rebels; and they are better obeyed 
than when they make uſe of the Yn ſeignior's 
authority. 
This faithful oda paſehi was called Ibrahim. 
He alone quelled the ſedition; he gave the aga 
of the janiſſaries, and the other ſuperior officers, 
the time to come and announce to the janiſſaries, 
already intimidated, that the grand ſeignior was 
coming himſelf, and who preſently appeared in 
the ſtreets in reality, No ſooner had he ſpoken 
to the troops than they diſperſed at the ſound of 
his 
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2 1523: his voice, each fleeing the chaſtiſement which 
— fell only on the four ringleaders. Solyman 

thought it beſt to depoſe the grand vizicr, againſt 
whom the chief clamours had been raiſed, and he 
gave this important place to Ibrahim, the oda 

paſchi who had juſt ſhewn ſo. much fidelity, cou- 

rage, and addreſs.” The news of this promotion 

awoke the emperor's brother-in-law, Muſtapha 

Kirlou, who had been formerly grand vizier, and 

had been like to loſe his life at Rhodes, the re- 
membrance of which rendered him the ſecret 

enemy of the ſultan. Muſtapha was beloved; 

the credit of his wife and the cries of the army 

having ſaved his life, a ſangiacate was given him 

at the extremity of Egypt, where the emperor, 

(not to ſee him again,) had reſolved that he 

fhould always remain. This diſcarded miniſter: 
undertook to make his brother-in-law repent of 

having left him authority when he had withdrawn, 

| from him his confidence. He had flattered him- 
2 ſelf that the laſt revolt, in which he had ſome 
indirect part, would have reſtored him the place. 
of grand vizier; but as ſoon as he knew that 
Solyman had given the vizierſhip to another, he 
attempted to make himſelf an independent ſove- 
* reign. He intruſted the ſecret, for his misfortune, 
| | to one Mehemet effendi, ſecretary to his ſangiacate. 
| The latter ſent the Porte an account of all the 
perfidious Muſtapha's plots, The emperor con- 


tented himſelf with ſending the grant of ſangiac 
| 1 to 
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to Mehemet, the accuſer of the rebel, with order hoo x 5 
to have him puniſhed as ſoon as he ſhould have — 
deprived him of his command. But Muſtapha 

had already thrown off the maſk. Some armed 
troops joined in his rebellion, and he hoped to 
maintain himſelf on the throne which he had 

made. However, his firſt ſucceſs was but of 

ſhort duration. Mehemet had the rebel's wife, 

the emperor's ſiſter, arreſted, and ſent a priſoner 

to Conſtantinople, though with all 'the , honors 

due to the Ottomar. blood. Muſtapha Kirlow 

was. beaten by the troops he had commanded; 

and taken by his ſucceſſor, who ordered him to 

be bound, according to the order that he had: 
received, to the fatal ſtake from which this un- 
fortunate miniſter had been delivered at the fiege 

of Rhodes. Muſtapha periſhed ade the arrows 

of the ſoldiers of his guard. 

For two years had Solyman lived in repoſe, J. C. 1524s 
more occupied with government than conqueſt. * 
Idleneſs irritated the boiling ſpirit of the janiſ- 8 
ſaries, and their arms demanded victims. The 88. 


yman 


ſultan ſaw, that, both for his repoſe and glorv, he marcbes 


towards 


muſt employ this reſtleſs ſold iery. Hungary pre- Furgary- 


Lewis II. 

ſented a vaſt field for conqueſt, particularly has * 
fince the Turks had taken Belgrade. Some par- 0 get 
oops te 


ties were in poſſeſſion of all the country as far N 
as Peterwaradin. Lewis II. at that time king of 
Hungary, only twenty-two years old, had neither 
ſufficient EXPETISHIEE nor reſources to defend his 
patrimony. 
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JC. 1524 patrimony. The affairs of Europe left him no 
1525, 
_— hope for ſuccours either from Germany or Po- 
93: land, and the factions, with which his kingdom 
— was divided, weakened its power, by inſpiring 
the people with a ſuſpicion of every perſon 
but their king. All the inconveniencies inſepa- 
rable from a feodal government were felt much 
ſtronger in Hungary than in any other country of 
Europe. They knew neither commanders nor 
obeyers. The vaſſals, though often in rebellion 
againſt their lords, ſerved them however ſtill 
more than they ſerved their country; and the 
lords had almoſt always different intereſts from 
thoſe of the ſtate. The defence of the moſt im- 
portant places was, not in the hands of the great 
\ officers of the crown, but the great vaſſals; a 
cordelier, newly made biſhop of Colocza, was 
- commander in that quality in all the towns be- 
tween the Save, the Drave, and the Danube, 
The imprudence and too great authority of this 
warlike drelate brought a great many calamities 
on Hungary. This biſhop, called Paul Tomorri, 
gave certain intelligence to the king of Hungary 
of the levies which the ſultan was making, and 
| of every thing that he meditated. Not having 
| received an anſwer ſufficiently exact with reſpect 
b- | to ſuccours which became more and more neceſ- 
fary, Tomorri went and joined his maſter at 
Vicegrade, leaving in the places dependent on 


his biſhopric all the lden that he had been 
able 
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able to raiſe. Whilſt Lewis II. was aſſembling JC: 1524s 
the ſtates of his kingdom, convoking his barons, KN 
who in their turn aſſembled the undertenants, and 21. 
ſummoning at a diſtant day in the plains of Cas 
Tolnia all who owed a ſervice to the crown, 
Solyman marched towards the frontiers of Hun- 
gary at the head of two hundred thouſand men. 
This prince, the friend of order, would not ſuffer 
his army to pillage in the countries already 
under his ſubjection. As he was advancing to- 
wards Peterwaradin, which he meant to be- 
ſiege, a poor woman, tearing her hair and making 
bitter lamentations, came and threw herſelf at 
the emperor's feet. The chiaus were going to 
take her away; but Solyman, calling to her, 
commanded her to make her complaints, She 
ſaid, increaſing her tears, that, during the night, 
the janiſſaries had pillaged her houſe with ſo 
much cruelty, that they had left nothing in its 
The emperor replied with a ſmile, that ſhe muſt 
have ſlept ſoundly indeed to have heard nothing 
of this diſorder. © Ir is true,” replied the poor 
woman, I flept in peace, in confidence that the 
© emperor watched for us all.” The ſultan, 
ſtruck with this reply, ordered the marauders to 
be inſtantly puniſhed, and gave the woman a ſum 
of money much more conſiderable than what ſhe 
had loſt, 
Solyman had no difficulty to poſſeſs himſelf of J:C. 1526. 
Peterwaradin, Saliouk, Ozek, and ſeveral ſmall *** 977 
Uu places 
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% places in which the garriſons were not ſuffidently 


numerous, nor the intrenchments ſufficiently 


ſtrong, for it to be poſſible to make a long re- 
ſiſtance. Lewis II. heard of all theſe ſucceſſes at 
Tolnia, where he had with great difficulty aſſem- 
bled twenty-five thouſand men, and for a long 
time had been waiting in vain for John Zapoli, 
waywode of Tranſylvania, who had juſt put him- 
ſelf at the head of the commons of that great 
province. Biſhop Tomorri, the general in whom 
he had moſt confidence, adviſed him to ſend on 
a detached body, before his army, to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the narrow paſſes, which might ſtop the 
enemy. But the vaſſals of the crown replied, 
- that they owed their ſervices about the king's 
perſon, and not in flying camps. Thus, they 
choſe rather to betray the common cauſe, than 
grant their maſter beyond what they thought he 
had a right to demand from them. All theſe 
feodal ſoldiers, who refuſed to remain long under 
tents, thought themſelves armed only for a ſud- 
den attack, and were neither ſufficiently patient 
nor diſciplined to carry on a defenſive war. 
They were led but juſt as they pleaſed. The 
king and the biſhop marched them againſt the 
enemy, in a mountainous country, near the little 
town of Mohatz. The ſituation was favorable: 
the Hungarians knew that they ſhould not long 
wait for Solyman, whoſe army ſoon covered all 
the plains which Lewis's camp commanded. 
This 
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This multitude did not terrify men, more cou- J. C. 1526. 
eg. 936. 
rageous than prudent, who had been told repeat 
edly, that the ſultan's army was compoſed only 
of ſlaves collected in haſte, Perſuaded that they Wh 
could eaſily vanquiſh this armed mob, they - | 41 
loudly demanded to be led to battle. = 
Lewis II. aſſembled the council; notwith- . 
ſtanding the cries of the ſoldiers, George Cabug- 
liane, and the biſhop of Peterwaradin, who 
commanded under Tomorri, did all they could 
to diſſuade this prelate and the king from at- 
tacking the enemy. They repreſented the ad- 
vantage of their camp, the approaching hope of 
receiving a reinforcement from Tranſylvania, the 
facility vf ſtopping a numerous army in the poſt 
which they occupied, and the prodigious diſad- 
yantage there would be to fight one againſt eight, 
however valiant the leſs number might be, 
Theſe reaſons too good were not liſtened to. 
Cabugliane having ſtrongly argued for the king's 
perſon, at leaſt, who had no ſucceſſor, not being 
expoſed in an affair ſo uncertain, the young mo- 
narch would never permit his troops to engage 
in a danger which he did not ſhare with them. 
He made uſe of the reaſon already alleged 
againſt the projects of operation, that the great 
vaſſals owed their ſervice only about his perſon, 
and declared he would never conſent to ſeparate 
his fortune from theirs. Biſhop Tomorri, full of 


that burning courage which is incapable of re- 
Uu 2 flection, 
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{E526 flection, preſſed the moment of action; he drew 
up the Hungarian army ſo as to give it the 


greateſt extent of front poſſible; but the ranks. 


were only clearer, and the files not ſo deep. A 


corps was formed for the king's guard, and, 
according to ancient cuſtom, they took off the 
ſpurs of the officer who carried the ſtandard of 
Hungary before the monarch, to put it out of 
his power to flee. All the artillery of Lewis II. 
conſiſted of eighteen pieces of cannon, which 
were diſpoſed fix on each flank and at the main 
battle. Sixteen thouſand foot began the action 
with one common effort, and, at firſt, performed 
prodigies of valour; but this bravery, or rather 
raſhneſs, only ſerved to haſten the carnage. 


Theſe warriors preſented themſelves to battalions 
more numerous, better cloſed, and more difficult 
to be ſhaken than theirs; the cavalry, which 
cloſely followed them, fell likewiſe by the ene- 
my's ſword. Biſhop Tomorri, and fix other 
biſhops, armed by his example, loſt their lives 
for the obſtinacy which they had oppoſed to the 


good reaſons of the biſhop of Waradin. This 


prelate was killed, as likewiſe five hundred barons 
or great vaſlals, with moſt of the ſoldiers: in fine, 
the combat having begun at three in the aſter— 
noon, by ſeven, there were more than eighteen 
thouſand Hungarians dead or dying on the field 


of battle. The janiſſaries cut off the heads of 


all they ſaw wounded, and expoſed them on pikes 
1 al 
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at the entrance of their tents. The king of R 
eg+ 932 

Hungary, whom his guard had abandoned, was 
found dead, ſtuck with his horſe in a moraſs 
at ſome diſtance from the field of battle. The 
few, who ſaved themſelyes from this ſlaughter, 
owed their ſafety only to a precipitate flight, 
The next day, the ſultan took the road to Buda, 
putting every thing that fell in his way to fire 
and pillage, more employed in ruining towns 
than reducing fortreſles. 
Solyman entered Buda without reſiſtance, and * Solyman 


ſacksBuda, 
permitted the town to be pillaged as if it had without 


been taken by aſſault, As much as he had loved Ge: 
order in his own country, ſo much he authoriſed wth 


and 
plunder in Hungary. His intention was, rather returns to 


to drain this province, than to make himſelf gie 2 
maſter of it. He left always on the right and 
left the fortreſſes which he met with in his inroad, 
without taking the precaution to intrench himſelf 
in a country where he no longer met with ſol- 
diers. The grand ſeignior penetrated as far as a 
petty province defended by mountains and narrow 
paſſes, where the Hungarians had collected all 
that remained of their ſcattered forces. The 
richeſt of them had brought thither their wives, 
their children, and the remains of their fortune; 
they flattered themſelves with defending theſe 
defiles, and remaining ſheltered from the ſword 
of the Turks; but nothing reſiſted Solyman. 
He overthrew this barrier, which was conſidered 
as 
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E ggg. as impregnable; again bathed himſelf in blood, 


— 


and ſatiated the avidity of his janiſſaries, which he 
had reſtrained at the ſiege of Rhodes. At length, 

on the approach of winter, he brought back his 
ſoldiers to Adrianople, bending under the weight 


of their booty, without having left a garriſon in 


any Hungarian town. The ſultan was well con- 
vinced, that, for a long time, the ſituation of theſe 
people would not permit them to make uſe of the 
liberty which he left them. 

The grand ſeignior reſolved to return to his 


i- capital, where he married the grand vizier Ibra- 


him to one of his ſiſters. The alliances of the 


* miniſters with the maſter are very common a- 
mong the Turks; but the pride of the Ottoman 


blood often renders this honor very burdenſome 
for the man who receives it. The huſband of 
the princeſs muſt make his wife a jointure in pro- 
portion to her birth. Moreover, the brother-in- 


law of the emperor renounces the right given him 


by his religion, of marrying four wives and having 
as many concubines as he pleaſes; he is obliged 
to obſerve the ſtricteſt fidelity to his. illuſtrious 
ſpouſe, who enjoys in her houſe an abſolute au- 
thority, of which a poniard, ornamented with 
diamonds, which ſhe always wears by her ſide, is 
the mark, It is true that the ſultan's ſiſter does 
not ſee the men any more than the other Maho- 
metan women: all converſation with them is 


likewiſe forbidden; but they reign over their 
_ 0 
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huſbands, and a troop of women and eunuchs, 1 2 1527. 
933. 

They have the grief to ſee all their male children — 

put to death: the jealouſy of the Ottoman prin- 

ces not permitting them to ſuffer men allied to 

their blood to live. Illuſtrious births are un- 

known in Turkey, There is no other family than 

the houſe of Ottoman. The alliance with the 

princeſſes of the blood does not place thoſe whom 

the emperor admits to that honor out of the reach 

of the fatal bow- ſtring. We have already ſeen that 

the grand vizier Muſtapha Kirlou, who was ſhot 

with arrows, had married another of Solyman's 

ſiſters. The Turkiſh emperors have been known 

even to give their ſiſters or daughters to great 

officers whom they had reſolved to put to death, 

in order to make theſe princeſſes the heirs of their 

great poſſeſſions. The grand v1zier Ibrahim's 

nuptials were celebrated with a magnificence *till 

then unknown in the Turkiſh empire. Tilting 

and wreſtling were performed for the firſt time 

in preſence of the people. But the total ſepara- 

tion of the two ſexes, and the profound retire- 

ment of the women, render theſe diverſions dull 

throughout the Eaſt, and deprive them of that 

exterior gaity and galantry which reign in the 

weſtern nations. Solyman admitted his brother- 

in-law to his table, contrary to the general uſage, 

and would have all Conſtantinople witneſs the 


diſtinguiſhed affection with which he honored this 
miner. 


Ibrahim's 
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E. n. Ibrahim's nuptials were hardly finiſhed, when 

= his preſence became again neceſſary at the head 

Ibrahim of the troops. A dervis, or monk, of thoſe 
perſs 

Gala, whom they call calenders, more auſtere and en- 


and puts thuſiaſtical than the reſt, and who profeſs a chaſ- 
w death. tity ſo rigid, that they put ſteel rings through 
the parts which decency will not permit us to 
name; one of theſe fanaticks, whom the Turks 
venerate to adoration, conceived, at the extremity 
of Natolia, a deſign of placing himſelf on the 
throne, We have ſeen thus far that the object 

of all theſe formers of ſets has been to reign. 
The Orientals have no conception of being able 

to obey two authorities independent of each 
other. If the mufti is the premier Turkiſh prieſt, 
they regard him rather as the teacher than the 
chief of their religion. The emperor is always, 
for the Muſſulmen, God's vicar on earth. This 
fiery calendes began to preach at Adana in 
Natolia, againſt voluptuouſneſs, and particu- 
larly the rapines of the baſhaws. Theſe two 
ſubjects cauſed him to be favorably attended 
to and ſoon followed by a crowd, particularly 
when he had announced in the public ſquares, 
that the time was come for ſhaking off the 
yoke impoſed by the ſlaves of the Ottoman race, 
and that it was requiſite to ſlay all thoſe ty- 
rants fattened on the blood of the people, in 
order to recover thoſe immenſe ſums, . with 
which the emperor's treaſury increafed every 
year. 


6:0L Y M4 N85 
year. Solyman was yet in Hungary. The dis. 


9 
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tance of the maſter and the principal forces o 


the ſtate favored the revolt: in leſs than two 
months the novator had afſembled more than fifty 
thouſand fighting-men, to whom pillage ſupplied 
the place of pay, and perſuaſion of diſcipline. 


Peri baſhaw, beglerbeg of Aſia, vainly endea- 
voured to oppoſe theſe proceedings, with what 


aſaps, or ſoldiers armed with arrows, he could 


gather together ; theſe are the- troops moſt nu- 


merous but leaſt eſteemed among the Turks. 
Theſe enthuſiaſts, who beheld at the point of their 
ſwords crowns for this life and for that which is to 
come, overthrew every thing that came in their 
way; they put to death all the cadis, imans, and 
miniſters both of religion and juſtice. Peri ba- 


ſhaw, having been vanquiſhed in a pitched battle, 
wrote to the emperor, that, if he did not put a ſtop 


to this rebellion, he would not be anſwerable for 
the conſequences, 
the ſtraits with moſt of the forces that Solyman 
had brought back from Hungary; he marched 
as far as Ceſarea, where the novator having had 
the aſſurance to wait for him, he was vanquiſhed, 
taken, and put to the crueleſt tortures. As ſoon 
as he was dead, this ſect was preſently diſperſed, 
all the towns returned to their obedience, and not 
one of thoſe, who had fought under his ſtandard, 
doubted of his being an impoſtor when they had 

X x | ſeen, 


Ibrahim immediately paſſed - 
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bs 9 7: ſeen him overthrown contrary to the expreſs pre- 
—— diction that he had made. 
Quarrel Another religious quarrel having ariſen at A- 
. leppo the ſame year, the molla and the caliſer his 
_ a- vicar, exaſperated againſt each other, formed 
me ter- cabals in the town, and endeavoured each to 
| procure partiſans. The difference aroſe from 
the interpretation of a verſe in the Alcoran, which 
the two parties explained differently, and pro- 
bably neither underſtood. The principal inha- 
bitants, fatigued with theſe diſputes which threa- 
tened to become bloody, turned their arms 
againſt thoſe who wanted to perſuade them to 
maſſacre each other, Inſtead of fighting family 
againſt family, as they wanted them to do, they 
{ſurrounded the moſque, the theatre of the diſ- 
ſenſion, and murdered the molla and caliſer. 
Solyman, informed of this outrage, immediately 
ordered the neighbouring baſhaws to aſſemble 
their troops, and put all the inhabitants of Aleppo 
to the ſword; but the grand vizier Ibrahim, 
juſt returned from his Aſiatic expedition, repre- 
ſented to his maſter, how unjuſt it would be to 
puniſh one cruelty by another ſtill greater, and 
to involve a multitude of innocent people in the 
chaſtiſement of ſome culpable ones: the ſultan, 
naturally ſanguinary, liſtened however to theſe 
ſage counſels, He revoked the order fo raſhly 
given, and had only the murderers puniſhed, 


After this, the favor of Ibrahim increaſed to ſuch 
a degree, 
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4 degree, that Solyman, who was no longer able JC 1 $24. 

to do without him, gave this miniſter an aparts <= 

ment in the ſeraglio. Though all affairs paſſed 

under the eyes of. the emperor, this prince no 

longer ſaw any thing but by thoſe of his grand 

vizier. 50 
Ibrahim ſoon prevailed on his maſter to re- Jig. 1528: 

commence the Hungarian war. The following aui 

was the occaſion of it. After the defeat of Mo- in Hue 

hatz and the pillage exerciſed by the Turks in John Za- 

that kingdom, John Zapoli, waywode of Tranſyl- — 

vania, the ſecret enemy of the unfortunate Lewis 3 

II. and who had choſen rather to ſee him periſh, Em er 

than to come to defend his country, appeared“ 

at the head of thirty thouſand men, when the 

Turks had retired from theſe dominions in which 

there remained nothing more to pillage. John 

Zapoli, beſides great poſſeſſions in Tranſylvania, 

had likewiſe many conſiderable eſtates throughout 

the kingdom. For a long time paſt, his anceſ- 

tors and he had been heaping up treaſures, and 

the ſervices which he had had in his power to 

render all the nobility and gentry, had procured 

him a party in Hungary. Zapoli was at that 

time the only one who poſſeſſed riches in this 

unfortunare monarchy, and he knew how to em- 

ploy them for his intereſt, The waywode of 

Tranſylvania ſummoned in the plains of Racos, 

near Peſt, all the nobility and gentry that had 

eſcaped from the defeat of Mohatz ; and, ſcat- 


X x 2 tering. 
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tering gold plentifully among theſe men, reduced 


— to the moſt wretched indigence, he got himſelf 


elected king of Hungary, the reigning family 
being extinct. Stephen Battorip palatine of the 
kingdom, at the head of ſome noblemen and 
gentlemen, ſtrongly oppoſed this election. He 
was equally. well born with Zapoli, though leſs 
powerful. His dignity of palatine of Hungary, 
which made him mediator between the nation 
and the king, when there was one, ought to give 
him the higheſt rank in the interreign; but cir- 


cumſtances had raiſed the waywode of Tran- 
ſylvania greatly above him. He could never 
obtain the ſuffrages which he had ſolicited for 
himſelf. The palatine declared, in open diet, 
that this aſſembly was not lawfully aſſembled ; 
that he, who had betrayed the nation, had. there 
been elected ſovereign; that Zapoli, who found 
both gold and troops to enſlave them, had been 
unable to find either for their defence ; that, 
being become their tyrant before he became their 
ſovereign, he had founded his power only on the 
public misfortunes, and that it was not true that 
the crown of Hungary was vacant, for there ex- 
iſted ancient treaties between the kings Matthias 
and Uladiſlaus, on the one part, and the princes 
Frederick and Maximilian of Auſtria, on the 
other, which called the houſe of Auſtria to the 
throne, in default of male iflue in the reigning 
race; that the archduke of Auſtria, Ferdinand, 

joiagd 
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joined to all theſe rights his -marriage with the E 
princeſs Anne, ſiſter of the unfortunate king 
Lewis II.; that this prince, the brother of the 
powerful emperor Charles V. was alone capable 
of protecting Hungary and repairing its mis- 
fortunes. Theſe complaints did not hinder Za- 
poli from being crowned at Albaregalis by the 
archbiſhop of Strigonia; but Battori, always perdinand 


, ; . f Auftria 
pretending that the diet was illegal, - proteſted, Heil 


» 4 . . elected 
a ſecond time in quality of palatine of the Eng by 


kingdom, and ſummoned another diet at Preſ- . 


burg, where he aſſembled ſome nobles, who The Turks 


declare a- 


unanimoully elected, for king of Hungary, Fer- Sued un, 
dinand archduke of Auſtria. Lagalits*. 


Zapoli, who had had ſufficient credit, courage, 
and money, to mount the throne, wanted all of 
them when they were requiſite to maintain him 
| thereon: He had never dreamed of ſuch a power- 
ful rival as the archduke of Auſtria. As ſoon as 
this prince was proclaimed, a great many of thoſe 
who had elected Zapoli, and who ſerved in his 
army, haſtened to join the party of his adverſary, 
On the news of Ferdinand's entering Hungary, at 
the head of a powerful army, John Zapoli, whe 
already reſided at Buda, not having been able to 
proviſion that place, was obliged to abandon it. 
The chiefs of his party preſſed him to march 
againſt his enemy, but he betook himſelf to flight 
till Ferdinand came up with him in the plains of 
Tockay ; this prince defeated what remained of 
the 
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i +1528: the army raiſed in Tranſylvania. King John, 
— almoſt as ſoon dethroned as elected, ſought an 
aſylum in Poland with king Sigiſmund his bro- 
ther- in-l w. He had vainly flattered himſelf 
with finding ſuccours there. Sigiſmund was 
neither ſufficiently powerful nor raſh to engage 
the ſtates of Poland to try their forces with thoſe 
of the houſe of Auſtria, He had no thoughts of 
undertaking a war which could only prove bur- 
denſome to him. King John, reduced to a pri- 
vate ſtation, got acquainted in Poland with James 
Laſchi, who, having formerly been ſent on ſome 
negociations, was intimately acquainted with 
Lewis Gritti, the ſon of the doge of Venice, 
and who at that time reſided at Conſtantinople. 
| The Venetian ambaſſador pleaſed the grand vi- 
9 zier Ibrahim, and poſſeſſed all his confidence. 
The intriguing Laſchi, informed of the credit 
which his friend Gritti poſſeſſed at the Porte, 
reſolved to make uſe of it for the intereſt of king 
John. He deſired permiſſion of that prince to 
ſolicit for him ſecretly. King John, who would 
fain recover his throne at any price, ſent Laſchi 
to Conſtantinople, charged with the broken re- 
mains of his fortune ; for nothing is to be done 
at the Porte without preſents. A great many of 
thoſe, who remained attached to king John, 
blamed the ſtep he was taking to call into his 
country the molt powerful enemies of the Hun- 
garian monarchy. But his ambition would not 
| permit 
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permit him to reflect on the conſequences. All E 
thoſe from whom he could procure ſuccour ww 


appeared to him his friends or brothers. The 
Venetian ambaſſador introduced Laſchi to the 


grand vizier, who, in the propoſed expedition, 


ſaw at the ſame time both dignity and advan- 
tage for the Porte, It was worthy of the 
Turkiſh emperor to reſtore an oppreſſed prince 
his crown, and his intereſt to make that crown 
conſtantly tributary to his own. Moreover, as 
gold penetrates to the moſt inacceible places, 
the ſubtle Laſchi found means to intereſt for his 
maſter the princeſs, Solyman's ſiſter, the wife 
of the grand vizier, whom this miniſter paſſion- 
ately loved, and the valid ſultaneſs. (This is 
the appellation given at the Porte to the mother 
of the reigning emperor.) Theſe ſultaneſſes 
materially ſerved king John. The archduke 
Ferdinand of Auſtria, who aſſumed likewiſe the 
title of king of Hungary, and who was effectively 
in poſſeſſion of the kingdom, having learned the 
ſecret proceedings carrying on at the Porte in 
favor of his rival, ſeat an ambaſſador to the 
- Turkiſh emperor, to remind him of the ancient 
treaties between the kings of Hungary his pre- 
deceſſors, and the ſultans. Solyman would rather 
conquer a ſovereignty from a Chriſtian prince, 
than keep the engagements of his anceſtors ; 
beſides, he anxiouſly defired to make trial of his 
arms, 15 

| Ferdinand's 
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Ferdinand's ambaſſador was ſent back almoſt 


— without a hearing. It is true that the archduke 


demanded the reſt*tution of the places uſurped 
under Lewis II.; this was the pretext of the 
rupture. At the ſame time Laſchi was inveſted 
the character of ambaſſador from Hungary, 
Having been introduced to the audience of the 
grand ſeignior, the prince ſolemnly promiſed him 
to protect his maſter, and re-eſtabliſh him on 
the throne from which he had been ſo unjuſtly 
driven, Theſe aſſurances reſtored courage to 
king John and all the ſecret partiſans that he had 
in Hungary. Theſe laſt aſſiſted him with ſome 
money, with which he raiſed four thouſand men 
in Poland, and he ſent this little army towards 
Caſſovia, to ſound the country, *till the forces 
promiſed him by Solyman came. Letterato, who 
commanded the four thouſand Poles, defeated 
the few troops which the Auſtrians had been able 
to aſſemble againſt him. Ferdinand left Hun- 
gary to go and levy ſoldiers in Germany, and 
king John returned in arms to this kingdom, 
from whence he had been ſo ignominiouſſy driven 
the preceding year. 
Meanwhile, the Turkiſh army aſſembled at 
* Belgrade. Solyman, who deſigned to command 
ie in perſon, repaired thither about the month of 
March. He found two hundred thouſand men 
there, janiſſaries, ſpahis, timarians, gebeggis, boſ- 
tangis, or alaps, Such an army was by no 
means 
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means neceſſary to conquer a kingdom where 8 75 
nothing had reſiſted him two years before. The 


.» Solyman 


ſultan paſſed the Save, and went to Sirmich, ona 


where king John was waiting for him. He was . 
received by Solyman with all the ſuperiority that nns: 

: | f t 
a Turkiſh emperor thinks he ought to aſſume u be 


over a Chriſtian prince whom he deigns to pro- bes fere- 


ral towns, 


tect. He gave him his hand to kiſs, and aſſured & miſcar- 


ries before 

him, that, he would immediately replace him on Vienna, 
. 5 : which he is 
his throne, In other reſpects king John was obliged to 


raiſe the 


treated at the Turkiſh camp with a great deal of fiege of. 
magnificence; his table was ſumptuouſly ſerved. 
He had a guard of janiſſaries appointed for his 
perſon. Ibrahim, who reigned in the name of 
his maſter, ſhewed the king of Hungary the kind- 
neſs and generoſity of an equal, who ſerves his 
unfortunate friend. The Ottoman army advanced 

as far as Buda, without meeting with the leaſt 
reſiſtance. Nadaſti, who commanded in the 
b eee he ſhould be able to defend it 
ſome time; but the officers of the garriſon, 
frighted at the number of the enemy, ſurpriſed 
their genera], bound him, and then capitulared 
with the Turks as if he had been abſent; Soly- 
man, having learned the particulars of this capi- 
tulation, either through abhorrence or a pretext 
for ſatisfying his cruelty, ſent Nadaſti to Ferdi- 
nand's army, and had all the garriſon put to the 
ſword. He left in Buda five thouſand infantry 
and two thouſand horſe, to guard the place and 


dS | keep 
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keep the neighbouring country in ſubjection; 


ev after which; he advanced with his army along 


the borders of the Danube, 'bringing with him 
his vaſſal for whom he conquered, and inveſted 
Novigrad and Comorra, which ſurrendered by 
capitulation, He took Altenburg by affault, and 
delivered it up to pillage: he likewiſe took Ovar, 
and all the fortreſſes on the Danube, in which 
there were only very weak garriſons. The Turks 
ravaged with exceſſive cruelty this country which 
they were not conquering for themſelves. Mean- 
while, Ferdinand collected forces in the circles of 
Germany ; he had time to throw twenty thouſand 
men into Vienna, a town better fortified than any 
of thoſe which the Ottomans had juſt conquered, 
the barrier of the Auſtrian dominions, where he 
hoped to ſtop the torrent that had laid waſte 
Hungary. And indeed this kingdom, already 
ruined by the Turks under Lewis II. was open 
on all ſides to any one that would enter. There 
were no longer either fortifications, or ſoldiers, 
or proviſions, or money. John Zapoli ſeemed 

deſigned to reign over a vaſt deſert only, 
When the Ottomans had effectually ruined all 
theſe towns, the ſultan marched to Vienna, where 
he did not arrive 'till the 13th of September. A 
continual rain had ſwelled the Danube, to ſuch 
a degree, that, this river, overflowing its banks, 
had rendered the roads impaſſable, and retarded 
the march of the army. This obſtacle, ſo favor- 
| able 
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able to Ferdinand, gave him time to proviſion ie; 
Vienna, whilſt the Torkiſh convoys were unable ts 
to paſs.  Solyman's tents covered all the plains 
around the city, and occupied more than fix miles 
of the- environs. This formidable ſight no 
way frighted Philip, count palatine of the Rhine, 
who commanded in Vienna. His whole garriſon 
had been proved in the wars of Charles V. and 
his artillery was well ſerved : he made a vigorous 
and able reſiſtance againſt theſe ſoldiers accuſ- 
ſtomed, for ſeveral years paſt, rather to purſue 
than to fight. The attack and the defence of 
Vienna were on both ſides as ſmart as it was poſ- 
ſible for them to be. Every thing that prudence 
or valour could ſuggeſt was made uſe of during 
one month and ſome days. Solyman loſt forty 
thouſand men there, and the beſieged more than 
ten. At length proviſions failing the Turks, who 
were unable to procure any from Hungary, and 
the ſeaſon daily becoming worſe, the ſultan was 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege, whatever repugnance 
3 might have, for it was impoſſible to prolon, 
He had ravaged the environs. of Vienna — 
a through neceſſity as hatred, and he did not 
abandon his enterpriſe, till his ſoldiers, worn out 
with hunger, expired in the trenches, which the 
continual rains filled with water, ſpite of every 
effort to keep them dry. 
But Solyman, wiſhing to conceal from the ene- 
my the diſgrace of this retreat, ſet at liberty ſome 
Yy2 German 
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8.2. German priſoners, whom he cauſed to be magni- 
= ficently clothed, and ſent them back to the city, 


with orders to tell their commanders, that the 
ſultan's real deſign had never been to take Vienna; 
that he fought Ferdinand, in order to decide, by 

a, battle, the diſpute of the crown of Hungary; 
that not having met the archduke at Vienna, he 
had juſt tried the valour of his ſoldiers, whom he 
had favoured becauſe he eſteemed them. After 
having thus diſguiſed his weakneſs under a falſe 
appearance. of. generoſity, he conducted his army 
back to Buda, where he placed wich his own hands 
the crown of king Saint Stephen oa the head of 
John Zapoli. This is the cuſtomary ceremony at 
the coronation of all the kings of Hungary. 
Solyman diſplayed on this occaſion a pomp which 
formed a ſtriking contraſt with the miſery of the 
people. He gave leſſons of juſtice and lenity to 
this prince, whoſe dominions he had deſolated 
before and after having acknowledged him for king 
of Hungary, recommending him to take care of his 
' ſubjects, of whom he, the emperor, was dragging 
a vaſt number in captivity to Conſtantinople. 
The ſultan, on his return to his capital, lent 
, fix thouſand Turks to king John, to maintain him 
in poſſeſſion of the deſerts bathed with blood 


Which he left him maſter of. He gave the com- 


mand of theſe troops to Gritti the Venetian, under 
the authority of John Zapoli. Solyman was en— 

deavouring to forget the raiſing of the ſiege of 
Vienna, 
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Vienna, by felicitating himſelf with having given —— 
a kingdom, when he himſelf gained a ſovereignty 

which he owed only to his reputation. Bogdan, 
prince of Moldavia, ſent an ambaſſador to Con- 
ſtantinople, to offer the ſultan to put his eſtates 
under the protection of his highneſs, in order to 
their becoming fiefs of the empire, on condition, 
that the exerciſe of the Chriſtian religion ſhould 
be preſerved there, and that the two Moldavias «1 
ſhould, at all times, be protected by the Turks. 
Soon after, prince Bogdan arrived in perſon at 
the court of the grand ſeignior; he preſented, to 
his new lord, four thouſand crowns of gold, forty 
mares with foal, and twenty-four falcons, engaging 
to pay the Porte yearly, the fame rent as.a mark 

of feodal ſubmiſſion. _ 8 

The emperor received 3 with much dif- Vo. 336. 
tinction. He ordered the robe of honor to be _ ©: 36. 


Feſtivals 
given him, which 1 18 granted only to the firſt per- 9? account 


of the cir- 


ſonages of the empire, and the cucca or tuft of cumciſios 
egret's feathers, which the prince. of Moldavia peror's 
alone, of all the Chriſtian princes, has a right to 
wear. Solyman joined, to the entertainments 
which he gave this prince, the circumciſion of 
three ions, whom he had had by as many concu- 
bines; for the Ottoman monarchs no longer 
thought it conſiſtent with their dignity to bind 
themſelves by matrimonial ties. Ir is at the 
ceremony of circumciſion, that the Orientals 
give names to their children, One of the princes 


Was 


I 
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— , — was called Muſtapha, the ſecond Mahodet, and 

— the third Selim. Cantimar reports, that the 
Turks took for a very bad omen, that, in a com. 
bat of animals fought during this feſtival, x wild 
boar beat a lion, in ſuch a manner, that this ani- 
mal, in general ſo terrible, was obliged to fice; 
The Muffulmen look on the boar as the emblem 
of the Chriſtians, and the lion as cheir own. 


I.c. 1831, For two years, the ſultan and his miniſter were 


Hes. 937, buſily employed about the maritime commerce, 
. and arming corſairs againſt the knights of Saint 
John, whom Charles V. had juſt eſtabliſhed at 


Malta in full ſovereignty, under the ſimple annual 
acknowledgment of a falcon. Theſe irrecon- 
cileable enemies of the Muſſulmen had already 
armed cruiſers to pillage their convoys and re- 
gain by degrees what they had loſt by abandoning 
- the iſle of Rhodes. Solyman would fain have 
had it in his power to tranſport to Conſtantinople 
all the commerce carried on at Alexandria, Alep- 
po, and the other ports of Turkey. The love of 
the emperor for his capital made him wiſh to 
people and enrich it at the expence of all his 
other poſſeſſions, 
Solyman The affairs of Hungary recalled the ſultan into 


marches to 


the aliſ- that unfortunate kingdom. King Ferdinand of 


; tance of 


John Za- Auſtria, after having taken ſome places that were 
poli; he ; EH 
returns to Not defended, came and beſieged king John in 
Adtiano- K F ; . 

ple after Buda his capital. He was on the point of taking 
the cam 


peign is his rival priſoner, and getting full poſſeſſion of 
OVCr, the 
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the throne, when the troops which the baſhaw of I 


Belgrade commanded came to his rehef. John, Hes. 


delivered from the greateſt danger he had ever * — 


experienced, handſomely rewarded the baſhaw; 
but the latter ſo inhumanly pillaged all the 
towns from which he had driven the Auſtrians; 
that, it is ſaid, the unfortunate prince ſhed tears 
at the misfortunes of his country, Seeing that 
his protectors gave him occaſion to hate them as 
much as his enemies, he endeavoured to make 
peace with Ferdinand of Auſtria, by offering him 
to divide the kingdom. Ferdinand was juſt 
made king of the Romans, conſequently, in- 
tended to ſucceed Charles V. his brother, on the 
weſtern throne. As he flattered himſelf with re- 
ceiving aſſiſtance from this powerful empire, he 
did not think it compatible with his dignity to 
divide a crown, which, he boaſted, belonged to 
him both by an alliance and a lawful election, 
with him whom he called an adventurer and 
uſurper. In order to deprive him of every ſup- 
port, he ſent an embaſſy to Solyman; but the 
Turkiſh emperor was the natural enemy of the 
ſucceſſor of Charles V. He was intereſted in 
preventing the houſe of Auſtria from becoming 
too powerful, As much through intereſt as 
honor, he remained faithful to his word, and 
prepared, though ſlowly, an armament to ſecure 
Hungary to his vaſſal. 

| Charles 


8 
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= 955 Charles V. on his ſide, aſſembled at 2 great 
expence a combined army from all the circles of 


15 


the empire, and came to take the command of it 
in the plains of Vienna, where Solyman had pub- 


liſhed that he meant to try his forces with thoſe 
of his enemy. But theſe two haughty rivals 
menaced one another only at a great diſtance; 
The grand ſeignior's army appeared rather late 
on the confines of Hungary; it was ſtopped at 


the ſiege of Guntz, where eight hundred Germans 


effectually withſtood an army of more than a hun- 
dred thouſand men. At length, after keeping the 
trenches open a month, deſpairing of taking this 
paltry town, he was obliged to leave it. He was 
not more fortunate at the ſiege of Strigonia. 
Some authors pretend that the grand vizier 
Ibrahim, who longed to make war in Perſia, 
wanted to diſguſt his maſter with that of Hungary; 


and that he had alſo been corrupted by Ferdi- 
nand's gold. Be that as it may, the Turks, after 


having loſt fiſteen thouſand men before the place, 


ſeeing the winter coming on, and new intrench- 
ments behind thoſe which the cannon had beaten 


down, retreated towards Adrianople. Charles 
V. who had been waiting in the plains of Vienna, 
made no advantage of the retreat of the Turks: 
taken up with objects more intereſting both for 
him and his poſterity, he repaſſed into Italy, leav- 
ing his brother Ferdinand ten. thouſand Italians 


only, who mutinied ſoon after. The Germans, 


Who 
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who followed the king of the Romans, had = —.— 
likewiſe theſe new enemies to fight, The king 

dom of Hungary, conſumed by the pretenſions 

of theſe two kings, became the conqueſt of nei- 

ther: both being, deprived of the ſuccours of — 
their protectors, were conſtrained to divide what i ef 

neither could take by force. They agreed, that ug. 


both ſhould retain the title of king of Hungary; 


that each ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of what he a 
occupied at the time of the treaty; and that, i f 
after the death of John Zapoli, the whole king- "1 
dom ſhould belong to Ferdinand and his poſterity, x 


except Tranſylvania, which ſhould remain in full 
ſovereignty to king John's eldeſt ſon, Solyman 
and the emperor of the Weſt acceded to the 

treaty, The Ottoman monarch ſeemed to re. 
nounce his intereſt and policy; but we ſhall ſoon 

ſee that he did not conſider himſelf bound by the 
agreement which two Chriſtians had .made be- 

tween themſelves. During the Hungarian war, 

or rather whilſt the two emperors werte deli- 

berating if they ſhould march againſt each other, 

Doria, Charles V.'s admiral, took Coron from the 

Turks. This town was given up at the peace in 

order to get Solyman to accede to the treaty. 

In the beginning of the year 1534, a war j.c. 1524, 
with Perſia was reſolved on. Ibrahim was deter- 945. 
mined to divert the emperor from the wars of the 
Weſt, gained, as it is ſaid, by the gold of the 
houſe of Auſtria, and retaining in the bottom of 

Z 7 his 
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. his heart an ancient reſpect for the Chriſtian re- 


eg · 940. 


— 
Intrigues 
in the ſe 
raglio. 


ligion, which he had once profeſſed. He made a 
pretext of ſome hoſtilities which the Perſian go- 
vernors had committed on the confines of the 
empire. Though Solyman was always equally 
docile to the advice of his grand vizier, this 


powerful miniſter had enemies in the ſeraglio, 


and in the very heart of his maſter. The 
one was Zulema, the mother of the emperor, 
and the other Roxalana, the favorite ſultaneſs. 
Theſe two women, jealous of the rniniſter's cre- 
dit, often made uſe of the rights of nature and 
love, in oppoſition to the blind confidence which 
Solyman devoted to him. Though their dif- 
courſe at firſt made but little impreſſion, it was 
more than could be expected that the ſultan 


would conſent to hear them. Roxalana had ill 


greater intereſt than Zulema to ruin Ibrahim, 
becauſe this miniſter ſnewed an open attachment 
to Muſtapha, the eldeſt of the princes, whom 
Solyman had had by another woman. The 
favourite ſultaneſs was burning with deſire of 
ſeeing one day one of her ſons poſſeſs the throne 
of his father, to the prejudice of Muſtapha his 
eldeſt, whom ſhe particularly hated becauſe he 
was born of her mortal enemy. . The mother 
of Muſtapha, whom hiſtory calls only the Cir- 
caſſian, had been paſſionately beloved by the 


emperor. This woman, imperious and jealous, 


perceiving that Roxalana attracted the eyes of 
Solyman, 
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Solyman, forbade the young ſlave, a Ruſſian by 


mand, to dare appear again before the ſultan. 
Roxalana, well knowing that the maſter's favor 
alone regulates rank in the haram, took no notice 
of her rival's orders. The Circaflian puniſhed 
her by tearing her face in ſuch a manner, that 
the Ruſſian durſt not appear again before the 
emperor. Solyman, aſtoniſhed at no longer 
ſeeing the young ſlave whom he already loved, 
inquired the cauſe of her abſence; he had 
no ſooner - diſcovered it, than he fell into a 
violent rage, and having had the Circaſſian 
puniſhed in her turn, he confined her in the 
old ſeraglio, which, ſince that time, is become 
the reſidence of the diſgraced ſultaneſſes, and, 
in general, of all the women who are no longer 
capable of pleaſing the ſultan. From this day, 


J. C. 1534+ 
Heg. 940. 
birth, whom ſhe thought ſhe had a right to com- — 


Roxalana poſſeſſed alone the heart of her maſter, 


and ſhe conceived a violent hatred for the fon of 
the woman who had injured her, 


The intrigues of the ſeraglio, which Ibrahim u gn, 


could not be ignorant of, induced him to exert Verte. 
The Turks 
take Tau- 


all his intereſt to get his maſter away from Con- 


ſtantinople, and particularly to make uſe of his 
credit againſt the wiſhes of the ſultaneſſes, who 
were unceaſingly repeating to the ſultan, that the 
Perſian wars had always been fatal to the Otto- 
mans. There was at the Porte an old Perſian 
ſatrap, who had been obliged to leave Perſia in 

2 2 2 conſequence 


ris» 


i 
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c. 1534s conſequence of ſome miſdemeanor, and whoſe 
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— vindictive ſoul ſought to carry the flames of war 


into his country. The vizier preſented this man 
to Solyman; the Perſian exaggerated the facility 
of conquering this rich kingdom, and promiſed 
the monarch to ſhew him how it might be eaſily 
effected. A magician, whom Ibrahim cauſed 
lixewiſe to be liftened to, declared, from the rules 
of his art, that the expedition would be attended 
with the greateſt ſucceſs. The mufti ſaid, that 
it would be a meritorious work to ſubjugate theſe 
corrupters of the Mahometan law, in order to 
puniſh them, or bring them back to the true be- 
lief. At length, Ibrahim made all, but the mo- 
ther and the miſtreſs of the emperor, ſpeak to his 
wiſhes. The war was ſoon determined on. The 
ſultan detached Calaman, the Perſian governor 
who had offered to ſhew the way, at the head of 
thirty thouſand men. This traitor, incited by his 
hatred, after having prepared the troops on the 
road that were to join Ibrahim who followed him, 
arrived before Tauris, which the governor pre- 


ſently abandoned, not thinking himſelf ſufficiently 


ſtrong to reſiſt an army which fear increaſed in 
his eyes. Iſhmael was dead: the throne of Perſia 
was poſſeſſed by Tackmas his ſon. This prince 
knew, that the deſerts which ſurround Perſia 
are the moſt powerful fortifications againſt the 
invaſion of the Turks. He ordered the few 
habitations that were there to be deſtroyed, and 

ſent 
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ſent out an army of obſervation, with orders not E 1522. 
to advance into the country. Tachmas hoped CS 


that the intemperature of the air and the dryneſs 
of the climate would overcome the Turks with 
more certainty than numerous armies. The 
Perſian army remained under the cannon of 
Sultania, a town about eight days march from 
Tauris. The Ottomans, divided into two corps, 
followed at a ſmall diſtance the flying camp of 
Calaman. The firſt of theſe two diviſions, com- 
manded by Ibrahim, arrived before Tauris twelve 
days after the ſurrender of that place. The em- 
peror and his ſon followed ſix days after, at the 
head of the ſecond. There were now two hun- 


dred and fifty thouſand men in the environs of 
Tauris. Calaman was ſent on a ſecond time 
before, to diſcover the intentions of the Perſians. 
This general, after a painful march, during which 
fatigue alone made him loſe ſome of his men, 
found the Perſian cavalry numerous and immove- 
able under the cannon of Sultania; he had not 
troops enough to riſk attacking them. The re- 
turn of Calaman informed Solyman, that he muſt 
ſeek the Perſians a great way off, before he could 
engage them. What had already happened in 
the Perſian wars, happened to this prince: the 
Ottomans ſuffered in theſe deſerts in proportion 
to the forces that they had brought there; even 
their precautions turned againſt them, The 
quantity of proviſions and ammunition requiring - 


more 
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_ 154 more beaſts of burden, the nouriſhment of ſo 

— many animals became impoſſible. They were 

obliged to kill a great number of them to prevent 

their periſhing through miſery. The heat and 

_ drought, the inſects, the aridity of the ſands and 

the corruption of the meat, ſoon brought on 

ſcarcity, diſeaſes, and all the inſeparable conſe- 
quences of ſo many ſcourges. 

| Meanwhile the Perſian monarch had his eyes 

open on his enemy, and congratulated himſelf 

on having already overcome him by his patience 

They ad- and good conduct. Whilſt Solyman's army was 


Vance into 


the deſerts Waſting in the deſerts of Perſia, Tachmas, at the 
The Pal. head of the belt of his troops, marched by another 
** road towards Tauris, in which he knew that the 
gs Turk had left but a very weak garriſon. Whe- 
Tears. ther the Perſians were better able than other 
people to bear the intemperature of their climate 

and the aridity of their ſands, or, what is more 
probable, that they were better acquainted with 

the country, and that it was eaſier to proviſion 

forty thouſand men there than two hundred and 

fifty thouſand, the king of Perſia arrived fortu- 

nately at Tauris, and till more fortunately took 
poſſeſſion of it in preſence of the Turkiſh baſhaw, 
commanding 1n the place, who could not perſuade 
himſelf that it was poſſible for the Perſians to 

arrive there, without having deſtroyed the Turkiſh 

army. He did not make the leaſt reſiſtance. 

The few troops that had been left under his 
command 
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command were preſently diſperſed ; their gene- 5 8 327. 
ral, who dreaded the chaſtiſement of his cowar- "2 


dice, gave them the example of flight. 

All theſe misfortunes afflicted Solyman, to fuch 
a degree, that he began to complain grievoully 
of the enterpriſe in which his miniſter had fo 
raſhly engaged him. Theſe were the firſt re- 
proaches that Ibrahim had ever received from his 
maſter, He endeavoured to ſtifle them by pro- 
curing him conqueſts which coſt no blood. Ca- 
laman, the Perſian fugitive, the confident of the 
miniſter, who had adviſed ſtill more than the 


vizier the war againſt his country, found means 


to corrupt his friend Mahomet, who commanded 
at Bagdad for the ſophi Tachmas. The old ſa- 
trap repaired thither in diſguiſe; the gold and pro- 
miſęs of Ibrahim, and the hopes of a government 
for life, whilſt thoſe of Perſia laſted only three 
years, dazzled Mahomet; he promiſed to deliver 
up the town and all the country belonging to it. 


As the winter was approaching, Solyman dragged ' 


thither his languithing army, On his arrival on 
the borders of the Euphrates, which he found as 
fertile as the country that he quitted was wretched, 
he cauſed the remains of his troops to be cantoned 
there. The ſultan received reinforcements from 
Alexandria, the two Syrias, Judea, and Comagen, 
the ſangiacs of which flocked to him with their 
timarians. The pleaſures of Bagdad made So- 


lyman forget for ſome time what he had ſuffered 
| | " 


. men po, — — — — — —— 
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E 247. in the deſerts of Perſia; and as pompous titles 

& 942. flatter the vanity of the Turks, he cauſed himſelf 

to be crowned at Bagdad king of that immenſe 
country, as if he had effectively conquered it. 

The Per. As ſoon as the rigour of the ſeaſon was abated, 

#ans Wait the grand ſeignior, whom experience could not 


for the 
Turkiſh correct, and who ardently deſired to engage 


army near 


mount Tachmas, began his march at the head of an army 


Taurus, 


which they almoſt renewed, to ſeek this prince, who took 
urpriſe 

and beat. the greateſt care to avoid him. The king of 

Perſia had employed the time which Solyman had 

paſſed at Bagdad, in laying waſte more and. more 

all the plains. on both ſides of Tauris. This 

prince no longer found either enemies or pro- 

viſions but when he attempted to penetrate into 

Perſia, Always combating the elements, thirſt, 

and hunger, he returned to Tauris. And indeed, 

never was the ſacking of a town more dreadful : 

they burnt whole edifices, in which a number of 

unfortunate people had in vain ſought an aſylum. 

After Solyman's ſoldiers had ſlaughtered at their 

| leiſure, old men, women, and children, to avenge 

themſelves for the misfortunes which they had 

ſuffered, the army ſet out to return to Turkey, 

Tachmas had ſent a corps of troops by the by- 

roads, which lay wait for the enemy at the foot of 

mount Taurus, The Ottomans, who began to 

find proviſions, and who did not expect an army, 

were reſigning themſelves to diſorder and the 


pleaſure of pillaging ; all their troops were diſ- 
perſed; 
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perſed; when they were attacked in the middle 5 
of the night, The fire which the advanced guard & 94% 


of the Perſians ſet to the Turkiſh camp, only 
gave light to the carnage. The ſack of Tauris 
and the loſs of Bagdad were cruelly avenged. 
The Perſians retired, loaded with almoſt all the 
booty which their enemies had made in their 
country, and dragging after them a multicude of 
ſlaves, horſes, and beaſts of burden, 


Solyman, whom victory had *till then always 


accompanied, ſeverely felt this loſs. He called 


to mind with ſorrow the counſels of Zulema and The two 


Roxalana: he repeated often, that his women 
were more prudent and better informed than the 
vizier, the mufti, and all the miniſters and ma- 
gicians of the empire, who had made him under- 
take a war rather againſt the elements than a 
powerful enemy ; that near two hundred thouſand 
men had periſhed in two years for the fole con- 
queſt of Bagdad, which he could not flatter him- 
ſelf with preſerving more than Selim had done. 
On his return to Conſtantinople, the ſultan was 
received with as much joy as if his enterpriſe 
had been crowned with the happieſt ſucceſs. The 
people ran out in crowds to meet him; he en- 


tered through the gardens of the ſeraglio, the 


ground of which was covered with precious car- 
pets. The town was illuminated for ſeveral days; 
but this pomp could not calm the emperor's 
mind. The vizier had, in the ſeraglio of Con- 

„ 3A ſtantinople, 
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8. 1535+ ſtantinople, enemies more dangerous than thoſe 
& 942. that he had met on the confines of Perſia. Rox- 


alana, after an abſence of near two years, reſumed 
all her influence over the heart of Solyman.* The 
Turkiſh women are at the ſame time ſlaves and 
abſolute miſtreſſes. The obedience and fear in 
which they are brought up from their infancy 
render them only more powerful when they find 
means to pleaſe their tyrants. Roxalana, after 
having exaggerated to her maſter the torments 
which his abſence and dangers had coſt her, aſ- 
ſured him, that his miniſter had a ſecret corre- 
ſpondence with the European powers, and that 
the intereſt of Ferdinand of Auſtria was the ſole 
cauſe of this unfortunate war. The valid ſul- 
taneſs, Zulema, furniſhed the emperor with wri- 
tings true or falſe, which the careſſes of the ſubtil 
Roxalana made him believe ſuch as they wiſhed ; 
among others, the dying declaration of the def- 
terdar of the army, ſtrangled a few days before 
for his miſdemeanors. This officer, either thro' 
vengeance or the hopes of meriting forgiveneſs 
in the other life, had written at his death, that 
every thing with which he was reproached had 
been done by order of Ibrahim. The Turks 
place great confidence in the confeſſion of a man 
who dies by the hands of the executioner, The 
grand vizier's death was determined on in ſecret 
between three perſons, one of whom had loved, 
and the other two had feared him all their life, 
But 
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But the emperor never thought of confronting — 232. 
his favorite, or furniſhing him with the means of ex- & 742. 


culpating himſelf. Ibrahim had always had, and 
ſtill preſerved at the time of his condemnation, 
ſuch an aſcendency over his maſter, that the 


ſultan dreaded the preſence of this ſervant whom 


he believed a traitor, and whom he conſented 
to have put to death. The grand vizier was 
ſtrangled while aſleep, and never knew that his 
maſter had condemned him. 

The Perſian war and the death of Ibrahim 
were not the only remarkable events of this 
period, Whilſt Solyman was ſeeking conqueſts 
in Aſia, kingdoms in Africa were conquered 
and loſt in his name. This prince had always 
been jealous of the Chriſtian marine, greatly ſu- 
perior to his, and particularly of the ſucceſs of 
Andrew Doria, Charles V.*'s admiral, who had 
taken Coron from him, a very important maritime 
place. Solyman had in vain ſought among his 
ſubjects a rival to oppoſe to this celebrated ma- 
riner: not one of his ſeamen united the quali- 
fications ſo neceſſary in this profeſſion, At 
length, before his expedition to Perſia, he found, 
among the Moors of Africa, what his own domi- 
nions had been unable to furniſh him with. This 
great ſeaman was Aliaden, celebrated under the 
name of Barbaroſſa, ſovereign, or rather uſurper, 
of Algiers, We ſhould give ſome account of 
this Moor, who acted ſo great a part in the 
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hiſtory of Solyman. Aliaden or Barbaroſſa was 


the ſon of a potter of Metelin; he had one bro- 


ther, and both, from their earlieſt years, had 
quitted the trade of their father for that of a pi- 


rate. They had both ſuch great talents and 
courage, that, after having for a long time deſo- 


lated the coaſts of Spain and Italy, they fubdued 


Algiers, which was only a receptacle of freebooters 


like themſelves. Barbaroſſa's eldeſt brother be- 


came ſovereign of theſe pirates, but died ſoon 
after without children. Barbaroſſa had no 
difficulty to ſucceed him, and he continued 
with his ſubjects, or rather accomplices, the 


piracies which formed the ſole revenues of his 


ſovereignty. Sinan baſhaw and Ibrahim pre- 
vailed on this ſovereign to come and ſerve their 
common maſter. Solyman promiſed to raiſe him 
inſtantly to the dignity of baſhaw of the bench 
and captain baſhaw, or ſole baſhaw of the ſea. 


Barbaroſſa, who would rather ſerve the ſultan than 


Barbaroſſa 


brings to 


Conſtanti- 


nople the 
pretender 
to the 


throne of 


Tunis. 


fight him, conſented to leave Algiers to come to 
Conſtantinople. He brought with him another 
adventurer, whoſe pretenſions might prove uſeful 
to the Turkiſh emperor. This was Alraſchid 
the ſon of the uſurper of Tunis. This petty 
kingdom, ſituated on the coaſt of Barbary, be- 
tween Tripoli and Algiers, had formerly been 
purloined from the authority of the king of Mo- 


Tocco, by a governor, called Mahomet, who, 


having taken advantage of the Spaniards' victories 
Over 
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over the Moors, had made himſelf independent. ], — 1535s 
This Mahomet had had thirty-four ſons by dif- & 94. 
— 

ferent concubines. The youngeſt, called Muley 

Haſcen, in conſequence of the abſolute power which 

his mother had found means to uſurp over a ſilly, 

unjuſt old man, was publicly declared his father's 

ſucceſſor. On the death of the old uſurper, Muley 

Haſcen, being maſter of the liberty of his bro- 

thers, ordered them all to be put to death. One 

of them found means to eſcape, and fled to Algiers 

to ſolicit the protection of Barbaroſſa, who was 

already preparing to go to Conſtantinople. Al- 

raſchid, that was the name of the fugitive Moor, 

was obliged to follow the ſovereign of Algiers to 

Conſtantinople, who promiſed him the protection 

of the moſt powerful of all the followers of 

Mahomet. Barbaroſſa's fleet was compoſed 

of forty-three veſſels, part pinks, part galleys, 

which, throughout the voyage, pillaged the 

coaſts. On his arrival at Conſtantinople, he 

preſented the emperor with ſeveral young girls 

richly dreſſed and of uncommon beauty; he gave 

him likewiſe lions, leopards, and other African 

wild beaſts; but the moſt conſiderable preſent of 

all was the perſon of Alraſchid, whoſe pretenſions 

furniſhed Solyman with a pretext for making 
himſelf maſter of Tunis. 


l 
The Mooriſh prince was received by Ibrahim, Hs Ga = 
with the 8 
it 
: 


and even by the grand ſeignior, in the moſt flat- aan 
fleet to 
tering manner, 0 much ſo, that Alraſchid did ſeize on 


Tunis. 
nor 
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ke —_—_ not doubt but an armament which was prepared 
& 942- at a great expence, immedaately after the arrival 
| of Barbaroſſa, was deſigned to place him on the 
throne of Tunis. All his followers, and even 

the principal officers of the fleet, believed it as 

well as himſelf. But, the evening before the em- 
barcation, Alraſchid was arreſted in the ſeraglio, ſo 
ſecretly, that only Barbaroſſa and three of his in- 
timate confidents knew that the Mooriſh prince 
would not be in the fleet, The day of the 
embarcation, Barbaroſſa, going on board his 
veſſel, followed a kind of covered litter, in which 

the officers whiſpered to one another that Al- 
raſchid was concealed. Thus, there were in the 

fleet three different opinions on their deſtination, 
Barbaroſſa and his moſt intimate confidents alone 
knew that they were going to ſeize on Tunis in the 

name of Solyman. A great many officers be- 
lieved that the ſovereign of Algiers was going to 
re-eſtabliſh Alraſchid on his throne, and the ma- 
Jority of the army thought, that it was intended 

only to ravage the coaſt of Italy. Barbaroſſa, who 

put to ſea at the ſame time that Solyman ſet out 

for Perſia, paſſed at firſt the phare of Meſſina, 

and cauſed ſo much terror in the kingdom of 
Naples, that all the peaſants forſook the coaſt. 

He took ſome maritime places along the coaſt of 
Calabria; and having ſpread terror as far as Na- 

ples, and even Rome, he turned all of a ſudden 


towards Africa, 
The 
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The ſovereign of Algiers, on his arrival at the Le 153% 
fortreſs of Goletta, which defends the narrow & 942 
— 
entrance to the gulf of Tunis, ſent an officer to the 3 
governor, to declare to him, that he had brought, ny 
on board the fleet, his lawful ſovereign, aſſiſted == 
by all the forces of the powerful emperor of the force. 
Turks. This barbarian replied with ſincerity, 
that he was the ſlave of events, and that he 
would acknowledge for his lawful ſovereign him 
of the two ſons of the laſt prince who ſhould 
prove victorious, As it was impoſſible to land at 
Tunis without paſſing galley by galley under the 
cannon of the Goletta, ic was highly requiſite 
to get poſſeſſion of that fortreſs. Barbaroſſa ſent 
word to the governor, that he muſt take his 
choice between a ſmart attack and a large ſum 
of money, The governor did not heſitate, As 
the fleet entered the gulf, the Tuniſians learned 
that a numerous army had brought them a new 
maſter. Theſe people know no other way of 
fighting than as corſairs; their town, rich and 
extenſive, was without fortifications. Muley 
Haſcen, their king, with whom they were already 
diffatisfied, hoping to appeaſe the inſurrection 
which was raiſing in favor of his brother, came 
down from the caſtle, to ſpeak to the multi- 
tude; but the fear of the Turks, their hatred 
of Muley Haſcen, the love of novelty, and 
perhaps likewiſe a ſpirit of juſtice, ſpoke for Al- 
ralchid, Barbaroſſa, who was preparing for bat- 
| tle, 
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' 9 tle, preſently ſaw the ſhore covered with a di. 
& ga. armed multitude, who held up their hands to 
him, and filled the air with the name of Alraſchid, 
The Turks debarked, crying, God bleſs Solyman ' 

God bleſs Barbaroſſa! The general, having en- 
tered the town as in triumph, haſtened to get 
poſſeſſion of the king's caſtle, around which there 
were ſome fortifications defended by. artillery 
which commanded Tunis. The. Tuniſians, aſto- 
niſhed at not ſeeing their new maſter, and at hear- 

ing only from the mouth of the Turks the names 

of Solyman and Barbaroſſa, loudly demanded Al- 
raſchid. Barbaroſſa, embarraſſed, told the chiefs, 
that he was ill on board his galley, and that his 
fituation would not permit him to be moved, 
'The latter, beginning to ſuſpect the truth, ear- 
neſtly demanded to be ſhewn their ſovereign; 

but when they were certain that Alraſchid was 

not in the fleet, their indignation armed them, 

and they tumultuouſly cried that they would ki!! 

all theſe traitors. But theſe traitors were nine 
thouſand warlike ſoldiers, well diſciplined, who 

fell in good order on a populace without a chief, 
almoſt without arms, and conſequently without 
defence. The cannon of the caſtle, which Bar- 
baroſſa had taken great care to get poſſeſſion of, 
thundered on the town after a ſlaughter of ſome 
length: for the reſiſtance of the Tuniſians did 

not merit the name of a battle, Thoſe, who 


remained, were happy to repurchaſe their lives, 
their 
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their fortunes, thoſe of their children, and Ber. 27, 


the honor of their wives, by an entire ſubmiſſion, & 943. 
Barbaroſſa then declared Tunis the conqueſt of 
the moſt potent emperor Solyman, and added, 
that; for the future, juſtice ſhould be admi- 
niſtered in his name there. 

The ſovereign of Algiers, believing without Charles v. 


vainly ene 


doubt the fortreſs of Goletta impregnable, neg- deavoursto 
get Barba. 


lected to fortify the town. Muley Haſcen, who rogaariven 


from Tu- 


had taken to flight as ſoon as he ſaw himſelf nis. 
deſerted by his ſubjects, never loſt ſight of his 
vengeance, or of the means of recovering the 
throne of Tunis. He implored the aſſiſtance of 
Charles V. This prince, jealous of the Ottoman 
power, was deſirous, above every thing, to put 
a ſtop to the piracies which deſolated the coaſts 
of Italy and Spain. He ſent immediately a Ge- 
noeſe to Barbaroſſa, charged with a double ne- 
gociation, which, though contradictory, equally 
fulfilled his object. The envoy of Charles V. 
had orders to offer the Moor the alliance of the 
emperor of the Weſt, who would acknowledge 
him for king of Tunis and Algiers, and furniſh 
him even with ſuccours to make other conqueſts 
on the coaſt of Africa, on the ſole condition of 
his holding his crown of that of Spain; Bur, 
whilſt this negociator ſeemed to wiſh to detach 
Barbaroſſa from the intereſts of Solyman, he 
propoſed: ſecretly to the inhabitants of Tunis to 


drive out the uſurper, and put the ſtate under 
| 2B Muley 


- 


2 1535. 
| eg. 941, 
& 942. 
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Muley Haſcen, the ſon of their king, who had been 
king himſelf, The ſovereign of Algiers diſcover- | 
ed this intrigue, and, without reſpecting the law of 
nations, which the envoy of Charles V. had violated 
the firſt, he had him inſtantly ſtrangled. The 
emperor, diſconcerted, ſent to the pope, the king 
of France, the king of Portugal, and Peter Dupont 
the new grand maſter of Malta, who had juſt 
ſucceeded the reſpectable Villiers L'iſle Adam, 


to repreſent to them, that it was their common 


intereſt to drive the Turks, and particularly Bar- 


baroſſa, from the coaſt of Africa. The knights 


of St. John, to whom the emperor of the Weſt 
had ceded the ſovereignty of Tripoli at the ſame - 
time with that of the iſle of Malta, could not 
regard Barbaroſſa but as a dangerous neighbour. 
The Order armed five large galleys and eighteen 
brigantines, which carried two hundred knights, 
each had two ſoldiers with him inſtead of ſer- 
vants; the pope furniſhed twelve galleys, and 
gave up the tenths of Spain for the expence of 
the armament. The prince of Portugal em- 


barked himſelf, at the head of ſixty veſſels or 


Charles V. 
takes the 
Goletta. 


frigates of war. | 
The rendezvous of all theſe forces was at Wo 
liari, a town in Sardinia, ſixty leagues from 
the coaſt of Africa. Charles V. departed from 
thence at the head of three hundred fail, carrying 
twenty-five thouſand foot and two thouſand 
horſe, without counting a great number of no- 
bility 
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bility and gentry from all the nations of Eu- ie 1535- | 
rope, who embarked as volunteers. The em- & 94% 
peror of the Weſt landed in the month of 
June, after a fortunate paſſage, at Porto-Farina, 
formerly Utica, a town famous by the death of 
Cato. Meanwhile Barbaroſſa ſought ſuccours 
in- Gerbes, Tremeſen, and the other Mooriſh 
ſtates, which furniſhed him with ten thouſand 
men. He ſent ſix thouſand of them to defend 
the Goletta, the real and almoſt ſole defence of 
Tunis, Charles V. ſoon inveſted this place by 
ſea and land, and furiouſly battered in breach 
both from his fleet and the battteries that he 
had raiſed on ſhore, After ſeveral days, when 
the breaches were thought practicable, the em- 
peror ordered four aſſaults at the ſame time. The 
knights of St. John, under the banner of their 
Order, marched in a body at the head of the firſt. 
The Spaniards, Italians, and Germans, attacked the 
three other breaches. The commander of Grolee 
and the knight Copier d'Hieres, of whom the one 
commonded the land forces, and the other carried 
the ſtandard of the Order, gave to all their com- 
rades the example of throwing themſelves into 
the water in order to reach the foot of the tower 
and there plant ladders. Prodigies of valour 
were performed at all four attacks; at length, 
after an obſtinate combat of three hours, the 
fortreſs of Goletta was taken by the Chriſtians. 
3B 2 The 
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. , The Mooriſh troops conducted their retreat fo 
& 942- well, as to join the main body of their army after 


a conſiderable loſs, Charles V. entered the Go- 
letta with king Muley Haſcen : © Here,” ſaid he 
to him, is the gate by which you ſhall return 
te to take poſſeſſion of your dominions.” 

The Goletta is twelve miles- from Tunis, 
Barbaroſſa was ſenſible that the enemy would not 
give him time to recover himſelf, His place was 


bad and unable to ſuſtain a ſiege, eſpecially againſt 


a victorious army. This general repented, when 
it was too late, of having truſted to a fortreſs 
which he thought impregnable, becauſe he him- 
ſelf had been able to gain it only with gold. 
Barbaroſſa, who relied neither on the walls of 
Tunis nor its inhabitants, (for his govern- 
ment was not confirmed, ) thought it beſt to bring 
his Turks with him into the open plain; but he 
left in the caſtle twenty- two thouſand Chriſtians 
of all nations, taken by him or the African 
corſairs who had attached their fortune to his. 
Theſe unfortunate captives were heaped on one 


another in ſubterraneous places called bagnes, 
where, deprived of light, they ſuffered at once 


all the horrors of miſery and ſervitude. The 
ſovereign of Algiers, who did not like to 
leave behind him ſuch dangerous enemies, 
thought it neceſſary to have them all put to 
death ; but, by a ſpirit of equity which ſubſiſts 
between freebooters united by intereſt, he would 

| not 
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not diſpoſe of the lives of ſo maay ſlaves, with- 


out the conſent of thoſe to whom they belong- & 942. 


ed. The affair being debated in council, the 
avidity of theſe pirates, who flattered them- 
ſelves with great ranſoms, ſtifled their ferocity, 
and made them forget even their own preſer- 
vation, Notwithſtanding the advice of Bar- 
baroſſa and his licutenant, who repeated ſeveral 
times that they would repent of this impru- 
dence when too late, it was reſolved, that the 
ſlaves, well confined and loaded with chains, 
ſhould be left in charge to the vigilance of their 
keepers, whilſt the Moors ſhould leave the town 
to prevent the attack. Barbaroſſa's army, ranged 
in battle, was. neither equal in force nor courage 
to that of Charles V.: all thoſe knights of St. John 
of Jeruſalem, all thoſe noblemen and gentlemen 
volunteers come from the different countries of 
Chriſtendom, who longed to ſignalize themſclves 
in arms, and of whom the taking of the Goletta 
had augmented the. confidence; theſe ſquadrons 
of warriors, tried in the wars of Europe, were in 
much greater number than the janiſſaries and 
ſpahis, who did not form the half of Barbaroſſa's 
army, and who, ſerving under corſairs whom they 
hated, with Moors, of whom they neither knew 
the language nor the manner of fighting, de- 
ſpaired of the victory before they had begun the 
battle. Thus Barbarofſa's little army appeared 


with all the confuſion of a numerous body 
of 
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— 57 of confederates: Victory declared in fact for the 
*& 945. Chriſtians; and whilſt the Mooriſh general was 


endeavouring to rally his diſperſed ſoldiers, to 
bring them back in order to Tunis, they per- 
ceived at a conſiderable diſtance white flags 
flying on the higheſt towers of that town, the 


gates ſhut, and the fire of the cannon from the 


ramparts, which were diſcharged on the firſt 
Muſſulmen that preſented themſelves. All theſe 
ſignals announced the city's being in the power 
of the Chriſtians. What Barbaroſſa had foreſeen 
was come to paſs. Though this able and cruel 
corſair had had barrels of powder placed. under 
the ſlave-houſes, and given orders to the guards 
to blow them up on the firſt ſuſpicion of a revolt, 
theſe brave people had conducted themſelves with 
ſo much addreſs and prudence, that they were 


become maſters of Tunis before their overlookers 


had ſuſpected them of the leaſt plot. A knight 
of Malta, a Piedmonteſe, commander of Turin, 
called Paul Simonei, had found means to gain 
over two renegades of the guard of the ſlave 
houſe. They had given him files, with which he 
had gotten off his irons, Simonei then took off 
thoſe of his companions in ſlavery, when, with 
one common effort, they ſeized on their guard 
and the doors of their priſon. They had no 
difficulty to find arms in a place the port of which 
was the rendezvous of all the corſairs of Africa. 
Though the fortifications of Tunis were not 
good, 


— 
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good, chey were ſufficient to ſtop Barbaroſſa's E 


1 1 | & 942. 
beaten army, which found itſelf between two 


fires; the cannon and ſinall arms, which played 
on them from che ramparts, kept the Moors from 
entering the town. Whilſt Charles V.'s army 
was making a terrible ſlaughter of theſe diſperſed 
ſoldiers, the Mooriſh general retired, with what 
few people he could collect, to the little town of 
Bonna, formerly Hypona, celebrated for the epiſco- 
pacy of St. Aguſtin ; and whilſt the emperor was 
loading Simonei with honors, and replacing 
Muley Haſcen on his throne, Barbaroſſa prepared 
to make ſail for Conſtantinople, where he found 
Solyman juſt returned from his Perſian expe- 
dition, which, as we have ſeen, had hardly been 
more fortunate than that of Tunis, | 
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Page 4, line 4.— For raviſhed, read ravaged. - 


7, line 6th of the note. —For w7r:ers, read aur. 
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47» 
49.5 
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166, 


line 25.— For finiſbed by, read ended in. 
line 1.—For he, read ther. | 
line 1.-Put a comma after inc/inations, 
line 16.—For injuries, read inclemency. 
line 5. — For er, read preſent. 

line 24.-Put a comma after periſp. | 
line 2d from the bottom. —For confide, read intruft, 
line 28, —For ſeverity, read auſterity. 

line 27.— For as far @ place, read as far as a place. 
line 11.— For acce/s, read exceſs. 

line 22.—For give retreat to, read harboured. 
line 21.—-For guaranteed, read guarantied. 

line 8.— For confided, read intru/ted. 

line 3.— For formed, read made. 

line 18.,-For this, read the. 


, line 17.—For de/arts, read de/errs. 


line 12-13.-For ſuchcours, read ſuccours. 

line 7th of the note.— For confided, read intruſted. 
line 14.— For deficiency, read deficiency, 

line 21.—For drelate, read prelate. 

line 27.—For er does, read /i/ters do. 

line 5-6.— For inveſted the, read inveſted in the, 
line 22,—For with de/ire of, read with the diſire rf 


